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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Cleon  warreth  on  the  Chalcidic 
cities,  and  recovereth  Torone. — Phaeax  is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians to  move  a  war  amongst  the  Sicilians. — Cleon  and  Brasi- 
das,  who  were  on  both  sides  the  principal  maintainers  of  the 
war,  are  both  slain  at  Amphipolis. — ^Presently  after  their  death 
a  peace  is  concluded  :  and  after  that  again,  a  league  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. — Divers  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederates  hereat  discontented,  seek  the  confederacy 
of  the  Argives.  These  make  league,  first  with  the  Corinth- 
ians, Eleians,  and  Mantineans  :  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 
and  then  again,  by  the  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  Athen- 
ians.— After  this  the  Argives  make  war  upon  the  Epidaurians: 
\  and  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  Argives. — The  Athenian 
captains  and  the  Melians  treat  by  way  of  dialogue  touching 
the  yielding  of  Melos  :  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  be- 
siege and  win. — These  are  the  acts  of  almost  six  years  more     ^ 

of  the  same  war.  vb 

A.  c 

1.  The  summer  following,  the  truce  for  a  y^^^r,  ^^'-| 
which  was  to  last  till  the  Pythian  holidays^  expired,  year  ex 

'  Exercises  dedicated  to  Apollo,  Corsini,  Boeckh,  Mueller,  Goeller, 

and  celebrated  at  Delphi  about  the  and  others :  who  take  the  meaning 

twelfth  of  the  month  Elaphebolium,  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  "the 

as  may  be  gathered  by  the  begin-  truce  was  dissolved,  and  war  again 

ning  of  the  truce  on  that  day.    [In  renewed  up  to  the  time  of  the 

the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  third  Pythian  games'',  at  which  time  fol- 

year  of  the  Olympiad,  according  to  lowed  the  peace;  see  ch.  19.    In 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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V, 


YEAIt   X. 

A.  C    423. 
Ol89.2,3. 

Tlie  Delians 
removed  out  of 
DeloA  upon 
superstition. 


During  this  truce,  the  Athenians  removed  the 
Delians  out  of  Delos,  because  [though  they  were 
consecrated,  yet]  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons^:  because 
also  they  thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make 
perfect  the  purgation  of  the  island ;  in  the  purging 
whereof,  as  I  declared  before^,  they  thought  they 
did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 
The  Delians  seat  Thcsc  DcUaus  scatcd  thcmselvcs  afterwards,  every 

theinselvea  in  i  •*!  ^^«  •        k     •  a. 

Adrainyttium.    ouc  as  uc  camc,  lu  Adramyttium  in  Asia,  a  town 

given  unto  them  by  Pharnaces. 
cieongoethout  2.  Aftcr  thc  trucc  was  expired,  Cleon  prevailed 
uiu)th"eprte  with  the  Athenians  to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet 
against  the  cities  lying  upon  Thrace.  He  had  with 
him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  horsemen;  of  confederates  more; 
and  thirty  galleys.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione, 
which  was  yet  besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men 
of  arms  of  those  that  kept  the  siege ;  and  sailed 
into  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not  far  distant 
from  the  city  of  Torone.  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor 
those  within  sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he 
marched  with  his  army  to  the  city,  and  sent  ten  of 
his  galleys  about  into  the  haven.     And  first  he 


upon  Thrace: 


he  HMaulteth 
Torone. 


the  month  Hecatombson  of  the 
same  year,  according  to  Arnold,  who 
follows  Haack  and  others  in  ren- 
dering the  passage :  '*  the  truce 
having  lasted  till  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games,  then  ended*'. 
The  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  which  concerns  the  date 
of  the  Pythian  games  rather  than 
any  fact  in  this  history.] 

*  [**  Not  pure  to  perform    the 


functions  of  priest". — They  are  said 
by  Diodorus  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Athens  by  their  at- 
tachment to  Sparta.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  their 
restoration  (see  ch.  32.)  seems  to 
show  a  connexion  between  them  and 
that  oracle,  which  may  have  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  of  injuring 
Athens.  Thirlwall.] 
'  [See  iiL  104.] 
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came  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised        v, 
about  the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs :  makinff  a    ' — ^ — * 

^  C>  YEAR   X. 

breach  in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  mi&rht  be    a.  c.  422. 

.  Ol.  89  2  3 

one  city.  3.  And  Pasitelidas,  a^  Lacedaemonian,  Pasiteiidas  with 
captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  pre- 11;:  ^o^'Jrendea. 
sent  came  to   the  defence,  and  fouerht  with  the';T^iV** 

'  "  defend  it. 

Athenians  that  assaulted  it.     But  being  oppressed, 
and  the  galleys  which  were  before  sent  about  being 
by  this  time  come  into  the  haven,  Pasitelidas  was 
afraid  lest   those  galleys  should   take  the  town, 
unfurnished   of  defendants,  before  he  could  get 
back,  and  that  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side 
should   win    the    walP,   and   he    be   intercepted 
between   them  both :   and  thereupon   abandoned 
the  wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.     But   the  cieon  tai<eth 
Athenians  that  were  in  the  galleys  having  taken  ^''"*°®' 
the  town  before  he  came,  and  the  land-army  fol- 
lowing in  after  him  without  resistance  and  entering 
the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronaeans  on  the  place, 
and  some  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  captain  Pasitelidas,  a 
Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive.      Brasidas  was  now  ca^ptoi^taker 
coming  with  aid  towards  Torone :  but  advertised  ^^• 
by  the  way  that  it  was  already  lost,  went   back 
again ;  being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of  prevent- 
ing it.     Cleon   and  the   Athenians   erected   two 
trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  wall. 
The  women  and  children  of  the  Toronaeans,  they 
made  slaves  ;  but  the  men  of  Torone  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, and  such  Chalcideans  as  were  amongst 
them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred,  they  sent  away  seven  hundred 
prisoners   to  Athens.     The   Peloponnesians   were  J^^era  to  Athens. 

*  \The  Lacedaemonian,  iv.  132  ]  *  [That  is,  the  new  wall.] 
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V.        afterwards  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed ; 
the  rest  were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthians,  by  ex- 


YKAR   X 


A.  c.  422.    change  of  man  for  man. 

Ol.  89  2  3 

Panactuin  taken      About  thc  samc  timc  thc  Boeotians  took  Panac- 
bytheBcBotians.  ^^^^  ^  f^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Athcmans  standing  in  their  con- 

fines,  by  treason. 
cieongoethto        Clcon,   aftcr  he  had  settled   the  garrison   in 
Amphipoiis.      Xorone,  went  thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain 

Athos  [to  make  war]  against  Amphipolis. 
piirrax  nentara.      4.  About  thc  samc  timc  Phseax  the  son  of  Erasis- 

bnwiador  to  the     ^.  i_'^i^  ^i  ^i_j 

Sicilians.         tratus,  who  with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador 
into  Italy  and  Sicily,  departed  from  Athens  with 
two  galleys.   For  the  Leontines,  after  the  Athenians 
upon  the  making  of  the  peace  were  gone  out  of 
Sicily,  received  many  strangers  into  the  freedom 
of  their  city  :  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also 
TheLeontine     to  havc  madc  divisiou  of  the  land\    But  the  great 
^[|t"7the\l7^y  men  perceiving  it,  called  in  the  Syracusians,  and 
the  Syracusians.  (Jravc  thc  commous  out :  and  they  wandered  up 
The  Leontine    aud  dowu,  cvcry  one  as  he  chanced ;  and  the  great 
syrarifsi^s^^^  men,  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracus- 
to  dwdi^**''"^  ians,  abandoning  and  deserting^  that  city,  went  to 
dwell  with  the  privilege  of  free  citizens  in  Syra- 
cuse.   After  this  again,  some  of  them  upon  dislike 
relinquished  Syracuse,  and  seized  on  Phoceae,  a 
certain  place  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and 
upon  Bricinnise,  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  territory. 
The  i^niines   Thithcr  also  came  unto  them  most  of  the  commons 
syrLuZus.   ^  that  had  before  been  driven  out :  and  settling  them- 
selves, made  war  froni  those  places  of  strength. 
Upon  intelligence  hereof  the  Athenians  sent  Phseax 

*  [That  is,  the  land  of  the  state:    laws  concerned  only  the    public 
not  the  private  property  of  indivi-    lands.    See  Arnold's  note.] 
duals.    As  at  Rome,  the  agrarian        ^  ["  Making  desert".] 
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thither,  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,        v. 
if  they  could,  all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war 


YEAR   X. 


upon  the  Syracusians,  that  were  now  beginning  to    a.  c.  422. 

• /»     1  •    1  1  1  Ol.89.  2, 3. 

grow  great ;  to  try  if  they  might  thereby  preserve  Phieax  moveih 

^i  I         /•  ^y        r  A.'  Til-  •        the  Sicilians  to 

the  common  people  of  the  Leontines.  Phaeax  arriv-  ^ar  upnn  the 
ing,  prevailed  with  the  Camarinaeans  and  Agrigen-  sy'^««"«'»*«- 
tines :  but  the  business  finding  a  stop  at  Gela,  he  The  ceians  stop 

-.  ••^%^^.^_      the  motion  made 

went  unto  no  more,  as  conceivmg  he  should  not  be  i,y  phaax. 
able  to  persuade  them.  So  he  returned  through 
the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Catana,  having  been  at 
Bricinnise  by  the  way  and  there  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out:  and  from  Catana  he  set  sail  and 
departed.  5.  In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going 
and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he  went  by  with  sundry 
cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the 
Athenians.  He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians, 
which  ^  having  dwelt  once  in  Messana,  were  after- 
wards driven  out  again  ;  being  the  same  men,  which 
after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana, w^herein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  the 
Locrians,  had  been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  [and 
now  were  sent  away  again]  :  for  the  Locrians  held 
Messana  for  a  while.   Phaeax  therefore  chancing  to  Phreax  maketh 

A.        •a.'l.     ^i_  a1  "a      ^i_     •  peace  with  the 

meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  their  own  Locrians. 
city,  did  them  no  hurt :  because  the  Locrians  had 
been  in  speech  with  him  about  an  agreement  with 
the  Athenians.  For  when  the  Sicilians  made  a 
general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  confederates 
refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athen- 
ians. Nor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now, 
but  that  they  were  constrained  thereunto  by  the 


*  ["  Those  Locrians,  that  had  thereupon  held  Messana  for  a 
settled  and  been  again  driven  from  while."  These  were  the  Locrians 
Messana** : — "  and    the    Locrians    called  Epizephyrii.] 
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V,        war  they  had  with  the  Itoneans  and  Melaeans,  their 
'      '      *    own  colonies  and  borderers.    And  Phseax  after  this 

TEAS   X. 

A.  c.  422.    returned  to  Athens. 

Ol.89.2.  3.  J-^  1       ^  i*  rr^  j 

cieonmaketb  6.  Cleon,  who'  was  now  gone  from  Torone  and 
po^L!"^™^'^*  come  about  to  Amphipolis,  making  Eion  the  seat 
of  the  war,  assaulted  the  city  of  Stageirus,  a  colony 
Gaiepsus  token  of  thc  Audriaus ;  but  could  not  take  it :  but  Galep- 
by  cieon.        ^^g^  ^  colouy  of  thc  Thasians,  he  took  by  assault. 

And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  to  will 
him  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces  according  to 
the  league,  and  other  ambassadors  into  Thrace 
unto  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  to  take  up 
Brasidassittetb  as  mauy  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could ;  he  lay 
nKlh">rrXon  at  ^tiH  iu  Eiou  to  expect  their  coming.  Brasidas  upon 
cerdyiium  noticc  hcrcof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cer- 
dylium.  This  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  Argilians, 
standing  high  and  beyond  the  river,  not  far  from 
Amphipolis ;  and  from  whence  he  might  discern  all 
that  was  about  him.  So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go 
against  Amphipolis ;  which  he  expected  he  would 
do,  and  that  in  contempt  of  his  small  number  he 
would  go  up  with  the  forces  he  had  then  present. 
Tbe  forces  of  Withal  hc  fumishcd  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
mercenary  Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  all  his 
Edonians,  both  horsemen  and  targe  tiers.  He  had 
also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chalcideans  a  thousand 
targetiers,  besides  them  in  Amphipolis.  But  for 
men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the  most^ 
two  thousand,  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hun- 
dred. With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas 

^  ["  Cleon,  when  as  before  men-    &c.  wq  :  vulgo  lie.  The  voyage  has 
tioned  he  sailed  from  Torone  for    been  already  mentioned,  ch.  3.] 
Amphipolis,  making"  &c.     Bekker        ^  [fAdKitrra :  "  about".] 


Brasidas. 
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and  sat  down  at  Cerdylium :  the  rest  stood  ready        v. 
ordered    with    Clearidas    their    captain,    within    '     '      ^ 

*  *  YEAR  X. 

Amphipolis.  a.  cm. 

Ol  89  8 

7-  Cleon  for  a  while ^  lay  still;  but  was  after- cieongoeth "up 
wards  forced  to  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.  IJ^^f tiro^ 
For  the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  "^^• 
and  recounting  with  themselves  what  a  command 
his  would  be,  and  with  what  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice  against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the  other, 
and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills:  he  perceived  their  muttering,  and  being 
unwilling  to  offend  them  with  so  long  a  stay  in 
one  place,  dislodged  and  led  them  forward.  And 
he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  having  suc- 
ceeded well  before  at  Pylus  gave  him  cause  to 
think  himself  to  have  some  judgment.  For  he  cieon,  not  ex- 
thought  not  that  any  body  would  come  forth  to  Jfewrth^thTsui 
give  him  battle,  and  gave  out  he  went  up  pnnci-*^**"®^^*'^'®'''*- 
pally  to  see  the  place:  and  stayed  for  greater 
forces,  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ 
the  city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner 
take  it  by  force.  So  he  went  up  and  set  his  army 
down  on  a  strong  hill  before  Amphipolis,  standing 
himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymon  and 
the  situation  of  the  city  towards  Thrace:  and 
thought  he  could  have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure, 
without  battle.  For  neither  did  any  man  appear 
upon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates :  which 
were  all  fast  shut.  Insomuch  as  he  thought  he 
had  committed  an  error  in  coming^  without  engines : 

*  ['*  During  this  while'*.]  the  top,  hut  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : 

'  [Amphipolis  is  supposed  to  have    and  this  is  the  '*  strong  hiir  whereon 

heen  situated,  like  Syracuse,  not  on    Cleon  halted,  and  whence  be  could 


situ. 
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V.        because  he  thought  he  might  by  such  means  have 

'  YEAE  x^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^  being  without  defendants.    8.  Bra- 
A.C.422.     sidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  remove, 

Ol  89  8 

Braaidasputteth  came  dowu  also  from  Cerdylium  and  put  himself 
A^plSit  i^^o  Amphipolis,  He  would  not  suflfer  them  to 
A  •tratagem  of  make  auy  sally,  nor  to  face  the  Athenians  in  order 
Braiadaa.  ^£  battle,  mistrustiug  his  own  forces,  which  he 
thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they  were  in 
a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth:  (for  such  Athenians 
as  were  there  were  pure^,  and  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  which  were  amongst  them  were  of  the 
very  ablest) :  but  prepared  to  set  upon  them  by  a 
wile.  For  if  he  should  have  showed  to  the  enemy 
both  his  number  and  their  armour,  such  as  for  the 
present  they  were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that 
thereby  he  should  not  so  soon  get  the  victory,  as 
by  keeping  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  their  con- 
tempt till  the  very  point^.  Wherefore  choosing  to 
himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  and  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he 
resolved  to  set  suddenly  upon  them  before  they 
should  retire:  as  not  expecting  to  take  them  so 
alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced  to 
arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  to- 
gether to  encourage  them  and  to  make  known  unto 
them  his  design,  he  said  as  followeth : 
THE  ORATION  OF     Q,  "  Meu  of  Pcloponnesus,  as  for  your  country, 

BBASIDAS  TO  HIS  w  ^ 

SOLDIERS.  how  by  valour  it  hath  ever  retained  her  liberty, 
and  that  being  Dorians  you  are  now  to  fight  against 
lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont  to  get  the 

look  down  into  every  part  of  the  *  [That  is,  citizens  only.] 

city.  This  explains  the  term  KaTijX'  '  [Contempt,    &irb    rov    ovrocy 

Biv,  '*  in  not  coming  doum  with  *'  from  seeing  the  real  state  of  the 

engints".— "  It  was  thought"  &c.]  case".] 
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victory,  let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched  it  thus 
briefly.  But  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  charge  ^ 
that  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of :  lest  the  venturing 
by  few  at  once,  and  not  altogether,  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  weakness,  and  so  dishearten  you.  I 
do  conjecture  that  it  was  in  contempt  of  us,  and 
as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the 
enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they 
have  now  betaken  themselves  carelessly  and  out  of 
order  to  view  the  country.  But  he  that  best 
observing  such  errors  in  his  enemies,  shall  also  to 
his  strength  give  the  onset,  not  always  openly  and 
in  ranged  battle,  but  as  is  best  for  his  present 
advantage,  shall  for  the  most  part  attain  his  pur- 
pose. And  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the  greatest 
glory  of  all,  by  which,  deceiving  most  the  enemy, 
a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.  Therefore 
whilst  they  are  secure  without  preparation,  and 
intend,  for  aught  I  see,  to  steal  away  rather  than 
to  stay :  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness  of  resolution, 
and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  order,  I  for  my 
part  with  those  I  have  chosen  will,  if  I  can,  before 
they  get  away  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army 
running.  And  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  you  shall  see  me  to  have  charged  and,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  have  put  them  into  aflFright,  take  those 
that  are  with  you,  both  Amphipolitans  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  setting  open  the  gates 
run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed 
come  up  to  stroke  of  hand.  For  there  is  great 
hope  this  way  to  terrify  them ;  seeing  they  which 
come  after,  are  ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy 


V. 

^ — • — 

YBAB   X. 

A.C.423. 

Ol.89.8. 
Oration  of 
Brasidos. 


»  ["  To  attack".] 
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y.        than  those  that  are  already  present  and  in  fight. 
And  be  valiant,  as  is  likely  you  should  that  are  a 


YEAR  X. 


A.C.422.     Spartan :  and  you,  confederates,  follow  manfully, 
oration'of     aud  believe  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier  are 


Bnuudas. 


willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedience  to  his 
leaders;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain 
yourselves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  to  be  called 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  else  not 
only  to  serve  the  Athenians  yourselves,  and  at  the 
best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor  put  to  death, 
to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before  \  but  also  to 
be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.  But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how 
great  a  matter  is  at  stake  :  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  per- 
suade another,  than  to  put  myself  into  action.'* 
Braaidas  prepar.  10.  Whcu  Boisidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  pre- 
Imy  ^iho'^^*  pared  to  go  out  himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest 
AUicuians        ^\^^^  y^^y^  ^j|.jj  cicarldas  before  the  gates  called  the 

Thracian  gates,  to  issue  forth  afterwards  as  was 
appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and^  again 
when  he  sacrificed  in  the  city,  by  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  place  might  be  seen  from  without ;  it 
was  told  Cleoh  [whilst  Brasidas  was  ordering  of  his 
men]  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  off  a  little  to 


*  ["  Or  else  to  be  the  subjects  of  signifying  the  latter  only.  Arnold.] 

the  Athenians,  (if  at  the  best  you  '  [*'  And  in  the  city  (the  interior 

escape  without  slavery  or  death),  of  which  was  exposed  to  Tiew  from 

and  that  subjection  more  irksome  without)  as  he  was  sacrificing  at 

than  before :  and  to  be  besides  the  the  temple  of  Pallas  and  about  the 

hinderers"  &c.    The  distinction  is  matters  before  related,  it  was  told 

made  between  SovXoq,  the  general  Cleou  (for  &c.)."    The  act  of  sacri- 

term,  signifying  both  political  and  ficing  indicated  the  intention    of 

dometic  slavery:  and  6vdpdiroSov,  Brasidas  to  fight:  see  vi.  69,  note.] 
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look  about  him),  that  the  whole  army  of  the  ene-        y, 
mies  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town,    '     *      ' 
and  that  the  feet  of  many  men  and  horses,  ready     A.c.422. 

Ol  89  8 

to  come  forth,  might  be  discerned  from  under  the  cieon  is  admo. 
gate.     Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the  place:  and ^^'^''^igf * "^^^ 
when  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not  minded  to  fight 
until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  making  no  other 
account  but  that  his  retreat  would  be  discovered  ^ 
he  commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat,  nn.i  leadeui  hu 
and^  that  as  they  went  the  left  wing  should  march  "''"^  **"  * 
foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Eion,     But  when  he  thought 
they  were  long  about  it,  causing  the  right  wing  to 
wheel  about  and  lay  open  their  disarmed  parts  to 
the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  army  himself.     Brasi-  Brasi.in*  takeUi 
das  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  opportunity  JJ^j^^J^^Jp""^ 
and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed,  said 
to  those  about  him  and  the  rest :  "  these  men  stay 
not  for  us ;  it  is  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their 
spears  and  of  their  heads :  for  where  such  motion 
is,  they  use  not  to  stay  for  the  charge  of  the  enemy : 
therefore  open  me  some  body  the  gates  appointed, 
and  let  us  boldly  and  speedily  sally  forth  upon 
them".     Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  to- 
wards the  trench ^  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of 
the  long  wall,  whidh  then  was  standing ;  and  at 
high  speed  took  the  Straight  way,  in  which,  as  one 
passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town'*,  there 

'  ["And  thinking  to  be  before-  Brasidas  upon  this  seeing  his  oppor- 

hand  in  the  retreat**.    Bekker  &c.  tunity,  and  that'*  &c.] 

f9riinfreai :  vulgo,  d^^ffCfT^ai.]  .  »  ["  The  palisade".] 

'  ["  And  in  their  march  to  begin  *  ["  The   steepest  part    of  the 

the  movement  with  the  left  wing  in  hill":  where  Cleon  halted  to  view 

the  direction  of  Eion,  as  the  only  the  city.     Am.  Goell.    The  "  long 

practicable  plan**.  G61.  Am. — "And  wall**  was  to  the  south  of  the  city.] 
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V.        standeth  now  a  trophy :  and  cbarging  upon  the 

•    midst  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  was  terrified 

i.c  m.     both  with  their  own  disarray  and  the  valour  of  the 

man,  forced  them  to  fly.     And  Clearidas,  as  was 

appointed,  having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates, 

was  withal  coming  upon  them.  And  it  fell  out  that 

the  Athenians,  by  this  unexpected  and   sudden 

attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in  confusion ;  and  the 

left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion,  and  which  indeed 

was  marching  away  before,  was  immediately  broken 

iid«  i.      off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  fled.   When  that 

Sj'  "      was  gone,  Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing, 

was  there  wounded'.  The  Athenians  saw  not  when 

he  fell:  and  they  that  were  near  took  him  up  and 

carried  him  off.  Tlie  right  wing  stood  longer  to  it : 

inflieih.anij  and  though  Cleon  himself  presently  fled,  (as  at  first 

"""  he  intended  not  to  stay),  and  was  intercepted  by  a 

Myrcinian  targetier  and  slain^,  yet  his  men  of  arms 

casting  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  [top  of  a  little] 

hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas : 

a.iuhi<     and  shrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with  the  Myrcin- 

j^geiteththa  .^^  ^^^  Chalcideau  horse  and  with  the  targetiers, 

they  were  put  to  flight  by  their  darts.    Thus  the 

whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  getting  away  with 

much  ado  over  the  hills  and  by  several  ways,  all 

that  were  not  slain  upon  the  place  or  by  the  Chal- 

cidean  horse  and  targetiers,  recovered  Eion.    The 

'  ["And  Biasidas, upuDtlieirre-  loud  Toice.     He  was  tlic  first  tbat 

treat   advancing   upon    the    tigbt  ventured    to    alundaa    ibe   grave 

wing,  is  wounded".]  manner  and   decent   gesture  pre- 

*  [CleoD  was  a  tanner  bj  trade:  scribed  b;  usage  to  the  Atbenian 

a  man  of  slender  abi lilies,  and  pos-  orator:  and  adopted  tbe  style,  as  it 

sessed  of  no  knowledge,  politieal  or  is  described  ^)^l  Cicero,  of  the  Ito- 

militarj.     His  eloquence  was  im-  nianoiator;  the  femur  peicussunt, 

petuou!  and  coarse,  set  off  with  a  pedis  supplosio.  Sec] 
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Other  side  taking  up  Brasidas  out  of  the  battle,  and '  v. 
having  so  long  kept  him  alive,  brought  him  yet  ~l,^^~ 
breathing  into  the  city :  and  he  knew  that  his  side  A.c.4aa 
bad  gotten  the  victory,  but  expired  shortly  after.  BrMi,iM  iir 
When  Clearidas  with  the  rest  of  the  army  were "^LT^ h°* 
returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled  ""  "'"'^■ 
those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

II.  After  this  the  confederates,  following  theThehonom 
corpse  of  Brasidas  all  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  hi.  d™th. 
him  in  the  city^  at  the  public  charge ;  in  the 
entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the  market-place. 
Aud  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards,  having  taken  in 
his  monument  with  a  wall,  killed'  unto  him  as  to  a 
hero,  honoured  him  with  games  and  anniversary 
sacrifice,  and  attributed  their  colony  unto  him  as 
to  the  founder ;  pulling  down  the  edifices  of  Aguon, 
aud  defacing  whatsoever  monument  might  maintain 
the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This  they  did  both 
for  that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver; 
and  also  because  at  this  time,  through  fear  of  the 


'  ["Andpreaerringliiin  {from  the  hero". —  itTfjiwiPituaacrifice  to  the 

tnemj),  brought  him"  &c.]  dead,  bj  cutting  06  the  head  from 

*  {A  dislinguisbed  honour :  llie  the  hack  of  the  Deck,  wherebj  it 

ocdtnarj  burl.il-plare  beinf^  alwaye  fell  to  tlie  ground  :  and  so  opposed 

outside  the  Hallii.     The  Alheuians  to  a^al^iiy,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 

at  the  height  of  the  Roman  power  above,  bj  holding  back  the  bead  so 

refused  this  honour  to  KI.  Marcel-  as   to  look  upwards,  and   cutting 

lus :  ''  quod  religione  se  impediri  the  throat.  Arnold.     Nevertheless, 

dicerent,  neque  tamen  id  anteacui-  0^(01  is  the  term  used  bj  Utjsses 

quam  conces$etant''.     Cicero,  epis.  in  Hecuba,  Eunp.  22),  for  thesa- 

ad  ditera.  it.   13.      At   Rome   to  crificc  of  Poljrxene  ti>  Achilles,  and 

bur;  within  the  walls  was  forbidden  such  the  manner  nf  the  sacriSce. — 

hj  the  Twelve  Tables :  though  Ci-  The  worship  of  their  fouuder  was  a 

cero  DientioDS  some  few  e^iceptions,  duly  of  the  colonisls  amongst  the 

"ulC.  FabriciuB,  virtutis  causa".  Greeks.     Thus  the  Cbersonesilans 

De  legibuf,  ii.  23.     Arnold.]  to   Miltiades,  nXiur^m'T'i  Giioviri, 

'  ["  Sacrificed   to  him   as  to  a  wc  vop>c  o'nvry  (Herod,  ri.  38.].] 
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V.        Athenians,  tbey  courted  the  Lacedaemonians  for  a 
■'j,^g  J,  ■   league.    As  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility 
o '^89's!     "^^^^  ths  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  expe- 
dient for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  unto  him  if  they  did.    The 
dead  bodies  they  rendered  to  the  Athenians :  of 
whom  there  were  slain  about  six  hundred,  and  but 
seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was  no 
set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
precedent  affright.    After  the  dead  were  taken  up, 
the  Athenians  went  home  by  sea ;  and  Clearidas 
and  those  with  him  stayed  to  settle  the  estate  of 
Amphipolis. 
sappiiogoingio      12.  About  thc  same  time  of  the  summer  now 
b/Th'^^Hi    ^^ding,  Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas, 
H*r.iieia        Lacedsemooians,  were  leading  a  supply  towards  the 
parts  upon  Thrace  of  nine  hundred  men  of  arms : 
and  when  they  were  come  to  Heracleia  in  Trachinia, 
they  stayed  there  to  amend  such  things  as  they 
thought  amiss.  Whilst  they  stayed,  this  battle  was 
tenthlummer"  fought :  and  the  summer  ended. 

1 3.  The  next  winter,  they  that  were  with  Ram- 
phias went  presently  forward,  as  far  as  [the  hill] 
Thp.nppii«i  go.  Plenum  in  Thessaly.     But  the  Thessalians  for- 
bBuriDti  orbis '  bidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas,  to  whom  they 
T^h^^  *"  were  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  returned 
homewards:  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now 
served  not,  both  because  the  Athenians  were  upon 
this  overthrow  gone  away,  and  for  that  they  them- 
selves were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those  designs 
which  the  other  had  intended.     But  the  principal 
cause  of  their  retarn  was  this :  that  they  knew  at 
their  coming  forth,  that  the  Lacedseraonians  had 
their   minds  more   set  upon  a  peace  than  war. 
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14.  Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and        y. 
return  of  Rhamphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out  that    '  ^^^^  ' 
neither  aide  did  any  act  of  war,  but  were  inclined     A.cm. 
rather  to  a  peace :  the  Athenians  for  the  blow  they  The  Aihmuini 
had  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  little  after  i;^^;!^." 
at  Amphipolis;  andbecause  they  had  no  longer  that  p^-^^^^^^ 
coofident  hope  in  their  strength,  on  which  they  the  Aiheoi-n. 
relied  when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace,  as         '*™' 
having  conceived  upon  their  present  success  that 
they  should  have  bad  the  upper  hand ;  also  they 
stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs  they  should  more 
and  more  revolt ;  and  repented  that  they  made  not 
the  peace  after  their  happy  success  at  Pylus,  when 
occasion  was  offered  to  have  done  it  honourably : 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side  did  desire  -me  c«it«wh 
peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as  they  |^^^^"™ 
expected ;  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  a  p""- 
few  years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens, 
by  wasting  their  territory ;  and  because  they  were 
&llen  into  that  calamity  in  the  island,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta  before'; 
because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged 
by  those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helotes 
continually  fled  to  the  enemy;  and  because  they 
feared  lest  those  which  remained,  trusting  in  them 
that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of  theirs 
raise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they 
had  done.     Withal  it  happened,  that  the  thirty 

'  [That  ia,  Spaitans  had  never  The[inopjlffi,aiidBtThjrea(Heiod. 

before  been   knowD   to   surreoder  i.  82.}.     Of  the  420  men  of  arms 

wilh  arms  in  their  hands :  for  (hey  sent  aver  iDto  Sphacleria.,  not  half 

bad  befoie  lost  more  men,  ai  at  were  Spartans  (see  ir.  38.)] 
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years'  peace'  with  the  Argives  was  now  upoa  the 
point  of  expiring ;  and  the  Argives  would  not  renew 
it  without  restitution  made  them  of  Cynuria :  so 
that  to  war  against  the  Argives  and  the  Athenians, 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected 
also  that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would 
revolt  to  the  Argives :  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards 
to  pass. 

15.  These  things  considered,  it  was  by  both  parts 
thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace ;  but  especially 
by  the  LacedEcmonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to 
recover  their  men  taken  in  the  island.  For  the 
Spartans  that  were  amongst  them,  were  both  of  the 
prime  men^  of  the  city,  and  their  kinsmen.  And 
therefore  they  began  to  treat  presently  after  they 
were  taken :  but  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  their 
prosperity,  would  not  lay  down  the  war  at  that 
time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their  defeat  at 
Delium,  the  Lacedaemonians,  knowing  they  would 
be  apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a 
year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet  and  consult 
about  a  longer  time. 

'  [This  is  tbe  treaty  refetred  to  naliuu  :  and  connected  with  this, 

in  ii.  9 :    no  more  particular  ac-  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyl. 

connt  is  given  of  it.     For  Cjnuria,  lean  tribe.  Then  afcain  in  the  times 

seech.  41.]  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  "men  of 

*  [oi  SrapTiarai  irpiSret.  In  a  the  first  raiil(",Di'5rpiSroi  ui-fpic,  are 
certain  sense  all  Dorians  were  equal  often  mentioned  in  Sparta,  who, 
in  Tif;hls  and  dignity:  but  there  without  bein^;'  magistrates,  had  a 
wereyct  manifold  gradations,  which  considerahle  influence  on  tbe  go- 
when  once  formed,  were  retained  Temmeut.  The  loXoi  t'oyafloi  were 
by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  also,  in  general,  persons  of  distinc- 
people.  In  the  first  place,  there  tion,  Muell.  iii.  5.  Ofthefollow- 
was  the  dignitj  of  the  Heracleid  ing  words  "  and  all  equally  their 
families,  which  without  possessing  kinsmen"  no  satisfactory  explana- 
anjessentialprivilege  in  Sparta  had  tion  is  given.  Goeller  renders  them: 
a  precedence  throughout  the  whole  "  et  paiiter  sibi  cognati".] 
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16.  But  when  also  this  other  overthrow  happened        v. 
to  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  both  Cleori    ■ — ' — ■ 
and  Brasidas  were  slain :  the  which  on  either  side     A-cjaa. 
were  most  opposite  to  the  peace ;  the  one,  for  that  cieonuidB™ 
he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the  war ;  the  fh"^i^r'*^ 
other,  because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  """^  ™^ 
more  appear  and  his  calumniations  be  the  less 
believed':  those  two  that  in  the  two  states  aspired  nri,tnBn« 
most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  f^^'^I^^ 
and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time, 
did  most  of  all  other  desire  to  have  the  peace  go 
forward.    Nicias,  because  he  was  desirous,  having'  Nici„  hu  mdi 
hitherto  never  been  overthrown,  to  carry  his  good  i^-'Wngp™. 
fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and  the 
city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present ;  and 
for  the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time 
he  bad  never  made  the  commonwealth  miscarry ; 
which  he  thought  might  be  done  by  standing  out  of 
danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little  as  he  might 
into  the  hands  of  fortune ;  and  to  stand  out  of 
danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.    Pleistoanax  had  -n,.  r^m  wh 
the  same  desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  'P^T"  ^' 
upon   him  about   his   return  from   exile  by  his 
enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedaemonians 
upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them  for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  repealed  his 

'  [Cleon  is  accused  of  beinf^  the  that  this  latter  charge  is  without 

aDthor,nt>t  only  of  the  fine  imposril  foaodation:  if  for  no  other  reason, 

<Hi  Pericles  in   the  second  jear  of  that  oiii  estiinalirm  of  his  charac- 

the  war,  (on  act  for  which,  as  aimed  ter,  drawn  b;  llic  hand  of  the  exile, 

at  a  partf  man,  there  ma;  be  some  ma;  not  be  affected.] 

allowance),  but  of  another  act  of  a  '  ["  WkiUt  be  had  never   &c. 

difierent  character,  the  banishment  and  was  still  in  repute,  to  carry 

of  Tbucjdides.    It  is  to  be  hoped  his  good  fortune"  Stc] 

VOL.  IX.  C 
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V.        banishment.     For  they  charged  him  farther,  that 
he  and  his  brother  Aristoeles  had  suborned  the 


TBAB  X. 


A.C.422.  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies*  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  came  thither,  most 
commonly  with  this  :  "  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  semigod,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of 

'  [The  Theori,  raesseogers  to  the  founding  of  Lacedasmon  to  Eurys- 
oracle,  were  at  Sparta  called  after  thenes  and  Procles,  (the  sons  of 
their  god,  Pythii :  of  whom  each  Aristodemus,  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  the  two  kings,  in  their  character  of  Aristomachus),  the  first  two  kings 
of  high  priest,  nominated  two.  The  of  Sparta :  whereas  Herodotus,  in 
office  was  one  of  great  dignity:  they  relating  the  origin  of  the  two  kings 
were  entrusted  to  deliver  the  oracle  (vi.  52),  says  that  Aristodemus,  and 
truly  and  honestly  to  the  kings ;  not  his  sons,  was  the  founder.    In 
and  were  the  assessors  of  the  kings  either  case,  Sparta  must  have  been 
and  gerusia,  and  the  messmates  of  a  place  of  very  slight  importance 
the  former  both  at  home  and  in  the  before  the  Dorian  invasion  :  which 
field.    It  is  probable  that  the  three  alone  made  it  the  ruler  of  the  sur- 
Pythian  interpreters  at  Athens,  who  rounding  states.    It  was  built  dif- 
were  however  specially  chosen  for  ferently  from  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and 
each  theoria,  once  possessed  equal  other  Achsean  cities  of  the  Cyclo- 
dignity:  but  their  powers,  naturally  pean,  or  Pelasgian,   architecture: 
incompatible  with    a    democracy,  the  Acropolis  is  on  a  hill  of  inconsi- 
were  lost  at  a  very  early  period :  see  derable  height,  of  easy  ascent,  and 
Muell.  iii.  1. — The  semigod  is  Her-  without  trace  of  ancient  fortification 
cules:  the  Spartans,  the  conquerors  or  walls :  it  has  no  monuments  of 
and  lords  of  the  Achseans,  submit-  the  times  of  the  fabulous  princes, 
ting  to  be  governed  themselves  by  the  Pelopids  &c.,  whilst  Amyclae, 
kings,  as  it  is  said,  the  descend-  amongst  many  others,  possessed  the 
ants  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  of  tombs  of  Cassandra,  Agamemnon, 
Achaean  blood.    That  the  Dorians  and  Clytemnestra :  Muell.  i.  5. — 
were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Pelo-  The*' ploughing  with  a  silver  share", 
ponnesus  by  Achsean  chiefs,  was  a  betokened  a  famine,  and  the  conse- 
tradition  current,  not  only  amongst  quent  deamess  of  the  fruits  of  the 
the  Dorians  themselves,butamongst  earth.    Schol. — Pleistoanax,  con- 
other  nations  also :  and  the  victory  demned  for  bribery  (see  vi.  104,  n.) 
of  Echemus,  the  king  of  Tegea,  to  pay  a  fine  beyond  his  means,  lived 
over  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  banishment  in  a  house  partly  in, 
in  the  first  Dorian    invasion,   is  and  partly  out  of  the  temple,  that 
pleaded  by  the  Tegeatans  as  their  he  might  enjoy  security  and  at 
title  to  the  post  of  honour  at  the  the  same  time  avoid  pro&ning  the 
battle  of  Platsa  (Herod,  ix.  26). —  temple :  which  could  not  be  done, 
Thucydides    here    attributes   the  were  the  whole  house  in  itj 
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a  strange  country  into  his  own :  and  that  if  they        v. 
did  not,  they  should  plough  their  land  with  a  silver    -^^^^  ^"- 
ploQgh":  and  so  at  length  to  have  made  the  Lace-     A-avi. 
dEemonians  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances 
and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders 
of  LacedEemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  en- 
throning of  their  kings,  to  fetch  him  home  again ; 
who  lived  in  the  meantime  in  exile  in  the  moun-  pieiiuxmu 
tmn  Lycseum,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one  half  was  ^^'^J^tJ^  hi, 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lace-  J^""'"' 
deemonians,  as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe 
to  withdraw  his  army  out  of  Attica.     17-  Being 
troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering 
with  himself,  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  thereby 
recovering  their  men,  that  he  also  should  cease  to 
he  obnoxious  to  the  calumniations  of  his  enemies ; 
whereas  in  war,  such  as  had  charge  could  not  but 
he  quarrelled  upon  their  losses :  he  was  therefore 
forward  to  have  the  peace  concluded. 

And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  ThBLaciipn.™- 
the  Lacedaemonians  braved  them  with  a  prepara-  ^'l^'X* "" 
tion  already  making  against   the  spring,'  sending''""'''''"'* 
to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if  they 
meant  to  fortify  in  Attica:  to  the  end  that  the 
Athenians  might  give  them  the  better  ear.    When  Peac«o>nciuded 
after  many  meetings  and  many  demands  on  either 
side,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  peace  should  be 
concluded,  each  part  rendering  what  they  bad 
taken  iu  the  war,  save  that  the  Athenians  should 
hold  Nissea :  (for  when  they  [likewise]  demanded 
Plataea,  and  the  Thebans  answered  that  it  was 

'  ["  AboHi  tlie  spring  &c.  alreadj  braved  tbem  befoTehand  with"  &c.] 
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neither  taken  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  ren- 
' — ' — *    dered  voluntarily,  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also 
A.c.4ai.     had  Nisaea  in  the  same  manner) :   the  Lacedae- 

Ol.  89  8 

The  BoBotiaks,  monians  calling  together  their  confederates ;  and 

Eid^3'M6.all  but  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleians,   and 

|^^"'"^"*®***Megareans,   (for  these  disliked   it),  giving  their 

bended.  votcs  for  thc  ending  of  the  war ;  they  concluded 

the  peace,  and  confirmed  it  to  the  Athenians  with 

sacrifice,  and  swore  it,  and  the  Athenians  again 

unto  them,  upon  these  articles  : 

18.  "  The  Athenians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  and 
their  confederates,  have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it 
city  by  city,  as  followeth  : 

"  Touching  the  public  temples,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  whomsoever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to 
have  access  unto  them,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the 
oracles  in  the  same,  and  to  send  their  deputies 
unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  The  whole  place  consecrate  and  temple  of  Apollo 
in  Delphi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged 
by  their  own  judges,  both  city  and  territory,  accord- 
ing to  the  institution  of  the  placed 

The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians 


THS  ABTICLS8 
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THB  LACBDiB- 
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^  [The  Delphian  nobility  were 
of  Doric  origin :  and  so  great  was 
their  influence  over  the  temple,  that 
they  maybe  considered  as  the  actual 
managers  of  it.  They  formed  a 
criminal  court,  and  sentenced  all 
offenders  against  the  temple,  by  the 
Pythian  decision,  to  be  hurled  from 
a  precipice :  and  whether  any  mur- 
der was  expiable  or  not,  was  a 
question  within  their  jurisdiction. 


Muell.  ii.  1. — As  the  temple  there- 
fore of  the  Doric  god :  at  whose 
bidding  the  Spartans  entered  on 
many  hazardous  enterprizes,  de- 
throned the  tyrants  throughout 
Greece,  &c. :  and  without  whose 
sanction  they  never  undertook  any 
important  action  (as  this  history 
shews  by  many  examples) :  its  in- 
dependence was  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  Sparta.] 
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with  their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedsemonians        v. 
with  their  confederates,  for  fifty  years,  both  by    ■ — ' — ■ 
sea  and  land,  without  iraud  and  without  harm-     a.c.i3i. 
doing.  ArtdMorii. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms  with  inten-  ^^^^^ 
tion  of  hurt,  neither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and"'*?»i'«^»- 
their  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  nor  for 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  any  art  or  machination  what- 
soever: if  any  controversy  shall  arise  between 
them,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  law  and  by 
oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  agree  on. 

"  The  Lacedieroonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians :  the 
inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at 
hberty  to  go  forth  whither  they  will  with  bag  and 
baggage. 

"  Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute  taxed  in 
the  dme  of  Aristides,'  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be 

'  [The  tribute  taxed  in  the  lime  wortbj  of  attention.     It  was  the 

of  Aiiitides,  was  four  hundred  and  practice  of  Cimon  and  the  aristo^ 

lilt;  talenla.     Id  bis  lifeUme,  whe-  cratical  part;  to   ingradate  Ihem- 

iher  with  his  assent  ot  not  is  dis-  selves  with  the  people,  bj  distribut- 

puled,  the  treasury,  on  the  uomi-  ing  their  vast  wealth  in  so  called 

nal  proposal  of  the  Samians,  was  libera  I  it;  amongst  iLe  lower  class  of 

nmoTedfromDeloa(i.  96)  to  Athens,  citizens.   Great  as  was  the  mischief 

The  tribute,  as  ma;  be  supposed,  of  this  practice,  it  was  thrown  into 

■uSered  no  reduction  b;  the  change,  the  shade  b;  the  inven^on  of  Pe- 

CimDU  having  first  of  all  stripped  rifles.     Uuable  to  contend  wilh  the 

the  weaker  states  in  succession  of  private  wealth  of  his  anlagDnisls, 

tbnr  means  of  defence  (i.  99),  the  he  resorted  to  a  similar  application 

tribute   was   ere    long   raised    b;  of  the  public  mone;;  and  his  en- 

Perictes   to  six  hundred,   and  in  trance  into  the  public  assembly  was 

coarse  of  time  b;  Alcibiadcs  and  marked  b;  a  series  of  measures,  all 

others  to  thirteen  hundred  talents,  tendiugloenahlelhepoorercitizena 

The  cause  of  this  increase  is  well  to  live  upoD  the  public  treasur;. 


moDians. 
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V.        governed  by  their  own  laws.     And  now  that  the 

'     '      '    peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 

A.C.421.     Athenians  or  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  a£:ainst 

Ol.80  3 

Articles  of  the  them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
Srit^e^^  P^-y  the  said  tribute  :  the  cities  are  these :  Argilus, 
mnnun.^**'^'^^  Stagcirus,  Acauthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus ; 
and  they  shall  be  confederates  of  neither  side, 
neither  of  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  of  the  Athe- 
nians; but  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade  these 
cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  them  for  confederates,  having  gotten 
their  consent. 

"The  Mecybernajans,  Sanaeans,  and  Singaeans, 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities  on  the  same  condi- 
tions with  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Panactum  unto  the  Athenians. 


Besides    the    vast   public  works,  expenditure :  and  the  military  chest 

good  in  themselves,  but  undertaken  was  left  to  depend  on  extraordinary 

mainly  \\dth    the  view  of  giving  contributions.     His  other  measure 

bread  to  a  great  number  of  work-  was  still  more  mischievous :  the 

men,  he  was  the  author  of  two  payment  of  an  obole  to  the  juror 

reniiirkable  laws.    In  former  times,  for  his  attendance  at  the  courts  of 

it  had  been  found  necessary  for  the  justice.     The  pay  was  just  high 

public  tranquillity,  that  the  admis-  enough  to  ensure  the  attendance 

sion  to  the  theatre,  originally  gra-  of  the  most  objectionable  class  of 

tuitous,  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurors  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  life 

charge  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  fortune  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Pericles  passed  a  law  entitling  every  Corruption  was  probably  a  vice  in- 

citizen  to  this  money  out  of  the  herent  in  the  tribunals  as  organized 

treasury.      Had  the  design  been  by  Solon :  the  6000  sworn  citizens, 

simply  to  place  the  amusement  of  or  jurors,  called  the  riXuxLa.    But 

the  theatre  within  reach  of  the  poor  that  the  bribing  of  them  was,  a  few 

citizens,  the  obvious  plan  was  to  years  later  than  the  present  time, 

revive  the  free  admission.  In  course  reduced  to  a  regular  system  ;  and 

of  time,  the  theoricon  absorbed  the  that  condemnations  of  obnoxious 

entire  surplus  funds  of  the  treasury,  individuals  were  extorted  by  threats 

after  defraying  the  ordinary  civil  of  withholding  prosecutions,  and 
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"  And  the  Atbenians  shall  render  to  the  Lace-        v. 
dsemonians  Coryphasium,  Cythera,  Metbone,  Pte-    "^^ — • 
learn,  and  Atalante :    they  shall   likewise  deliver     A.c.421. 
whatsoever  Lacedsemonians  are  in  the  prison  of  Ariici«ofiiiB 
Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever  in  StA^"^ 
the  Athenian  dominion  :  and  dismiss  all  the  Pelo-'"^.'*"'**^* 
ponnesians  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all'  that  Bra- 
sidas  did  there  put  in,  and  whatsoever  confederates 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  in  prison,  either  at 
Athens  or  in  the  Athenian  state. 

"  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  deliver  whomsoever  they  have  in  their 
hands  of  the  Athenians  or  their  confederates,  in 
the  same  manner. 

therebj  cutliag  abort  the  juror's  b;  the  overthrow  of  th«  Aieopigus, 

faj:  this  Pericles  alooe  is  answer-  to  place    the  life  and   fortune  of 

able  for.     As  to  the  allies,   the  everj  citizen  at  the  mere;  of  a  vole 

■mountofdireot  UxeswruDgfrom  of  an  atsemblf  of  6000  citizens, 

them,  was  tbe  least  of  their  grier-  Oftbejusticedealt  outbyapopular 

ances.  A  far  sorer  burthen  was  tbe  assembly,  an  example  is  seen  in  the 

transfer  of  all  criminal  causes,  and  affair  of  the  Hermes-busts  (vi.  44, 

all  suits  inrolving  propeitj  aboTc  note):  anotherin  thefateof  the  ten 

a  certain  tow  amount,  from  their  generals  afler  the  battle  of  Argi- 

own  tribunals  to  those  of  Athens,  nus^.    Tbe  working  of  tbe  Ueliiea 

She  derived  therefrom  tbe  profits,  shewed  itself  in  tbeoccasionAl  direct 

comparatively  triBing,  arising  from  division  of  the  rich  man's  property 

fees  of  justice  and  tbe  influx  of  aniongstthecitizenaat1arge(Herm. 

stiangeis  into  the  city,  at  the  ex-  §  163,  n.  7) :  and  in  tbe  common 

pense   of  suffering  to  the   allies  practiceofconfiscatiogtheproperty 

difficult  to  he  conceived.     This  is  of  the  rich  to  supply  tbe  wants  of 

what  the  Athenian   orator  (i.  77)  tbe   treasury,   whence    tbe  jurors 

wishes  to  represent  as  a  commer-  derived  their  salary  (Arist  v.  5,  vi. 

rtiini  jurii  prabmdi  et  repelendi,  3,  5.).     It  may  perhaps  be  a  ques- 

At  tbe  time  of  Pericles'  accesuon  tion,  whether  if  victory  in  this  war 

lo  power,  the  Athenians,  amongst  had   sided  with  Athens,  she  could 

whom  democracy  bad  already  made  long  have  survived  this  state  of 

rapid  strides,  had  still  left   one  things:  and  whether  Pericles  bad 

security  for  an  impartial  trial   in  any  laitb  in  her  so  doing.] 
criiniDal  cases.  This  security  stood        '  ["  And  all  others,  allies  of  tbe 

in  bis  way :  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  Spartans,  in  Scione,  and  alt"  &c] 
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V.  "  Touching  the  Scionaeans,  Toronseans,  and  Ser- 

mylians,  and  whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to 
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^'^'^^l'     the  Athenians,  the  Athenians  shall  do  with  them 

Ol  80  3 

Articles  of  the    what  they  think  fit, 

S^thenlMr  "  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lace- 
ttotknt!^'*^"'  daemonians  and  their  confederates,  city  by  city ; 
and  that  oath  shall  be  the  greatest^  that  in  each 
city  is  in  use.  The  thing  that  they  shall  swear 
shall  be  this  :  /  stand  to  these  articles  and  to  this 
peace y  trvly  and  sincerely.  And  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  confederates  shall  take  the  same 
oath  to  the  Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on 
both  sides  every  year  renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars 
[inscribed  with  this  peace]  at  Olympia,  Pythia^,  and 
in  the  Isthmus  ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel ;  and 
at  Lacedaemon,  in  the  Amyclaeum. 

"  And  if  anything  be  on  either  side  forgotten, 
or  shall  be  thought  fit  upon  good  deliberation  to 
be  changed ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

19.  "  This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the 
24th  of  the  month  Artemisium,  Pleistolas  being 

*  [Id  furmulisjurisjurandi,  varii  and  their  allies  (see  ch.  47):  here 

et  coiifinnandi  et  fidein  dandi  gra-  therefore  they  swear  both  to  the 

duserant.  Prseter  usitatum  testium  I^cedsemoniaDS  and  to  their  allies, 

jusjuraadum  aliiid  erat  sanctius,  whilst  the  latter  swear  to  the  Atheii- 

quod  map^is  quara  alia  fidem  ob-  ians  ouly. — The  Amyclaeum  was  a 

stringere  videbatur :  quale  prsesta-  templeof  Apollo  at  i4?n^c/d>,  and  not 

bant  Areopagits,  dum  se  et  omnem  actually  a  part  of  Sparta  so  called, 

progeniem  diris  devovent,  quodque  as  supposed  by  some :  but  from  its 

ut  praecipua  gravitate  et  vi  prsedi-  nearness,  Arayclae  itself  was  consi- 

tum  memoratur.     Imprimis  illam  dered  as  part  of  Sparta,  as  the  Pei- 

formulamobligareputaverunt,  qua  raeus  of  Athens  and  the  Herseum 

per  liberos  jurabant.     Goeller. —  ofArgos.     Haack.  Popp.] 
He  observes  also,  that  the  Athen-        '  By  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian 

ians  swore  on  behalf  of  themselves  games  were  kept. 
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ephore  at  Sparta,  and  the  1 5tb  of  Elaphebolium,        v. 
after  the  account  of  Athens,  Alcseua  being  archon.'       „^  ^  ' 

"  They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  *;^^^- 
these.  Of  the  LacedEemonians  :  Pleistolas,  Dama- 
getus,  Cbionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus, 
Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippoa, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilns.  Of 
the  Athenians  these :  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon, 
Myrtilus,  Thraaycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocratea,  lol- 
cius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demosthenes." 

20.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  of 
winter,  and  the  spring  then  beginning,  presently 
after  the  City  Bacchanals,  and  [full]  ten  years  and 
some  few  days  over*,  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now 
for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a  man  consider  the 
times  themselves :  and  not  trust  to  the  account  of 
the  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places  bare  chief 
offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves  had  their 
names  ascribed  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing. 
For  it  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  office,  or  who  in  the  midst,  or  bow  be 
was,  when  anything  fell  out.  But  if  one  reckon  the  The  irm  •«?  of 
same  by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  they  j«nofihi.w«. 
are  written',  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half  years 
which  make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of 
ten  summers  and  as  many  winters  continuance. 

'  ["  This  Irealy  Ij^ns  from  the  '  ["  A  few  dajs  leu."     Goellei, 

ephorak;  of  Pleistolas,  the  fourth  Amold.     Of  the  next  sentence  the 

dajr  before  the  end  (i.  e.  the  3f>tli)  sense  inaj  be  coirecti]'  gireo :  but 

ofthemonth  Arteniisiuni;iiDdfram  the  text,  us  it  stands,  is  admitted 

tbearchoDship  of  Alcceus  Ht  Athens,  to  be  unlransUlahle.] 

the  sixth  day  before  the  end  (the  '  [That  is,  "as  thcj  ate  here 

ailh)  of  the  month  Elaphcbolion".]  written".] 
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V.  21.  The  Lacedaemonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by 

^][^[^    lot  to  begin  the  restitution)  both  dismissed  pre- 
A.C.421.     sently  those  prisoners  they  had  then  in  their  hands, 
TheLaced'smcm.  aud  also  seut  ambassadors,  Ischagoras,  Menas,  and 
^o^Ae***     Philocharidas,  into  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  with 
^u^^dew*'^  command  to  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to 
their  priBonera.  thc  Athcniaus,  aud  requiring  the  rest  of  their 
confederates  there  to  accept  of  the  peace  in  such 
manner  as  was  for  every  of  them  accorded.     But 
The  Amphipou.  thcy  would  uot  do  it,  because  they  thought  it  was 
I^dCT^w     ^ot  for  their  advantage:   and  Clearidas  also,  to 
Mivesimder  the  gratify  thc  Chdcidcans,  surrendered  not  the  city, 
alleging  that  he  could  not   do   it  whether  they 
would  or  not.    And  coming  away  soon  after  with 
those  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  both  to  purge 
himself,  if  he  should  be  accused  by  those  with 
Ischagoras  for  disobeying  the   state's   command, 
ciearidiu  endea.  aud  also  to  try  if  the  peace  might  by  any  means 
IS^the^^ace.  ^®  shakcu  ^  I  whcu  he  found  it  firm,  he  himself 
being  sent  back  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  com- 
mand principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  then  to  draw  thence  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  that  were  in  it,  immediately  took  his 
journey.     22.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be 
present  themselves  in  Lacedaemon :  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians required  such  of  them  as  formerly  refused, 
that  they  would  accept  the  peace.    But  they,  upon 
the  same  pretence  on  which  they  had  rejected  it 
before,  said,  that  unless  it  were  more  reasonable 
they  would  not  accept  it.   And  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  them- 

^  ["  Might  be  altered :  and  finding  it  already  ratified"  &c.   Goeller.] 
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selves  entered  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league' :        v. 
because  they  imagined  that  the  Argives  would  not    ■  ,^^  ,  '- 
renevf  their  peace,  {because  they  had  refused  it     ^^^^ 
before  when  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argoa,  TheUcBtemoo. 
and  held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  ™u,Th.  Aihm- 
the  Athenians)  :  and  also  conceived,  that  by  this  "^ 
means  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  stir ;  for 
if  they  could,  they  would  turn  to  the  Athenians. 
Wherefore  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being  then 
present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed ;  and  the 
oath  and  league  was  concluded  on  in  the  terms 
following : 

23.  "The  Lacedaemonians  shall  be  confederates TB»umci,Bi 
with  the  Athenians  for  fifty  years.  bb"kknVhb' 

"  If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedie-  "^"'"",n, 
monians  and  do  the  LacedsemoDians  any  harm,  the  '>hbmani. 
Athenians  shall  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but  if 
the  enemy,after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held  as  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 
and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both ;  and  both 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly :  and 
this  is  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

"  And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Athenians,  and  do  the  Athenians  any  harm,  then 
the  Lacedaemonians  shall  aid  the  Athenians  against 
them  in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but 
if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 


'  [ivjijtaxiar-.  in  its  Strict  sense,     (see  i.  44) ;  here,  an  alliance  defat- 
an  alliance  offauive  and  defauive    sive  only.] 
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V.        and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  both  ;  and  both  the 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  together :  and 


TKAB  X. 

A.a42i.     this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 
Articles  of  the        "If  thclr  slavcs  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall 
thfil^m^Q.  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  their  strength 

ians  and  tl 
Athenians. 


i<u»  »>d  the     possible. 


(( 


These  things  shall  be  sworn  unto  by  the  same 
men  on  either  side  that  swore  the  peace,  and  shall 
be  every  year  renewed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  [at 
their]  coming  to  the  Bacchanals  at  Athens ;  and  by 
the  Athenians  [at  their]  going  to  the  Hyacinthian 
feast  at  Lacedaemon  ;  and  either  side  shall  erect  a 
pillar,  [inscribed  with  this  league] ,  one  at  Lacedae- 
mon, near  unto  Apollo  in  the  Amyclaeum,  another 
at  Athens,  near  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 

"  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  to  add  or  take  away  anything  touching  the 
league,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly." 

"  24.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  oath,  these: 
Pleistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis^ 
Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus,  Alcinadas,  Tellis, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the  Athenians : 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthyde- 
mus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thra- 
sycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates, 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes." 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace  : 

The  Athenians  aud  thc  Atheuiaus  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
deliver  the  pri-  ^]jg  ^^^^  |.]jgy  j^g^^j  takcu  in  thc  island ;  and  by  this 

Koners  taken  at  •^  •' 

PjiM.  time  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year.  And^ 


'  ["  And  hitherto  hath  heen  writ-    these  ten  years  was  without  inter- 
ten  this  6rst  war,  which  during    mission."    Goeller.] 
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hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years,  which        v. 
this  first  war  continued  without  intermission.  '^HtTT 

25.  After  the  peace  and  league  made  between     ^^J?*' 
the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians,  after  the  ten 
years'  war,  Pleistolas  being  ephore  at  Lacedaemon 
and  Alcaeus  archon  of  Athens  ;  though  there  were 
peace  to  those  that  had  accepted  it ;  yet  the  Co- 
rinthians and  some  cides  of  Peloponnesus  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  what  was  done,  and  presently 
arose  another  stir  by  the  confederates  against  La- 
cedEemon.    And  the  LacedEemonians  also  after  a  TheUc«dED«i- 
while  became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for  not'^^'^^rf,^'' 
performing  somewhat  agreed  on  iu  the  articles."*'''**'^''" 
And  for  six  years  and  ten  months'  they  abstmned 
from  entering  into  each  other's  territories  with 
their  arms :  but  the  peace  being  weak,  they  did 
each  other  abroad  what  harm  they  could ;  and  in 
the  end  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace  made 
after  those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war. 

26.  This  also  hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens 
written  from  point  to  point,  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, as  everything  came  to  pass,  until  such  time 
as  the  Ijacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  had 
made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  bad 
taken  their  long  walls  and  Pierffius.     To  which  Pr™  ib.  y^^a. 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it   is   in  ™f°5,l°T^ 
all  twenty-seven  years.    As  for  the  composition  '^^■••™» 
between,   if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be 
accounted  with  the  war,  he   shall  think  amiss. 
For  let  him  look  into  the  actions  that  passed  as 

'  [Auctoris  compuUtio  HnDarum  lati,  rursus  ad  belliim  apene  cnm 

pn^KdituruBqueadannum01.91.  AtheQiensibusFterendumaeacciDX- 

3.  A.C.  114  :    quo   tempore  Lace-  enint;  vide  vLdS.  Eseuntipsi  sex 

",  ftb  Alcibiade   exstimu-  aDni  et  menses  decern.    Goeller.] 
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V.        they  are  distinctly  set  down*;  and  he  shall  find 
' — ' — '   that  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in 

YBAR   XI.  *^ 

AC. 421.     which  they  neither  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  all, 
The  time  of  this  according  to  the  articles.     Besides,  in  the  Man- 
«tee3*^J^.  tinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions, 
it  was  on  both  sides  infringed :  moreover,  the  con- 
federates on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in 
hostility  as  before :  and  the  Boeotians  had  but  a 
truce  from  one  ten  days  to  another.     So  that  with 
the  first  ten  years'  war,  and  with  this  doubtful 
cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it,  a  man 
The  number  of  shall  fiud,  couutiug  by  the  times,  that  it  came  to 
whde w^Lt^  j^^'  s^  many  years  and  some  few  days :  and  that 
those  who  built  upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles, 
have^  this  number  only  to  agree.   And  I  remember 
yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  and  so 
on  till  the  end,  it  was  uttered  by  many  that  it  should 
be  of  thrice  nine  years'  continuance.   And^  for  the 
time  thereof  I  lived  in  my  strength,  and  applied 
my  mind  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Thucydides,  for  samc.     It  happened  also  that  I  was  banished  my 

his  ill  success  si  .  r  .  .  a^  i  , 

Amphipoiis,  ba.  couutry  Tor  twenty  years,  after  my  charge  at 
fc^tn^y^  Amphipoiis :  whereby  being  present  at^  the  aflfairs 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
reason  of  my  exile,  I  could  at  leisure  the  better 
learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.  The  quarrels 
therefore,  and  perturbations  of  the  peace,  after 
those  ten  years,  and  that  which  followed,  according 

*  ["  For  let  him  consider  how  it    with  the  prediction".    Am. — **  For 
(the  composition)  is  characterized    I  myself  remember  yet"  Sec.'] 

by  the  facts  of  the  case".  Arnold,        '  [*'  And  I  lived  to  the  end  of  it, 
Goeller.]  being  of  an  age  to  judge  of  events 

*  ["  Found  in  this  solitary  in-    and  also  appl3ring"  &c.] 

stance  the  event  exactly  agreeing        *  [**  Conversant  with."  Arnold.] 
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as  from  time  to  time  the  war  was  carried,  I  will        v. 
now  pursue.^ 


TBAB   XI. 


momana. 


27.  After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years'  peace     A.c.421. 
and  the  league  which  followed,  and  when  those  The  connthians 
ambassadors  which  were  sent  for  out  of  the  rest  i^w^to  make 
of  Peloponnesus  to  accept  the  said   peace  were  *  ^^"^^^ 
departed  from  Lacedsemon,  the  Corinthians  (the  ^"^J^®  i^ce^«- 
rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  turning  first  to 
Argos^  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Argive 
magistrates  to  this  purpose : — that  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the 
Athenians,  their  hitherto  mortal  enemies,  tendingnot 
to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  of  Peloponnesus, 
it  behoved  them*  to  consider  of  a  course  for  the 
safety  of  the  same :  and  to  make  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and  were  a  free  city, 
and  admitted  the  like  and  equal  trials  of  judgment 
with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the  Argives 
for  the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other:   and  to 
assign  them  a  few  men  with  absolute  authority 
from  the  state,  to  treat  with :  and  that  it  should 
not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end,  that  if 
the  multitude  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be 
unknown  that  ever  they  had  made  such  a  motion : — 
affirming,  that  many  would  come  into  this  confe- 
deracy upon  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians.    And 

'  ["  The  controTeisy  therefore  but  they  tumiDg**  &c.  Bekk.  &c.] 
after  these  ten  years,  and  the  fol-        *  ["  The  Argives" — The  limiting 

lowing  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  the  alliance  to  such  states  as  treated 

the  war  thereupon  how  it  was*'  &c.]  others  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in 

'  ["After  concluding  &c.,  the  the  distribution  of  justice,  operated 

embassies  from  Peloponnesus,  which  as  an  exclusion  from  it  of  all  states 

were  sent  for  to  assist  at  them,  re-  not  independent  on  the  one  hand, 

tired  from  Lacedsemon.    And  all  and  of  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the 

but  the  Corinthians  went  home:  other.    Goeller.] 
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V.        the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this  overture, 
'^liiTiT    went  home. 

n^fi'  28.  These  men  of  Argos  having  heard  them,  and 
Tweire  men  reported  their  proposition  both  to  the  magistrates 
tote^tllo^  and  to  the  people,  the  Argives  ordered  the  same 
^***°®-  accordingly :  and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it 

should  be  lawful  for  any  Grecian  to  make  the 
league  that  would,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  they  were  to 
enter  into  any  league  without  the  consent  of  the 
Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more 
willingly  admit,  as  well  for  that  they  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  make  war  upon  them ;  (for 
the  truce  between  them  was  now  upon  expiring) ; 
as  also  because  they  hoped  to  have  the  principality* 
of  Peloponnesus.  For  about  this  time  Lacedaemon 
had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives  in  all 
points  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred 
in  the  Attic  war,  but  rather  been  at  peace  with 
both,  and  thereby  gotten  in  their  revenue^.     Thus 

*  [fiyfi<riaBai :  to  obtain  the  ijyf-  made  attempts,  with  little  success, 

fiovia,  or  to  be  the  leading  power.]  upon  Argos :  but  when    the  final 

'  [*'But  rather  made  their  ac-  conquest  of  Cynaria  (see  ch.  4 1 ,  n.) 
count  by  being  at  peace  with  both*',  had  given  her  the  key  of  Argolis, 
Arnold,  Goeller. — ^The  Dorians  that  Cleomenes  in  a  decisive  victory, 
subdued  Argos,  did  not,  like  the  some  time  between  524  and  the 
Spartans,  congregate  themselves  in  Persian  war  (see  Muell.  iii.  4 ),  slew 
the  capital,  but  dispersed  them-  six  thousand  of  her  Dorian  citizens, 
selves  in  several  of  the  ancient  and  After  this  disaster,  and  till  the  next 
considerable  cities :  whereby  the  generation  arrived  at  manhood  and 
influence  of  Argos  in  Argolis  was  expelled  them,  the  government  fell 
almost  annihilated,  and  she  was  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  {^ym- 
reduced  to  being  the. head  of  a  nesii):  and  to  replenish  her  free 
league  for  common  defence  and  population,  she  was  obliged  to  col- 
regulation  of  the  common  interests,  lect  and  admit  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
Within  a  century  after  the  Dorian  zenship  the  subject  perioeci  of  the 
invasion,   Spartan    ambition    had  surrounding  cities.     She  was  too 
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the  Argives  received  into  league  all  such  Grecians        v. 
as  came  unto  them.  '"'      * 

29.  First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans     a.c.43i. 

Oi  89  8. 

and  their  confederates :  which  they  did  for  fear  of  The  r^t  of  Pdo. 
the  Lacedaemonians.     For  a  part  of  Arcadia,  during  rJhTi^*'^* 
the  war  of  Athens,  was  come  under  the  obedience  ^*"8"^ 
of  the  Mantineans  ;  over  which  they  thought  the 
Lacedaemonians,  now  they  were  at  rest,  would 
not  permit  them  any  longer  to  command :  and 
therefore  they  willingly  joined  with  the  Argives, 
as  being,  they  thought,  a  great  city,  ever  enemy 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  governed  as  their  own 
by  democracy  \  When  the  Mantineans  had  revolted, 

crippled  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostility  would  exclude  her  from 
Persian  war,  and  followed  the  coun-  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
sel  of  the  oracle:  '* hostile  to  her  Greece.  Very  little  is  known  of 
neighbours,  but  the  friend  of  the  the  manner  in  which  she  gained  a 
gods,  to  draw  in  her  spear  and  sit  footing  in  those  towns.  The  in- 
watchfully  guarding  her  head :  and  vading  Dorians  effected  no  settle- 
the  head  will  take  care  of  the  ment  in  their  march  through  Area- 
body":  Herod,  rii.  148.  Hatred  dia  in  their  route  to  Sparta:  though 
of  Spartan  supremacy  had  no  small  no  opposition  is  heard  of  by  any 
influence  on  her  policy:  she  pre-  state  except  Tegea.  Still  in  the 
ferred  exclusion  from  the  common  two  first  Messenian  wars  the  Area- 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  even  dians  appear  as  the  allies  of  the 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the  bar-  Messenians.  In  later  times  their 
barian,  rather  than  acknowledge  territory,  the  most  extensive  in  Pe- 
tbeirycfioyia  of  Sparta:  Herod,  ibid,  loponnesus,  served  only  as  a  tho- 
Her  new  population  was  indus-  roughfare  for  hostile  armies:  the 
trious,  and  multiplied  apace ;  and  people,  the  native  Pelasgians,  who 
prosperity  and  wealth  returned  to  had  immemorial  possession  of  the 
Argos:  but  her  constitution  thereby  land  (Herod,  i.  146,  viii  73),  had 
received  a  democratic  tendency  in-  no  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
consistentwith  the  Doric  character,  ponnesus,  and  shed  their  blood  for 
the  peculiar  features  of  which  gra-  hire  in  quarrels  with  which  they 
dually  disappeared.]  had  no  concern.  The  Mantineans 
^  [Except  the  possession  of  Mes-  however,  though  they  now  followed 
senia,  nothing  was  so  vitally  im-  the  policy  of  Argos,  had  long  been 
portant  to  Sparta  as  her  influence  attached  to  the  Peloponnesian 
•ver  the  towns  of  Arcadia :  as  their  league,  and  the  faithful   ally   of 

VOL.  IX.  D 
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V.        the  rest  of  Pelopounesus  began  also  to  mutter 
^7"^      '    amongst  themselves,  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do 
o  ^89^**     the  like  :  conceiving  that  there  was  somewhat  in 
it  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Mantineans 
to  tarn ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it 
was  written  in  the  articles   of  the  Attic  peace. 
The  article  of    fkat  it  skould  he  lawful  to  add  unto  or  take  away 

adding  and  alter-  ^,  ,  tt»  •»* 

ing  rai»uked.    jrom  the  same,  whatsoever  shoma  seem  good  to  the 
two  cities  of  the  Lacedamonians  and  the  Athen^ 
tans.      For   this  was   the   article  that  the   most 
troubled  the  Peloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a 
jealousy  that  the  Lacedaemonians   might  have  a 
purpose,  joining  with  the  Athenians,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection :  for  in  justice,  the  power  of  changing 
the  articles  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.     Whereupon,  many  fear- 
ing such  an  intention,  applied  themselves  to  the 
Argives,  every  one  severally  striving  to  come  into 
their  league. 
TheLaced»mon.     30.  Thc  Laccdaemoniaus  perceiving  this  stir  to 
wuhtEnth.  begin  in  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
ians  about  this  y^Q^e  both  thc  coutrivcrs  of  it,  and  entered  them- 

league  with 

Argos.  selves  also  into  the  league  with  Argos,  sent  ambas- 

sadors unto  Corinth,  with  intention  to  prevent  the 
sequel  of  it :  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole 
design,  and  for  their  own  revolt  in  particular, 
which  they  intended  to  make  from  them  to  the 
league  of  the  Argives ;   saying  that  they  should 


Sparta :  and  their  present  defection  staunch  ally  of  Sparta),  and  partly 

may  be  attributed  partly  to  their  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 

desire  to  retain  possession  of  Par-<  government  under  the  influence  of 

rhasia    and    to   their  hostility  to  Argos.    This  defection  is  not  for- 

Tegea,  (ever  since  its  reduction  the  gotten  in  after  times :  see  ch.  50,  n.] 
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therein  infringe  their  oath,and  that  theyhadalready        v. 
done  unjustly,  to  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the    ■      ' — ' 
Athenians ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  article  of  their     a.c.«i. 
league ',  that  what  the  major  part  of  the  confede- 
rates should  conclude,  unless  it  were  hindered  by 
some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good. 
But  the  Corinthians,   those   confederates  which  Tbeai»i<vT  of 
had  refused  the  peace  as  well  as  they  being  now  '^^^^^ntZ'^z 
at  Corinth,  (for  they  had  sent  for  them  before),  in  ^y,^«^- 
their  answer  to  the  Lacedsemonians  did  not  openly 
allege  the  wrongs  they  had  received  ;  as  that  the 
Athenians  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anacto- 
rium^,  nor  anything  else  they  bad  in  this  war  lost : 
but  pretended  not  to  betray  those  of  Thrace^;  for 
that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath  to  them, 
both  when  together  with  Potidaea  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.     And  there- 
fore, they  said,  they  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their 
league  by  rejecting  the  peace  with  Athens.    For 
having  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they  should 
in  betraying  them  offend  the  gods.     And  whereas 
it  is  said,  unless  some  god  or  hero  hinder  it,  this  ^,^^^  ^^^^ 
appeareth  to  be  a  divine  hindrance.     Thus  they  to"iUin«  ibeir 
answered  for  their  old  oath.  Then,  for  their  league  Ar^o*! 
with  the  Argives,  they  gave   this   answer :   that 
when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends,  they 
would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.    And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  Lacedfemon  went  home.    At 
the  same  time  were  present  also  in  Corinth  the 
ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite  the  Corinthians 
to  their  league,  and  that  without  delay.     But  the 
Corinthians  appointed  them  to  come  again  at  their 

'  The  Peloponnesian.    '  [See  ii.  30,  iv.  49.]    »  [tobC  iwi  ©pffKijc-] 
D  s 


A  ue  isieians  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lace 
concerning  Lepreum.     For  the  Leprei 
heretofore   warred  on  certain  of  the 
&nd  for  their  aid  called  the  Eleians  into 
federacy  with  condition  to  give  the  moi 
land^  [to  be  won  from  them] ,  when  the 
ended,  the  Eleians  gave  unto  the  Lepi 
i^hole  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves 
imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  to  be  paid 
Olympian:  which  they  continued  to  pa 
beginning  of  the  Athenian  war.     But  ai 
upon  pretence  of  that  war  giving  over 
nent,  the  Eleians  would  have  forced  th 
igain.    The  Lepreates  for  help  having  re 
he  Lacedaemonians  :  and  the  cause  beinf 
D  their  decision,  the  Eleians  afterwards,  i 
icion  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
ght,  renounced  the   reference,  and  w 
rritory  of  the  Lepreates.    The  Laceds 
jvertheless  gave   sentence,   that  the   ! 
ould  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it  or  not^  anc 
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taking  this  as  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received        v. 

their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  article  of 

their  league,  "  that  what  every  one  possessed  when 

they  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they 

should  possess  when  they  gave  it  over"  * ;  revolted 

to  the  Argives  as  wronged,  and  entered  league 

with  them  as  is  before  related.     After  these  came  tiic  conntbimM 

presently  into  the  Argive  league  the  Corinthians,  u^uVhra™ 

and  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace.    The  BcEotians  [^^"^^^^ 

also   and   Megareans   threatened  as  much  ^ :   but  ai«o«. 

because  they  thought  the  Argive  democracy  would 

not  be  so  commodious  for  them,  who  were  governed 

according  to  the  government  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

32.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  The  Athenian* 
Athenians  expugned  Scione,   slew  all  that  were '^''"  ^*°°*'* 
within  it  at  man*s  estate^,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  gave  their  territory  to  the  Pla- 
taeans.     They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  The  Deiians  re- 
both  in  consideration  of  the  defeats  they  had  i-g.  p^*^**^  *°  ^**- 
ceived  after  their  expulsion,  and  also  because  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it.    The  Phoceans  phods  and  lo. 
and  Locrians  also  began  a  war  at  that  time  against  ^'"*°^^- 
each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  The  corinuuans 
leagued,  went  to  Tegea  to  cause  it  to  revolt  from  dSeaof Pdbpo^- 


'  [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  fun- 
damental preliminary  agreement, 
descrihed  in  ch.  17  in  very  different 
terms :  '*  that  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded on  the  terms  of  each  party 
rendering  what  they  had  taken  in 
the  war*' :  otherwise  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
derates had  given  each  other   a 


guarantee  to  this  effect  before  the 
war.  ThirlwalL] 

'  ["  Thought  themselves  also 
wronged:  but  being  watched  and 
courted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  thinking  the  Argive  democracy 
would  not  be  so  commodious  for 
them  &c.,  they  stirred  &c."  Goell.] 

^  [See  Cleon's  decree,  iv.  122.] 
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V.        the  Lacedaemonians,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  import- 
ant piece ^  [of  Peloponnesus],  and  making  account, 
A.ic  421.     if  they  gained  it  to  their  side,  they  should  easily 
nesus'iind  ouier  obtaiu  thc  wholc.     But  when  the  Tegeates  refused 
fe)m1t!fe'i^ed«- to   bccomc   encmics   to   the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
monians  to  the    Coriuthians,  who  till  then  had  been  very  forward, 

Argives.  "' 

grew  less  violent :  and  were  afraid  that  no  more 

of  the  rest  would  come   in.     Nevertheless   they 

went  to  the  Boeotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter 

into  league  with  them  and  the  Argives,  and  to  do 

The  corinihiaM  as  thcy  did.     And  the  Corinthians  further  desired 

^^^rtT^^'  the  Boeotians  to  go  along  with  them  to  Athens,  and 

BJ^tian^hiiit.  to  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days'  truce,  to 

that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and 

Boeotians  presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty 

years'  peace,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Boeotians 

had   it :   and  if  the  Athenians   refused,  then  to 

renounce  theirs,  and  make  no  more  truces  here- 

TheBffotians    aftcr  without  thc  Corinthians.     The  Corinthians 

having  made   this  request,   the   Boeotians  willed 


take  time  to  an* 


swer  concennng 


aieaguewith  thcm,  touchlug  thc  Icaguc  with  the  Argives,  to 
stay  a  while  longer,  and  went  with  them  to  Athens, 
but  obtained  not  the  ten  days'  truce  :  the  Athen- 


*  ["  Part  (of  their  plan)". — "  the  tation  of  an  ambiguous  oracle,  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus". — Tegea  Spartans  (854,  A.C)  invaded  the 
since  its  reduction  by  Sparta,  had  territory  of  Tegea,  carrying  with 
ever  been  supported  by  her,  in  them  thefetters  which  they  expected 
accordance  with  her  policy  of  pre-  to  lay  upon  the  Tegeatans :  but 
venting  the  growth  of  any  consider-  being  overthrown,  submitted  to 
able  state,  against  the  pretensions  have  them  imposed  on  themselves, 
of  Mantineia :  and  to  the  fidelity  of  Herodotus  (i.  67.)  saw  the  same 
Tegea  she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  fetters  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
her  safety  at  this  perilous  moment  Minerva  at  Tegea.  The  import- 
All  her  recollections  connected  with  ance  of  Tegea  to  Sparta  in  a  mili- 
Tegea  were  not  of  a  pleasant  tary  point  of  view  has  already  been 
nature.     Led  by  their  misinterpre-  noticed :  iii.  8,  note.] 
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ians  aDswering,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  coufe-        v. 
derates  with  the  liaced^monians,  they  had  a  peace    "^^^^^ 
akeady.     Nevertheless  the   Bceotians  would  not    *■  ^  ^a'- 
relinquish  their  ten  days   truce,  though  the  Co-  TiieAthmi™. 
rinthians  both  required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  ^^-iluc^ih, 
it  was  so  before  agreed  on.    Yet  the  Athenians  corinihi™. 
granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms,  but 
without  solemn  ratification'. 

33.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  with  Thgtaoedan»n- 
their  whole  power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax  '^^^'*' 
the  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacediemonians,  '^tp"'»- 
made  war  upon  the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects 

of  the  Mantineans ;  partly  as  called  in  by  occasion 
of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if 
they  could,  to  demolish  a  fortification  which  the 
Mantineans  had  built  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in 
Cypsela,  in  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians  towards* 
Sciritis  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians.  And  the 
Mantineans,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  custody 
of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  Md*  the  Parrhasians 
their  confederates:  but  being  unable  to  defend 
both  the  fort  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the 
Parrhasians  too,  they  went  home  again.  And  the 
Lacedsemonians,  when  they  had  set  the  Parrhasians 
at  liberty,  and  demolished  the  fortification,  went 
home  likewise. 

34.  The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  TheL«»iiE>dDit. 
went  out  with  Brasidas,  and  of  which  Clearidas  Jj^inCi^^™ 
after  the  making  of  the  peace  had  the  charge,  were  ^"^"^^"^^ 
returned  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace  :  the  Lace- 

■  ["  But  no  treaty".]  '  ["  Themselves  guarded  the  ter- 

*  ["As  a  check  upoD  Sciritis".    ritorj  of  tbcit  CDurederates  the  Far- 
See  v.  dl.  Am.]  rhasians"-     Arnold.] 
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Y,  dfemonians  made  a  decree,  that  those  Helotes 

^  '  — ^  which  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  receive 

A,  r,  4i»K  their  liberty,  and  inhabit  where  they  thought  good  \ 

Ku^m^xAs  jj^^  ^^^  j^^g  ^^^^  ^j^^y  placed  them,  together  with 

such  others  as  had  been  newly  enfranchised^,  in 

Lepreum ;  a  city  standing  in  the  confines  between 

Laconia  and  the  Eleians,  with  whom  they  were  now 

riif^Liimiiviuon.  at  variance.     Fearing  also  lest  those  citizens  of 

Ihiiwrn. uvT their  own,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  island  and 

1"  **J**nr,!;'!.t  ^.  had  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  Athenians,  should 

bimr  oHU'ti  or  to  ir  ^ 

iimki)  brtTgiUn.  upon  apprchensiou  of  disgrace  for  that  calamity, 
if  they  remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some 
innovation  in  the  state,  they  disabled  them*  [though] 

'  [An  essential  condition  of  their  highest  degree  at  Sparta  was  a  kind 

freedom :  being  bound  to  the  soil,  of  excommunication,  reserved  for 

and  incapable  of  removal  from  it,  for  him  that  disgraced  himself  in 

or  of  receiving  their  freedom  but  at  the  field,  or  returned,  as  Aristo- 

the  will  of  the  state.]  demus  at  Thermopyls,  without  his 

'  [yeodaiJwSiav : "  recently  ascrib-  companions.  The  culprit  could  fill 
ed  to  the  ^rjfios"  u  e,  new  Spartans :  no  public  office:  had  the  lowest 
a  name  acquired  by  the  enfranch-  place  in  the  chorus :  in  the  game  of 
ised  helot  after  having  been  some  ball,  neither  party  would  have  him 
time  in  possession  of  his  liberty,  on  their  mde:  he  could  find  no  com- 
Their  number  soon  nearly  equalled  petitor  in  the  gynmasium,  no  corn- 
that  of  the  citizens.  There  were  panion  of  his  tent  in  the  field :  none 
also  Mothones  or  Mothaces  (from  would  give  him  fire:  his  degra- 
nSBtav,  vema) :  helots,  that  having  dation  was  made  visible  to  the 
been  brought  up  with  young  Spar-  world  by  his  ragged  cloak  and  half- 
tans  (like  EumsBus  in  the  house  of  shaved  beard.  Muell.  iii.  10. — The 
Ulysses)  obtained  their  freedom  same  degree  of  infamy  at  Athens 
without  the  rights  of  citizenship,  amounted  to  actual  outlawry,  the 
Their  descendants  however  must  drifioQ  foirly  losing  all  protection 
sometimes  have  obtained  those  of  the  law,  both  public  and  private: 
rights :  since  Callicratides,  Lysan-  whilst  the  minor  degree  deprived 
der,  and  Gylippus  were  of  Mothonic  him  of  some  specified  rights  only ; 
origin.    Mueller,  iii.  3.]  as  the  right  of  speaking  and  voting 

*  ["  They  disgraced  them."     Of  in  the  public  assembly,  of  entering 

dritiia  there  were,  both  at  Sparta  the  agora,  of  sailing  to  the  Uelles- 

aud  Athens,  various  degrees.     The  pont  or  to  Ionia,  &c.  Herm.  §  124.] 
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some  of  them  were'  in  office  already.     And  their        y. 
disablement  was  this  :  "  that  they  should  neither    ■ — ' — » 
bear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  bny  and  sell".    Yet     A.a*3i. 
in  time  they  were  again  restored  to  their  former 
hononrs. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dictideans^  took  Thg  Diciid«i» 
Thyssus,  a  town  in  Mount  Athos,  and  confederate  ^^'""* 
of  the  Athenians.    This  whole  summer  there  was  *">«"'*^ 
continual  commerce  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Pelopounesians  :  nevertheless  they  began,  both  jhidiut  be- 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  to  have  \^^"^^' 
each  other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace,  ■i™™*"". 
in  respect  of  the  places  not  yet  mutually  surren- 
dered.    For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose  lot  it  Ampupoiii  ddc 
fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendered  ^J^;^ 
AmphipoUs  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused  ^j'^^^ 
the  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  n«  tj  ii«  b^ 
Thrace,  nor  by  the  Boeotians   nor  Corinthians :  imihi^ 
though  they  had  ever  professed,  that  in  case  they 
refused  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians  to 
bring  them  to  it  by  force;  and  had  prefixed  a  time, 
(though  not  by  writing),  within  the  which  such  as 
entered  not  into  this  peace  were  to  be  held  as 
enemies  unto  both.   The  Athenians  therefore,  when  Tha  a 
they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  suspected  "^ 
that  they  bad  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon 
refused  to  render  Pylus  when  they  required  it : 
nay,  they  repented  that  they  had  delivered  up  the 
prisoners  they  took  in  the  island ;  and  detained 
the  rest  of  the  towns '  they  then  held,  till  the  La- 

'  ["  An'n^  in  office".  Theobject  habitants  of  Dium  id  ihe  peuinsula 

of  ditgracing,  was  to  render  them  of  Atbos.   The  Dictideans  are  un- 

incapable  of  abasing  tbeir  office  to  known.  Popp.  Goel).  Am,] 

the  detriment  of  the  state.]  '  ["  Places".  Melbone,  Pteieum, 

=  ["The  Dians":  tUt  is,  the  in-  AtalauUs,  CjlLcra  &c.  Goell.] 
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V. 


YKAK  ZI. 

A.C.421. 

Ou89.4. 
TTie  apology  of 
the  Lacedsenion- 
iaiu  for  not  per- 
forming the 
articles. 


The  Athenians 
ilraw  tlie  Mes- 
nenian-H  anil  He- 
lotcs  outof  i*jrlus. 


The  cinl  of  the 
eleventh  Htiinmer 

TlieLacedajiuoD- 
iau  ephores 
eiuleavour  to  dis- 
solve the  peace. 


cedaemoniaDs  should  have  performed  the  conditions 
on  their  part  also.  The  Lacedaemonians  to  this 
alleged,  "  that  they  had  done  what  they  were  able 
to  do  ;  for  they  had  delivered  the  Athenian  pri- 
soners that  were  in  their  hands,  and  had  withdrawn 
their  soldiers  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and 
whatsoever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform: 
but  Amphipolis,  they  said,  was  not  in  their  power 
to  surrender  :  that  they  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  BcEotiaus  and  Corinthians  to  accept  the  peace, 
and  to  get  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Bceotia  to  be  sent  home  :  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or, 
if  not  so,  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it  the  Messenians 
and  Helotes,  as  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their 
garrisons  out  of  the  towns  upon  Thrace ;  and  if 
they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a  garrison  of 
Athenians".  After  divers  and  long  conferences  had 
this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athen- 
ians at  the  last,  as  they  drew  thence  all  the  Mes- 
senians and  Helotes, andall other Laconian fugitives: 
and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a  city  of  Cephallenia. 
So  for  this  summer  there  was  peace,  and  free 
passage  from  one  to  another. 

36.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  (for  now  there 
were  other  ephores  in  office ;  not  those  in  whose  time 
the  peace  was  made,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed 
it),  ambassadors  being  come  from  the  confederates, 
and  the  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  Corinthian  ambas- 
sadors being  [already]  there,  and  having  had  much 
conference  together  but  concluded  nothing,  Cleo- 
bulus  and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors were  gone  home,  entered  into  private 
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conference  with  the  Boeotians   and   Corinthians,        v. 
exhorting  tbera  to  run  both  the  same  course :  and    'j,^,^j/ 
advised  the  BcEotians  to  endeavour  first  to  make  a     ^•*^J?l' 
league  themselves  with  the  Argives,  and  then  to  a  propotiiion  or 
get  the  Argives  together  with  themselves  into  alLTwrfiBm™ 
league  with  the  LacedEemonians :    for  that   they^"'^^'^^ 
might  by  this  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  accept-  conDitiuB. 
ing  the  peace  with  Athens:  for  the  Lacedemonians 
would  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of 
the  Argives,  than'  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of 
the  peace  with  the  Athenians  :  for  they  knew  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  ever  desired  to  have  Argos 
their  friend  upon  any  reasonable  conditions ;  be- 
cause they  knew  that  their  war  without  Pelopon- 
nesus would  thereby  be  a  great  deal  the  easier. 
Wherefore   they  entreated  the  Bceotians  to  put 
Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedeemonians : 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  in  ex- 
change, they  might  make  war  agiunst  the  Athenians 
the  more  commodiously. 

37-  The  BcEOtians  and  Corinthians  being  dis- 
missed^ by  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other 
LacedEemonians  of  that  faction,  with  these  points 
to  be  delivered  to  their  commonwealths,  went  to 
their  several  cities.     And  two  men  of  Argos,  of-niBAinivp.pm. 
principal  authority  in  that  city,  having  waited  for  ^"^^  ^"'j^ 
and  met  with  them  by  the  way,  entered  into  a'"^'^""''™' 
treaty   with   them  about  a  league  between   the 
Argives  and  the  Bceotians,  as  there  was  between 
them   and  the  Corinthians  and  the  Eleians  and 
Mantineans  already :  "  for  they  thought,  if  it  suc- 

'  ["  Would  choose  tlie  frienilship    ing  friends  Sec,  before  coming  to  a 
of  &c.,al  the  risk  of  the  enmity"     rupture"  iie.;  GocU.] 
Sic;  Am. — "Would  prefer  raak-         '  ["  Coatmistitiaed  to  deliver".] 
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V,        ceeded,  they  might  [the  more]  easily  have  either 
'  ^^^^  ^  ^    war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now  be 
A.C.421.     common),  either  with  the  Lacedaemonians  or  whom- 
soever else  it  should  be  needful".     When  the 
Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.     For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested 
the  same  things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  fiiends 
in  Lacedaemon  had  been  sent  to  procure  of  the 
and  promise  to  Argivcs.  Thcsc  mcu  thcrcforc  of  Argos,  whcu  thcy 
don  into  BoBotia  saw  that  thc  Boeotiaus  accepted  of  the  motion, 
to  that  purpose.  pj-Qmised  to  scud  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians 
about  it ;  and  so  departed.     When  the  Boeotians 
were  come  home,  they  related  there'  what  they 
had  heard  both  at  Lacedaemon  and  by  the  way 
from  the  Argives.    The  governors  of  Boeotia  were 
glad  thereof;  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now 
than  formerly  they  had  been ;  seeing  that  not  only 
their  friends  in  Lacedaemon  desired,  but  the  Argives 
themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  self-same 
thing.     Not  long  after  this  the  ambassadors  came 
to  them  from  Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the 
business  before  propounded :  but  the  governors  of 
Boeotia  commended   [only]  the   proposition,  and 
dismissed  them  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors 
The  Boeotians   about  thc  Icaguc  to  Argos.     38.  In  the  meantime 
we^t^  the  governors  of  Boeotia  thought  fit,  that  an  oath 
selves,  the  Co.    should  first  bc  taken  by  themselves,  and  by  the 

nnthisns,  Chal-  '' 

cideans,andMe.  ambassadors  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  con- 

SJd^S^to^  federates  upon  Thrace^  to  give  mutual  assistance 

upon  any  occasion  to  them  that  should  require  it, 

and  neither  to  make  war  nor  peace  without  the 

'  [**  To  the  Bceotarcbs".]  Megareans,  and  the  ambassadors 

'  [**  Meanwhile  it  was  thought    from  Chalcidice,  to  take  an  oath  to 
fit  by  tbe  BoButarchs,  Corinthians,    each  other  to  give'  &c.] 
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common  consent :  and  next  that  the  Boeotians  and        v. 
Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  course)    ■     '     • 
should  make  a  league  with  the  Argives.      But     A.a4si. 
before  this  oath  was  [to  be]  taken,  the  governors 
of  Boeotia  communicated  the  business  to  the  four 
Boeotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  consisteth':  and  withal  presented  their 
advice,  that  any  city  that  would,  might  join  with 
them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance.    But  tiw  ai^^h 
they  that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  l^^^I^ 
proposition ;    because  they  feared  to  offend  the  "^^  *"■ 
LacedEemonians,  in  being  sworn  to  the  Corinthians 
that  had  revolted  from  their  confederacy.    For  the 
governors  of  Bceotia  had  not  reported  unto  them 
what  had  passed  at  Lacedsemou,  how  Cleobulus 
and  Xenares,  the  ephores,  and  their  friends  there, 

'  [The    Boeotiao    states    were  ber  of  the  confederate  sUUa:  and 

nnilEd  in  a  uoDfederac;  Tepresented  that  of  the  Bteotarcbj  was  peihajM 

bj  a  congress  of  deputies,  who  met  once  the  same,  though  afierwaTds 

at  the  festival  of  Pambieotia,  io  the  reduced    and    andergoing    man; 

temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  uear  changes.     Tbebes  had  earl;  the 

CaToneia,morepeihapBrorielig;)ous  pririiegeof  appointjng  two:  one  of 

than    political    puiposea.      There  whom  was  superior  in   aothoritj 

were  k)m  otiier  Datiooal  conncib  over  all  the  rest,  and  was  president 

which  deliberated   on  peace  and  oftheboard.  Thirl. — Itisprobablj 

war,  ot  periiaps  nearly  eqnal  anti-  this  Bceotarch  of  Tbebes,  that  in 

quit; :  though  first  mentioned  at  a  federal  decrees  is  called  ^x*^  '" 

later  period  when  there  were  four  mv^  fiourrvr,  sometimes  simply 

of  Ibem.    It  does  not  appear  bow  Spx^iv.      To  exercise    the  office, 

they  were  cansdtnted,  or  whether  wUch  was  annual,  beyond  the  legi- 

widireferencetoasmany  lenitorial  timate  time,  was  a  capital  offence; 

divisions,  ofwbich  we  have  no  other  and  Epaminondas  end  Pelopidas, 

trace.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  eren  after  the  battle  of  Leuctia, 

league,  called  Bteotarehi,  presided  were  broug^it  to  trial  for  violating 

in  those  councils  and  commanded  thialaw.  Buttbe  Bceotarch  wasre- 

Oe  national  forces.    Tbefourtem  eligible:  and  PelopidasacconUogly 

woodeo  images  carried  to  the  top  was  chosen  Bteotarch  eleven  yeais 

of  Citlueron  (iv,  99,  note)  seem  to  consecutively.  Mueller,  Hermann, 

point  to  that  a*  the  original  num-  §  179  ] 
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Y,  had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  league  with 

^  ^  — -  the  Arrives  and  Corinthians,  and  then  afterwards 

A  i  »^L  to  make  the  same  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 

ov  >^  4.  ^.^^^  ^j^^y  thought  that  the  councils,  though  this  had 

never  been  told  them,  would  have  decreed  it  no 
otherwise  than  they  upon  premeditation  should 
advise.  So  the  business  was  checked:  and  the 
ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  from  the  cities  upon 
Thrace  departed  without  effect.  And  the  gover- 
nors of  Bceotia,  that  were  before  minded,  if  they 
had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued^  themselves 
also  with  the  Argives,  made  no  mention  of  the 
Argives  in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Argos,  as  they  had  before  promised :  but 
a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay  possessed  the 
whole  business. 
\  r  4v)i  0.        39.  The  same  winter  the  Olynthians  took  Me- 

M«>u..<.H..uii  cyberne-,  held  with  a  garrison  of  the  Athenians,  by 

""'", ^"';,"-  assault. 


*  ["  To  have  tried  to  league".]  infantry,  a  far  greater  number  of 
'  [The  acquisition  of  Mecybema  targetiers,  and  nearly  1,000  horse, 
(a  port-town  about  two  miles  from  Thebes  and  Athens  did  not  disdain 
Olynthus)  was  the  commencement  to  send  ambassadors  to  her,  to  treat 
of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  led  of  an  alliance.  Sparta  became 
Olynthus  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  an  alarmed,  and  sent  an  army  of  not 
imperial  state.  Not  long  after  the  less  than  10,000  to  crush  the  danger 
end  of  this  war,  she  succeeded  in  in  its  infancy.  This,  not  without 
forming  and  placing  herself  at  the  receiving  some  checks,  she  succeed- 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Chal-  ed  in  doing :  and  little  foreseeing 
cidean  states,  embracing  not  fewer  the  remote  consequences,  conceived 
than  32  towns ;  some,  as  Potidsa,  she  had  achieved  a  great  triumph, 
of  considerable  note.  Her  power  But  the  power  of  Olynthus,  now 
was  further  augmented  in  a  very  im-  broken,  was  unequal  afterwards 
portant  degree  by  the  cession  to  her  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Philip : 
from  Am3rntas  of  a  considerable  who  subdued  and  razed  her  to  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ground.  And  the  Chalcidean  pen- 
She  became  of  ability  to  bring  into  insula,  which  had  hitherto  sepa- 
the  field  as  many  as  8,000  heavy  rated  Macedonia  from  the  sea,  at 
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After  this  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  the  confer- 
ences between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians    " 
about  restitution  reciprocal  continued  still),  hoping    a. 
that  if  the  Athenians  should  obtain  from  the  Boeo-  ThcUceiiierDOD- 
tians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  should  recover  l'U^™^',h'',h8' 
Pylus,  sent  ambassadors  to   the  Bceotians,  with  BtH,ti™».in»''- 
request  that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  *g>;D>(ju>ii«. 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedfemonians, 
that  they  might  get  Pylus  restored  in  exchange. 
But  the  Boeotians  answered,  that  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  make  a  particular  league  with 
them  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  tbey 
would  not  do   it.     The  Lacedaemonians,  though 
they  knew  they  should  therein  wrong  the  Athen- 
ians ;  for  that  it  was  said  in  the  articles,  that  neither 
party  should  make  either  league  or  war  without 
the  other's  consent ;  yet  such  was  their  desire  to 
get  Panactum  to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal 
they  that  longed  to  break  the  peace  with  Athens 
were  so  eager  in  it',  that  at  last  they  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Boeotians,  winter  then  ending  and     k.aaa. 
the  spring  approaching :  and  Panactum  was  pre-       ''   '^ 
sently  polled  down  to  the  ground^.     So  ended  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  war. 

40.  In  the  spring  following,  the  Argives,  when     tub  m. 
they  saw  that  the  ambassadors  which  the  Boeotians  ^\  p^^ih 
promised  to  send  unto  them  came  not,  and  that  |^J*«^"™- 
Panactum  was  razed,  and  that  also  there  was  a 


Ibeume  time  tbat  it  became  the  effect ofmakingthisseparatetreaty, 

&ire*t  part  of  bis  dominions,  vir-  was  to  raise  Boeotia  from  a  depcnd- 

toalljmadchimmaster  of  tbewhale  ent  member  of  the  confederacj  to 

ofGieece.  SeeTbitl.ch.37,43.]  the  rank  or  an  iodependeat  ally. 

'  ['*  Were    so    desirous  of  ihe  Uerm.§  38.} 

Boeotian  connexion,  ihat"  See.  The  -  [B;  the  Boeotians :  see  ch.  43.] 
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y^        private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians^  were  afraid  lest  they  should 


VVAII   XII 


Av  4>MK  on  all  hands  be  abandoned^  and  that  the  confede- 
^^^^'^  rates  would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
they  apprehended  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
induced  both  to  raze  Panactum^  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  diflFerences 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  fas]  having  for- 
merly refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persons 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with 
this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians as  well  as  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went^  they  should 
at  least  live  at  quiet.  4 1 .  When  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.  And  at 
-^  ,   .,      .  first  the  Argives  desired  to  have  the  matter  referred. 

The  temtory  of  o  7 

cynuria,  ground  elthcr  to  somc  prf vatc  man  or  to  some  city,  con- 
?1^3:::l. cerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria^:  about  which 

mon  and  Greece. 

^  ['*  Intending  to  compound  &c.,  seven  races  described  by  Herodotus 

and  then,  to  far  as  circutiutances  (viii.  73.)  as  inhabiting  Peloponne- 

permittedj  to  keep  quiet".  Goeller.]  sus :  of  which,  he  says,  four,  the 

'  [The  Cynurii  are  one  of  the  Dorians,  ^tolians,  Diyopes,  and 
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they  have  always  differed,  as  lying  on  the  borders 
of  them  both  ;  (it  containeth  the  cities  of  Thyrea    " 
and  Anthena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  LacedEemon-     ' 
ians).     But  afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  not 
suffering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but  that  if 
they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 
they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 
yield  to  this:  "that  for  the  present  an  accord  An  o 
should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it"'" 
should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 
the   other   thereunto,  both   for  Lacedsemon  and 
Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 
so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 

LemniaDB,  were  foreign  races ;  one,  withdrew  to  avoid  the  temptation 

the  Avhsans,   had   never  quitted  to  riulate  the  agreement;  and  the 

PelopouDesus,   but  dwelt,  not  in  600  fought  till  dieie  were  left  onl; 

thdr  original  seats,  but  in  Ibose  iif  two    Argivcs,    and    one    Spartan, 

the  lonians;  and  two,  the  Arcad-  Othryades,    wIlo  were    parted    bj 

iansandCjnurians,  wereatKiriginat  night     The  Arjrives  ran  home  to 

(that  is,  Pelasgians),  and  dwelt  in  report   Iheir    victory :    whereupon 

their  original  seats:  hut  of  all  these,  Othrjadea  spoiled  the  dead,  erected 

the  C;nuriaDB  were  the  onl;  Ion-  a  troph;,  and  slew  himself  to  avoid 

ians,  ttioughllie  Argive  government  the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  com- 

bad  doricistd   them.     Cjnuria,   a  panions.    The  next  daj  the  victory 

valley  between  Laconia  and  Argolis,  was  claimed  by  the  Argives,  as 

is  said  to  have  been  subdued  b;  having  the  greater  number  of  sui- 

Sparta  as  earl;  as  1006:  but  in  720  vivors;  by  the  Spartans,  as  having 

the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and  erected  a  trophy.     The  disputcwos 

the  Argives  gut  and  kept  possession  settled  by  a  Imttle,  in  which  Sparta 

of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far  was   victorious :   aud   the   Argives 

as  Malea,  including  the  istaud  of  shaved  their  heads,  and  vowed  their 

Cjlheia,  till  about  S48  (the  time  at  hair  should  never   grow  till  they 

whichSpartareducedTegea),  when  recovered  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 

they  hnolly  tost  it  by  the  famous  Much   blood   was    shed    for    this 

battle   of  Thjrea,  alluded   to   by  inconsiderable     territory :     which 

Tbucydidea.  The  two  armies  being  decided  which  was  to  be  the  lead. 

about  to  join  battle,  it  was  agreed  ing  power  in  Peloponnesus.    It  was 

to  decide  the  dispute  for  Cynuria  not  till  Sparta  was  master  of  it,  that 

by  a  contest  between  300  chosen  she  was  able  to  attack  A^os  with 

men  on  each  side.    The  armies  success :  sec  ch.  -JS,  note,] 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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^i*ar  to  excuse  them":  as  once  before  they  had 

done  when,  as  both  sides  thought,  they  had  the 

victory :  "  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 

Dart  to  follow  the  chace  of  the  other,  further  than 

to  the  bounds  either  of  Lacedaemon  or  Argos." 

And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at 

first  to  be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards, 

because  they  desired  by  all  means  to  have  friend- 

sliip  with  the  Argives,  they  agreed  unto  it,  and 

put  into  writing  what  they  required.     Howsoever, 

before  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  any  full 

conclusion  of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to  return 

first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted 

with  it ;  and  then,  if  it  were  accepted,  to  return 

at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.     So  these 

departed. 

^^.     42.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  treating  about  this, 

ir*»»*****^  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Andromedes  and 

*]JJ^»or     phaedimus   and  Antimenidas,    commissioners   for 

Y^u^-*^      receiving  of  Panactum  and  the  prisoners  from  the 

Boeotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  found 

that  Panactum  was  demolished*,  and  that  their 

pretext  was  this :  that  there  had  been  anciently 

an  oath,  by  occasion  of  diflPerence   between  the 

Athenians  and   them,  that  neither  part    should 

inhabit  the  place  solely,  but  jointly  both.     But  for 

the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Boeotians 

had,  they  that  were  wath  Andromedes  received, 

convoyed,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  Athenians: 

and  withal  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 

alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens 

should  dwell  in  it  hereafter.     But  when  this  was 

1  ["  By  the  Bojotians".] 
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told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  heinous  matter :        v, 
for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedsemonians    ',^^  ,,^ ' 
had  done  them  wrong,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panac-     A.c.430. 
turn,  which  was  palled  down  and  should  have  been  tiw  aiiw^^ 
rendered  standing;   and  because  also  they  had£jJ^',hB*^^^' 
heard  of  the  private  league  made  with  the  Bceotians,  ^f^^^'^ 
whereas  they  bad  promised  to  join  with  the  Athen-  >«"de  wiib  the 
tans  in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace  aa 
had  refused  it.    Withal  they  weighed  whatsoever 
other  points  the  Lacedsemonians  had  been  short 
in,  touching  the  performance  of  the  articles ;  and 
thought  themselves  abused  :  so  that  they  answered 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dis- 
missed them. 

43.  This  difference  arising  between  the  Laeeda-  The  AigitB- 
moniaus  and    the  Athenians,    it   was   presently  Itheni^^ 
wrought  upon  by  such  also  of  Athens  as  desired  "f*'"""** 
to  have  the  peace  dissolved.      Amongst  the  rest 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Cliuias,  a  man,  though 
young  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors honoured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city 
soever'.    Who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to 
join  with  the  Argives;  not  only  for  the  matter  The  caowwhy 
itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach  labouring  to  cross  fihlo'bl!nk'«Tii. 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  because  they  had  made  the  .""*  Lscetieniun- 
peace  by  the  means  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  without 

'  ["A  man  [hough  yet  young  (as  loUieA1cron;oiiides,andlhusCleis- 

be  would  be  considered  \a  any  other  theiics,  Ibe  fiicnd  of  the  democracy, 

city),    yet  for    the  diffnily   of  his  was   among   his  aucestors.       His 

ancestors  of  great  consideration",  father  Cliuias   had  eijuipped  and 

Both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  manued  a  galley  with  200  men  in 

ude,  he   was  connected   with  the  the   Persian   war:  he  fell  at  thi; 

DQhlest  of  the  Eupatrids,  He  traced  battle  of  Comneia  (447),  leaving 

higpatemallinethroughEurysaces,  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight 

un  ofAjax,  to£acus:  his  mother,  years  old, and  llieheirto  one  of  the 

IbedcugbterofMeguclcB,  belonged  larj^st  foituuvs  in  Alliens.   Thirl.] 
E  2 
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liioi ;  whom  for  his  youth  they  had  neglected,  and 
uot  honoured  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 
liis  house  and  them  had  been  requisite  :  which  his 
fiither*  had  indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself,  by 
«ood  oflBces  done  to  those  prisoners  which  were 
brought  from  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to  have 
renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all  hands 
disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first; 
alle^nng  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  be 
constant,  and  that  they  had  made  the  peace  only 
to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from  them, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again  when 
^^  they  should  be  destitute  of  their  friends^ :  and  also 
^*<tw.^  ^  soon  as  this  diflference  was  on  foot,  he  sent 
^'^iX-«^  presently  to  Argos  of  himself,  willing  them  with 
all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  thereunto 
invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleians  and 
Mantiueans  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a 
league,  the  opportunity  now  serving^  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could. 

44.  The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and 
knowing  ^  that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  that  they  were  at  great 
quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  neglected  the 
ambassadors  they  had  then  in  Lacedaemon,  whom 
they  had  sent  about  the  truce,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Athenians,  with  this  thought :  that  if 
they  should  have  war,  they  should  by  this  means 
be  backed  with  a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient 

*  ["  His  grandfather".]  peace".  Duker] 

^  ["  And  that  having  made  peace  ^  ["  To  corae  with  the  Mantine- 

with  themselves,  first  to  subdue  the  ans  and   Eleians   and   invite   the 

Argives  and  then  turn   upon  the  Athenians  to  an  alliance,  the  oppor- 

Athenians  destitute  of  help,  tliat  tunity"  &c.] 

this  was  their  object  in  making  *  ['*  When  they  knew".] 
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friend,  governed  like  their  own  by  democracy,  and        v. 
of  greatest  power  by  sea.    Whereupon  they  pre-    "^ — ■ 
sently  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  a  league:     a.c.4so. 
and  together  with  theirs  went  also  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans.  Thither  also  with  TbehiuxAamm. 
all  speed  canie  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  ^^„''3^™ 
Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  persoiis  accounted  ^^^^^^^ 
most  gracious  with  the  Athenians ;  for  fear,  lest  """"leArgive.. 
in  their  passion  they  should  make  a  league  with 
the  Argives,  and  withal  to  require  the  restitution 
of  Pylus  for  Panactnm ;  and  to  excuse  themselves 
concerning  their  league  with  the  Bceotians,  as  not 
made  for  any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

45.  Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the 
council,  and  how  that  they  were  come  thither  with 
full  power  to  make  agreement  concerning  all  con- 
troversies betwixt  them,  they  put  Alcibiades  into 
fear :  lest,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the 
people,  the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their 
side,  and  so  the  Argive  league  fall  off.     But  Al- 
cibiades   deviseth    against    them    this   plot.      He  Aidbi>dn  pn- 
persuaded  the  Lacedsemonians  not  to  confess  their  J^^^^g„ 
plenary  power  before  the  people :  and  giveth  them  ™bsM.dof.(o 
his  faith,  that  then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  people  ihx  ihrj 
he  said  he  would  persuade  the  Athenians  to  it  as  „„^a" " 
much  as  he  now  opposed  it),  and  that  the  rest  of 
their  differences  should  be  compounded.    This  he 
did  to  alienate  them  from  Nicias :  and  that  by 
accusing  them  before  the  people  as  men  that  had 
no  true  meaning  nor  ever  spake  one  and  the  same 
thing,  he  might  bring  on   the  league  with  the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans.     And  it  came 
to  pass  accordingly.    For  when  they  came  before 
the  people,  and  to  the  question,  whether  they  had 


with  the  Lace- 
deemomanA. 
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V.        full  power  of  concluding,  had,  contrary  to  what 
they  had  said  in  council,  answered  No,  the  Athen- 
A.c.^T     ians  would  no  longer  endure  them  ;  but  gave  ear 
Aicihiades  i^.    to  Alclbiadcs,  that  exclaimed  against  the  Lacedse- 
Si^i!^te^^*  monians  far  more  now  than  ever :  and  were  ready 
'^-  then  presently  to  have  the  Argives  and  those  others 

with  them  brought  in,  and  to  make  the  league : 
but  an  earthquake  happening  before  anything  was 
concluded,  the  assembly  was  adjourned. 
Niciasendea-  46.  lu  thc  ucxt  day's  mcctiug,  Nicias,  though 
Ihe^c^go^ln  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  abused,  and  he  him- 
self also  deceived,  touching  their  coming  with  full 
power  to  conclude ;  yet  he  persisted  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  their  best  course  to  be  friends  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Argives'  business 
till  they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  again  to 
be  assured  of  their  intention :  saying,  that  it  was 
honour  unto  themselves,  and  dishonour  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  have  the  war  put  oflF.  For,  for 
themselves,  being  in  estate  of  prosperity,  it  was 
best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune  as  long  as  they 
might :  whereas  to  the  other  side,  who  were  in 
evil  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain  to  put 
Nicias  is  sent    thlugs  as  soou  as  thcy  could  to  the  hazard.     So  he 

ambassador  to  jjia.v^  ji_  i  i  j*  \  • 

Lacedsemon  to  pcrsuadcd  tucm  to  scud  ambassadors,  whereof  him- 
^"ptrfom'l  self  was  one :  to  require  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they 
anceofthe  mcaut  sinccrcly,  to  render  Panactum  standing, 
and  also  Amphipolis  ;  and  if  the  Boeotians  would 
not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league 
with  them ;  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one 
should  not  make  league  with  any  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  They  willed  him  to  say  further; 
"  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had  the 
will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with 
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the  Argives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens  for  v. 
the  same  purpose."  And  whatsoever  they  had  to  \^^^  ^^^ ' 
accuse  the  Lacedaemonians  of  besides,  they  in-  a.c.iso. 
structed  Nicias  in  it :  and  sent  him  and  the  other 
his  fellow-ambassadors  away.  When  they  were 
arrived,  and  had  delivered  what  they  had  in  charge, 
and  tlus  last  of  all ;  "  that  the  Athenians  would 
make  league  with  the  Ar^ves,  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  renounce  their  league  with  the 
Boeotians,  if  the  Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace" : 
the  Lacedaemonians  denied  to  renounce  their  league 
with  the  BcEotians  ;  for  Xenares  the  ephore,  and 
the  rest  of  that  faction,  carried  it :  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  they  renewed  their  former  oath'. 
For  Nicias  was  afraid  he  should  return  with  nothing 
done,  and  be  carped  at  (as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as 
author  of  the  Lacedsemonian  peace. 

At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  understood 
that  nothing  was  effected  at  Lacedsemon,  they 
grew  presently  into  choler :  and  apprehending 
injury,  (the  Argives  and  their  confederates  being 
there  present,  brought  in  by  Alcibiades),  they  made 
a  peace  and  a  league  with  them  in  these  words : 

47.  "  The  Athenians  and  Argives  and  Manti-  thi  «Tic..t» 
neans  and  Eleians,  for  themselves  and  for  the^B™^"^!!. 
confederates  commanded  by  every  of  them,  have""'^"'""" 
made  an  accord^  for  one  hundred  years,  without 
fraud  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land.    It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Eleians  nor  Man- 
tineans,  nor  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms  against 

*  [That  is,  Uie;  ratified  afresh  lution  of  that  with  the  Athenians.] 

Ibe  existing  treatv;  thereby  inti-  '  ["A  pence".    This  relates  onlj 

Bating  that  the  Bosotian  alliance  to  forbeariiig  la  atlacji  each  olhcr : 

*>(  not  to  be  considered  as  a  diuo-  the  alliance  follows  below,] 
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the  Atheniaiis,pr  the  confederates  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenians,  or'  their  confederates,  by 
any  fraud  or  machination  whatsoever. 

"  And  the  Athenians,  Aleves,  and^  Mantineans, 
have  made  league  with  each  other  for  one  hundred 
years  on  these  terms  : 

"  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  then  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Manti- 
neans shall  go  unto  Athens  to  assist  them,  accord- 
ing as  the  Athenians  shall  send  them  word  to  do, 
in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory,  shall  be 
gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Argives,  Eleians,  Mantineans,  and 
Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made  against  it  by  all 
those  cities  :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  rest. 

"  And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory, 
either  of  the  Argives,  or  of  the  Eleians,  or  of  the 
Mantineans,  then  the  Athenians  shall  come  unto 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia,  to  assist  them,  in  such 
sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in 
the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall 
be  gone  back ;  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and  also  to  the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall 
be  made  against  it  by  all  those  cities  ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  them  to  give  over  the  war 

'   ["  Nor  for  the  Alliruiiiiit  ur  mnchination  whatsoever".] 

Ibtir  confederates  against  the  Ar-  '   ["  Eteiaru    and    ManliDcans 

gives  at  Eleians  at  MantineanE,  or  have  made  a  defauivf  alliance  with 

Lhcir  coDfederates,  bj  any  fraud  or  each  other"  Sec] 
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against  that  city,  without  the  consent  of  all  the        v. 
rest.  •     '    "^ 

"  There  shall  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass     \.c.m. 
through  the  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  The>^ie>'or 
any  the  confederates  under  their  several  commands,  ^^[^ 
to'  make  war  in  any  place  whatsoever,  unless  by  A<i>ou«n»«nd 
the  suffrage  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"  To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other 
cities,  that  city  which  sendeth  them,  shall  give 
maintenance  for  thirty  days  after  they  shall  arrive 
in  the  city  that  sent  for  them ;  and  the  like  at  their 
going  away  :  but  if  they  will  use  the  army  for  a 
longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall 
find  them  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles 
of  ^gina  a  day  for  a  man  of  arms^  and  of  a 
drachma  of  Mg\n&  for  a  horseman. 

"  The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids,  shall 
have  the  leading  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the 
war  is  in  their  own  territory  :  but  if  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in  common, 
then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
command. 

"  The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  confederates  : 
and  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  the 
confederates  of  these,  shall  every  one  swear  unto 
them  city  by  city.    And  their  oath  shall  be  the 

■  ]^  Nor  by  lea,  to  make  wta'^Stc.}  were  equal  lo  fire  Athenian  oboli; 

'  ["  Foi  a  man  of  arms,  a.  light-  that  is,  lo  not  quite  seienpence 

umed  soldier,  and  an  archer ;  and  English  (see  L  96).    The  Athenian 

of  ■  drachme  of  *gioa"  &c. — The  standard  supplanted  the  £ginetiui 

fginetuD  drachme  was  equal  to  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of 

(n  Athenian  oboli:  three  £giiietan  Messene  and  Megalopolis.     See 

oboli,   therefore,  or  half-dracbme,  Uuell.  iji.  10.] 
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V.        private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  Lacedsemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they  should 


TBAB  XII. 


A.C.420.  on  all  hands  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  confede- 
rates would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
they  apprehended  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
induced  both  to  raze  Panactum,  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  diflFerences 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  fas]  having  for- 
merly refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persons 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with 
this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians as  well  as  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went',  they  should 
at  least  live  at  quiet.  4 1 .  When  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.    And  at 

The  torrito  of  ^^^  ^^®  Argivcs  dcsircd  to  have  the  matter  referred, 
cynuria,  ground  either  to  somc  private  man  or  to  some  city,  con- 
betwl^Laced®. cerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria^:  about  which 

men  and  Greece. 

^  ['*  Intending  to  compound  &c.,  seven  races  described  by  Herodotus 

and  then,  to  far  as  circumttances  (viii.  73.)  as  inhabiting  Peloponne- 

permitted,  to  keep  quiet''.  Goeller.]  sus :  of  which,  he  says,  four,  the 

'  [The  Cynurii  are  one  of  the  Dorians,  ^tolians,  Dryopes,  and 
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they  have  always  diflFered.  as  lying  on  the  borders        v. 
of  them  both  ;  (it  eontaineth  the  cities  of  Thyrea    '     ' — ^ 

^  ^  YEAR   XII. 

and  Anthena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedaemon-     A.c.420. 

ians).      But  afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  not 

suflFering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but  that  if 

they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 

they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 

yield  to  this:   "that  for  the  present  an  accord  An  oddcondiuon 

should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it"^*'™'*- 

should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 

the   other   thereunto,  both   for  Lacedaemon   and 

Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 

so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 

LemniaDS,  were  foreign  races ;  one,  withdrew  to  avoid  the  temptation 
the  Achsans,  had  never  quitted  to  violate  the  agreement :  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  hut  dwelt,  not  in  600  fought  till  there  were  left  only 
their  original  seats,  hut  in  those  of  two  Argives,  and  one  Spartan, 
the  lonians ;  and  two,  the  Arcad-  Othryades,  who  were  parted  hy 
ians  and  Cynurians,  were  ahoriginal  night.  The  Argives  ran  home  to 
(that  is,  Pelasgians),  and  dwelt  in  report  their  victory :  whereupon 
their  original  seats :  hut  of  all  these,  Othryades  spoiled  tlie  dead,  erected 
the  Cynurians  were  the  only  Ion-  a  trophy,  and  slew  himself  to  avoid 
ians,diough  the  Argive  government  the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  com- 
had  doricised  them.  Cynuria,  a  panions.  The  next  day  the  victory 
valley  hetweenLaconia  and Argolis,  was  claimed  hy  the  Argives,  as 
is  said  to  have  heen  suhdued  hy  having  the  greater  number  of  sur- 
Sparta  as  early  as  1006 :  but  in  720  vivors ;  by  the  Spartans,  as  having 
the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Tbe  dispute  was 
the  Argives  g^t  and  kept  possession  settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  Sparta 
of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far  was  victorious :  and  the  Argives 
as  Malea,  including  the  island  of  shaved  their  heads,  and  vowed  their 
Cythera,  till  about  548  (the  time  at  hair  should  never  grow  till  they 
which  Sparta  reduced  Tegea),  when  recovered  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 
they  finally  lost  it  by  the  famous  Much  blood  was  shed  for  this 
battle  of  Thyrea,  alluded  to  by  inconsiderable  territory:  which 
Thucydides.  The  two  armies  being  decided  which  was  to  be  the  lead- 
about  to  join  battle,  it  was  agreed  ing  power  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
to  decide  the  dispute  for  Cynuria  not  till  Sparta  was  master  of  it,  that 
by  a  contest  between  300  chosen  she  was  able  to  attack  Argos  with 
men    on   each   side.     The   armies  success :  sec  ch.  28,  note.] 
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V.        private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  Lacedsemonians^  were  afraid  lest  they  should 
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A.C.420.  on  all  hands  be  abandoned^  and  that  the  confede- 
rates would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
they  apprehended  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
induced  both  to  raze  Panactum,  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither  ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  diflferences 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  fas]  having  for- 
meriy  refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persons 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with 
this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians as  well  as  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  worid  went^,  they  should 
at  least  live  at  quiet.  4 1 .  When  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.    And  at 

The  torrito  of  ^^^^  ^^®  Argivcs  dcsircd  to  have  the  matter  referred, 
cynuria,  ground  either  to  somc  private  man  or  to  some  city,  con- 
betwLlL^d®. cerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria^:  about  which 

men  and  Greece. 

^  ['*  Intending  to  compound  &c.,  seven  races  described  by  Herodotus 

and  then,  to  far  as  circutiutances  (viii.  73.)  as  inhabiting  Peloponne- 

permitted,  to  keep  quiet".  Goeller.]  sus :  of  which,  he  says,  four,  the 

'  [The  Cynurii  are  one  of  the  Dorians,  ^tolians,  Dryopes,  and 
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they  have  always  diflFered,  as  lying  on  the  borders        v. 
of  them  both  ;  (it  eontaineth  the  cities  of  Thyrea    '     '      ^ 

^  •'  YEAR   XIL 

and  Anthena.  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedsemon-     A.c.420. 

ians).      But  afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  not 

suflFering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but  that  if 

they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 

they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 

yield  to  this:   "that  for  the  present  an  accord  An  oddcondiuon 

should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it**^*^*** 

should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 

the   other   thereunto,  both   for  Lacedaemon   and 

Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 

so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 

Lemnians,  were  foreign  races ;  one,  withdrew  to  avoid  the  temptation 
the  AchoBans,  had  never  quitted  to  violate  the  agreement :  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  hut  dwelt,  not  in  600  fought  till  there  were  left  only 
their  original  seats,  hut  in  those  of  two  Argivcs,  and  one  Sparlan, 
the  lonians ;  and  two,  the  Arcad-  Othryades,  who  were  parted  hy 
ians  and  Cynurians,  were  ahoriginal  night.  The  Argives  ran  home  to 
(that  is,  Pelasgians),  and  dwelt  in  report  their  victory :  whereupon 
their  original  seats :  hut  of  all  these,  Othryades  spoiled  the  dead,  erected 
the  Cynurians  were  the  only  Ion-  a  trophy,  and  slew  himself  to  avoid 
ians,tiiough  the  Argive  government  the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  corn- 
had  doricised  them.  Cynuria,  a  panions.  The  next  day  the  victory 
valley  hetweenLaconia  and  Argolis,  was  claimed  hy  the  Argives,  as 
is  said  to  have  heen  suhdued  hy  having  the  greater  number  of  sui- 
Sparta  as  early  as  1006 :  but  in  720  vivors ;  by  the  Spartans,  as  having 
the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  dispute  was 
the  Argives  gut  and  kept  possession  settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  Sparta 
of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far  was  victorious :  and  the  Argives 
as  Malea,  including  the  island  of  shaved  their  heads,  and  vowed  their 
Cythera,  till  about  548  (the  time  at  hair  should  never  grow  till  they 
which  Sparta  reduced  Tegea),  when  recovered  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 
they  finally  lost  it  by  the  famous  Much  blood  was  shed  for  this 
battle  of  Thyrea,  alluded  to  by  inconsiderable  territory :  which 
Thttcydides.  The  two  armies  being  decided  which  was  to  be  the  lead- 
about  to  join  battle,  it  was  agreed  ing  power  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
to  decide  the  dispute  for  Cynuria  not  till  Sparta  was  master  of  it,  that 
by  a  contest  between  300  chosen  she  was  able  to  attack  Argos  with 
men    on   each   side.     The   annies  success :  sec  ch.  28,  note.] 
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A.C.419. 
Ol.90.1, 


returned  every  one  to  his  own  city.     And  so  this 
summer  ended. 

61.  The  next  winter,  the  men  of  Heracleia  in 
Traehinia  fought  a  battle  against  the  iEnianians, 
Dolopians,  Melians,  and  certain  Thessalians.  For 
the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  city,  as 
built  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them ;  and  both 
opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  founded, 
annoying  it  what  they  could  ;  and  also  in  this 
battle  overcame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  a  Lace- 
daemonian, their  commander,  w^ith  some  others, 
Heracleots.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  this  war. 

62.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer, 
the  Boeotians  took  Heracleia,  miserably  aflBiicted^ 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  Hegesippidas,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  out  of  it  for  his  evil  government. 
They  took  it,  because  they  feared,  lest  whilst  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  troubled  about  Peloponnesus, 
it  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Athenians. 
Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ofiended 
with  them  for  doing  it.  The  same  summer  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  general  of  the 
Athenians,  by  the  practice^  of  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  with  him  a  few  men  at  arms  and  archers  of 
Athens,  and  some  of  the  confederates  which  he 
took  up  there,  as  he  passed  through  the  country 
with  his  army,  both  ordered  such  afiairs  by  the 
way  concerning  the  league  as  was  fit ;  and  coming 
to  the  Patreans,  persuaded  them  to  bnild  their 


^  ["  Grievously  infested  after  the    LacedaBmoiiian*'.] 
late  battle". — "  Hegesippidas  the        *  ["  With  the  co-operation".] 
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walls  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  purposed  to  raise       v. 
another  wall  himself  towards  Rhium  in  Achaia.    "^ — 
But  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  such  others     a.c.419 
as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and 
hindered  him. 

53.  The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  w«bnw«i 
the    Epidaurians   and  the    Argives ;   the   pretext  a^vX™ 
thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  which  the 
Epidaurians  ought  to  have  sent  in  consideration  of 

their  pastures  to  Apollo  Fythius,  and  had  not  done 
it :  the  Argives  being  the  principal  owners  of  the 
temple'.  But  Alcibiades  aad  the  Argives  had 
indeed  determined  to  take  in  the  city,  though 
without  pretence  at  all ;  both  that  the  Corinthians 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the 
Athenian  succours  from  j^gina  into  those  parts,  a 
nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory  of 
Scylljeum.  And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared, 
as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 

54.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Laeedsemon- 
ians,  with  their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as 

'  [EpidauruG,  TnezcD,  Mgiua,  common   to   all    the   EurrouodiDg 

ud   other  towns,    received    their  diatiict,   though    beloDging   more 

shire  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  particularly  to  the  Argives.     The 

mediatelj  or  immediatelj  from  At-  Dryopians,  in    their  character  of 

goi :  hut  she  having  lost  her  power  Craugallids  (see  it.  M,  note)  had 

over  the  towns  of  Argolis,  certain  erected  temjili'^  to  the  same  god  at 

obligations   on    the   part  of  those  Aeine    in     acknowledgment    of  a 

cities  towards  Argos  belonging  to  similar  dependence:  of  which  one 

arly  times,  became  at  a  later  pe-  only  was  spared   by   the  Argives, 

riod  mere  forms.      Such  was   the  when   they   destroyed    that    town, 

obligation   of  the  Epidaurians  la  Muell.  i.  5.     Which  of  the  above 

■end   sacrifices   to   the   temple   of  two  temples  is  meant  by  Thucy- 

Apollo  Pythsus:  a  temple  creeled  dides,  is  disputed:  Arnold  under- 

on  the  ascent  to  the  Larissa  of  At-  stands  that  at  Argos,  ValclinaeTund 

gos,  probably  soon  after  the  Dorian  others  that  at  Asiue. — Of  the  word 

invaston,  to  the  national  deity  who  ^Tafiiuiv, "  in  consideration  of  their 

had  led  them  into  the  country,  and  pastUTes",iioexp]analionisgiien  ] 
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Leactra^  in  the  confines  of  their  own  territory  to- 
wards Lycaeum,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son 
A.C.419.  of  Archidamus,  their  king.  No  man  knew  against 
what  place  they  intended  the  war;  no  not  the 
cities  themselves,  out  of  which  they  were  levied^ 
But  when  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for 
their  passage  the  tokens  observed  were  unlucky, 
they  went  home  again ;  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates,  (being  now  the  month  Car- 
neius),  to  prepare  themselves  after  the  next  feast  of 
the  new  moon,  (kept  by  the  Dorians),  to  be  again 
upon  their  march.  The  Argives,  who  set  forth  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Carneius, 
though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the 
time  they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epi- 
dauria^.     And  the  Epidaurians  called  in  their  con- 

^  [This  is  an  exception  to  the  ge-  rian  territory  and  nvasted  it  the 
neralruleofthe  Peloponnesiancon-  whole  time  (till  the  Cameian  holi- 
federacy,  that  the  object  for  which  days)".  Goell. — The  Hyacinihia 
the  allies  were  summoned,  should  and  Cameia  were  festivals  in  con- 
be  publicly  declared:  a  rule  of  secutive  months  in  honour  of  Apollo 
some  moment  for  the  independence  of  Amycls :  the  latter  a  warlike 
of  the  less  important  members,  festival,  lasting  nine  days,  during 
Another  example  of  the  same  ex-  which  nine  tents  were  pitched  near 
ception  is  seen  in  the  invasion  of  the  city,  in  each  of  which  lived  nine 
Attica  by  Cleomenes:  Herod.  V.  74.]  men  in  the  manner  of  a  military 

'  [**  And  sent  word  about  to  their  camp.  Muell.  ii.  8.  It  was  unlaw- 
allies,  to  be  prepared  to  march  after  ful  for  the  Dorians  to  bear  arms 
the  next  month,  which  was  the  during  this  festival :  and  the  Spar- 
month  Carneius  and  a  festival  with  tans  made  it  their  excuse  for  leav- 
the  Dorians.  Upon  their  retreat,  ing  the  Athenians,  when  they 
the  Argives  setting  out  on  the  applied  to  them  for  aid,  to  fight  the 
fourth  day  before  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  single-handed: 
month  next  to  the  month  Carneius,  see  Herod,  vi.  106,  120. — Arnold 
and  marching  the  whole  of  that  day,  supports  his  reading,  by  supposing 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Epidau-  that  the  Siaparfipta^  the  passage  of 
rians  and  began  wasting  their  ter-  the  frontiers,  was  the  only  object  of 
ritory".  Bekk.  Am. — "  And  march-  the  Argives :  that,  that  effected,  they 
ing  that  day,  invaded  the  Epidau-  might  ravage  the  territory  unmo- 
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federates  to  help  them  :  whereof  some  excused  v. 
themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month ;  and  ' — ^ 
others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and  *  c.4 
there  stayed. 

55.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  the  a  c  t 
ambassadors  of  divers  cities,  solicited  by  the  Amu^j 
Athenians,  met  together  at  Mantineia,  where  in  a  ™«"«'-"'| 
conference  amongst  them  Euphamidas  of  Corinth 
said :  "  that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their 
words ;  forasmuch  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  Epidaarians  with  their 
confederates  and  the  Argives  stood  armed,  in  the 
meantime,  agmnst  each  other  in  order  of  battle  : 
that  it  was  therefore  fit,  that  somebody  should  go 
first  unto  the  armies  from  either  side ',  and  dissolve 
them ;  and  then  come  again  and  dispute  of  peace". 
This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and 
withdrew  the  Argives  from  Epidauria.  And  meet- 
ing afterwards  again  in  the  same  place,  tbey  could 
not  for  all  that  agree :  and  the  Argives  again 
invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria. 

The  Lacedaemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army 
against  Caryae  :  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for 
passage  being  not  to  their  mind,  they  returned. 
And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled  about  the 
third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
Athens,  and  Alctbiades  their  commander:  but 
these  bearing  that  the  Lacedsemouians  were  in  the 
field*,  and  seeing  now  there  was  no  longer  need  ofrhetmi. 
them,  departed.    And  so  ended  this  summer.  lummtr!'" 

lested,  whilst  tlie  allies  of  the  Epi-  '  ["  That  some  one  fnim  either 

itaorians  were  prevented    by   the  side  should  (^"  Sec] 

fntiTsl  from  crossing  the  frontiers  ^[lUipaTtav9at;"hadeniUdib(:ii 

to  help  them.]  expedition":  Haack.  Popp.  Bicd. 
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V.  56.  The  next  winter  the  Lacedaemonians,  un- 

known to  the  Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison 
A.c.410.8.  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Agesippidas  into 
The  Aigivw  ic-  Epidaurus  by  sea.  For  which  cause  the  Argives 
JaTnthSrtwn  camc  aud  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that 
coast  to  be  of  the  -^vhercas  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  lea^e, 

domiDion  of  ^"       ' 

AtheM.  that  no  enemy  should  be  suflFered  to  pass  through 

either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  suflFered  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  pass  by  sea :  and  said  they  had 
wrong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 
Messenians  and  Helotes  into  Pylus  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote  upon  the  Laconian 
pillar^,  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace],  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  their  oath :  aud 
they  drew  the  Helotes  out  of  Cranii,  and  put  them 
again  into  Pylus,  to  infest  the  territory  with  driving 
oflF  booties  ;  but  did  no  more. 

All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between 
the  Argives  aud  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set 
battle  :  but  only  ambushes  and  skirmishes,  wherein 
were  slain  on  both  sides  such  as  it  chanced.  But 
A.C.418.  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand, 
the  Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as 
destitute  of  men  by  reason  of  the  war^,  thinking  to 

Arn. :  the  same  word  being  used  in  articles  of  the  peace  to  be  written 

the  first  part  of  the  sentence  in  the  in.    [The  writing  upon  this  pillar 

sense  of  *'  drew  forth  their  army",  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  vio- 

Goeller,  by  an  alteration  of  the  text  lated  their  oaths,  was  a  step  short 

and  punctuation,  makes  the  sense  of  declaring  the  treaty  to  be  at  an 

as  follows :  '*  The  Athenians  &c.,  end :  which  would  have  been  done 

hearing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  by  destroying  the  pillar.  Am.] 
were  in  the  field,  came  to  help  with        *  [That  is,  expecting  that  the 

a  thousand  men  5cc. :  and  when  Epidaurians  would  be  abroad,  de- 

they  were  no  longer  wanted,  went  fending  their  territory  against  the 

home".]  plundering  warfare  of  the  Argives. 

*  Which   was    erected   for    the  Arnold.] 
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have  won  it  by  assault :  but  returned  again  with        v. 
their  labour  lost.    And  so  ended  this  winter  ;  and    '„^^^,„' 
the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war.  a.c.4I8. 

57.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  La-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
cedeemonians  seeing  that  the  Epidauriaus  their  a.  c.  ui 
confederates  were  tired,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  picparatioo  of 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had  already  revolted, 
and  others  were  but  in  evil  terms ;  and  apprehend-  ^'b* 
ing  that  if  they'  prevented  it  not,  the  mischief 
would  spread  still  further :  put  themselves  into  the 
field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helotes,  to  make  war  against  Argos, 
under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
their  king.  The  Tegeats  went  also  with  them,  and 
of  the  rest  of  Arcadia  all  that  were  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confede- 
rates, both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were 
to  meet*  together  at  Phlius  :  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Boeotians  five  thousand  men  of  arms  and  as  many 
light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  to  every 
horseman  another  man  on  foot*,  [which  holding 
the  horse's  mane  ran  by  with  equal  speed]  :  of 
Corinthians  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  of 
the  rest  more  or  less  as  they  were  :  but  the  Phlia- 
sians,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their 
own  territory,  put  forth  their  whole  power. 

58.  The  Argives,  having  had  notice  both  for- 
merly* of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedjemonians, 
and  afterward  of  their  marching  on  to  join  with 


'  ["  If  tbey  quickly"  ftc.Ji  armediiien.whosotneUmesmouaterf 

'  ["  Were  mrl  together".]  behind,  sometimea  vaulted  off  ra- 

*["  Fivehuudred  horBemen.and  pi d I)',  and  were  thus  doubly  for- 

as  many  hamippi".     The  Bixotian  midable,  Muell.  iii.  12.] 

i-a>alry  were  accompanied  by  light-  '  t"  ^'>*i'  "'  fifi".'] 
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V.  the  rest  at  Fhlias,  brought  their  army  likewise 
- — '  —  into  the  field.  They  had  with  them  the  aids  of  the 
A.  i;  •!!«.    Maatineana  and  their    confederates,   and    three 

' thousandmenof  armgof  theEIeians:  andmarchiDg 

forward,  met  the  Lacedxmonians  at  Methydriara, 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  -side  seizing  on  a  hill. 
And  the  Ar^ves  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
n,uij.™iirmoB.  Lacedaemonians,  whilst  they  were  single.  But 
.'.',"V!i"'r..i.'r'  Agis,  dislodging  his  army  by  night,  marched  on 
"""' "' '''''"*■  to  Phlius  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  unseen. 
'HiQ  AnrftMBo  Upon  knowledge  hereof,  the  Aleves  betimes  in  the 
(i',J'firrtrt''ot" "  momhig  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
K^m^a.  ([jg  forest  of  Nemea',  by  which  they  thonght  the 

Lacediemonians  and  their  confederates  would  fall  in. 
Ti«.Uc«i«nion-  But  Agis  came  not  the  way  which  they  expected : 
i"IVdiii  bcr»re  but  with  the  Lacedfemonians,  Arcadians,  aud  Epi- 
^'8^  daurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 

took  another  more  difficult  way  to  pass,  and  came 
down  into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians 
also,  and  PeHenians  and  Phliasians,  marched  an- 
other troublesome  way'.  [Only]  the  Boeotians, 
Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  were  appointed  to 
come  down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea',  in 
which  the  Argives  were  encamped ;  to  the  end 
that  if  the  Argives  should  turn  head  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at  the 
back  with  their  horse.  Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered 
into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Saminthus  and  some 
other  towns  thereabouts.  59.  Which  when  the 
Argives  understood,  they  came  out  of  the  forest* 

'  ["  To  the  road  throiiyli  Nemai:  ■  [•'  Bj  Boother  lij.road  ovtr  Uie 

h; nliicb  tliey  thought  llie  Laccdce-  mountains".  Muell] 

monians  &e.  would  fall  in  (lo  tlie  '  f  By  the  road  to  Nemea".] 

L                jtlain  of  Argos)".]  *  ["  Out  of  Ntinea".] 
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somewhat  after  break  of  day  to  oppose  them ;  and       v. 
lighting  among  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  slew    '^^^. 
some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of   *■  c  «) 
their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  many. 
The  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians,  marched 
forward '  towards  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives 
were  departed  :  for  when  they  came  down  and  saw 
their  country  wasted,  they  put  themselves  into 
order  of  battle.    And  the  Lacedeemonians  on  the  The  Argin. 
other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  ™'j^J^ 
intercepted  in  the  middest  of  their  enemies.     For  i^^,"!" 
in  the  plain  between  them  and  the  city,  stood  tbe""iiheiic 
Lacedsemonians  and  those  with  them ;  above  them,  dwd  beiH< 
were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians  ;  A^i^Ld 
wid  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyon-  '''J- 
ians,  and  Megareans.     And  horsemen  they  had 
none :  for  the  Atbeniaira  alone  of  all  their  confe- 
derates were  not  yet  come. 

Now  the  generality  of  the  army  of  the  Aleves 
and  their  confederates  did  not  think  the  danger 
present  so  great  as  indeed  it  was ;  but  rather  that 
the  advantage  in  the  battle  would  be  their  own : 
and  that  the  Lacedeemonians  were  intercepted,  not 
only  in  the  Argives'  territory,  hot  also  hard  by  the 
city.     But  two  men  of  Argos,  Thrasyllos,  one  ofpropodtiom 
the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  and  Alciphron,  ?^!^T«ta 
entertainer*    of   the  Lacedsemonians,  when    the  "'*■»"' 
armies  were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Agis, 
and  dealt  with  him  to  have  the  battle  put  off: 
'  forasmuch  as  the  Argives  were  content  and  ready 
both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitrators, 
in  whatsoever  the  Lacedaemonians  should  charge 

'  ["  As  iitey  had  been  oitlered",]        *  [rpiSivvt :  see  iii.  70,  note.] 
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them  withal ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  peace 
"■   with  them  solemnly  confirmed, 
i       60.  This  these  Argives  said  of  themselves,  with- 
Ahy  out  the  command  of  the  generality.    And  Agis,  of 
f  j£j  himself  likewise,  accepting  their  proposition  with- 
>»-  out  deliberation   had  with  the  major  part,  and 
having  communicated  it  only  to  some  one  or  more 
of  those  that  had  charge  in  the  army',  made  truce 
with  them  for  four  months  ;  in  which  space  they 
were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  npon  betwist 
„.  them :  and  then,  presently  he  withdrew  his  army 
*Vj  without  giving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
^  league  why  he  did  so.     The  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  confederates  followed  Agis,  according  to  the 
]aw^  as  being  their  general ;  but  among  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly :  for  that  having  a 
very  fair  occasion  of  battle,  the  Aleves  being 
inclosed  on  all  sides  both  by  their  horse  and  foot, 
he  yet  went  his  way  doing  nothing  worthy  the 
great  preparation  they  had  made.     For  this  was, 
in  very  truth,  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Gre- 
cians had  in  the  field  unto  this  day.     But  it  was 
most  to  be  seen,  when  they  were  all  together  in  the 
forest  of  Nemea* ;  where  the  Lacedjemonians  were 

'  [The  escort  of  the  Itiog  was  authority  to  dispBlcli  a.nd  assemble 

called  b;  the  name  of  damoiia,  and  amiies,  and  to  lead  and  encamp  tbe 

consisted  of  his  tent-comrades ;  to  army  according  to  his  own  judg- 

whichlielonged  thePolemajchs.the  ment.     Adj  person  wbo  dared  to 

Pf  ihians,  (he  three  o/ipuu  and  tbe  resist  him,  was  outlawed  :  and  be 

two  epLore  who  attended  the  king  bad  power  of  life  and  death,  and 

on  all  expeditions     Muell.iii.  13.]  could  execute  without  trial.  Muell. 

-  [As  soou  aa  the  Ling  had  as-  iii.  <i.] 

sinned  the  command  of  the  iirmj,         '  yAnd  it  was  best  seen  whilst  it 

and  had  crossed  the  boundnries,  he  was  yet  all  to^'etber  in  Nemea".   It 

becume,  bj  ancient  custom,  i;cneral  is  probable  that  tbe  I/icedtemonians 

•wied  command.  He  had  and  their  allies  on  their  return  took 
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with  their  whole  forces,  besides  the  Arcadians,        v. 
Boeotians,    Corinthians,    Sicyonians,    Pelienians,    • — " — • 
Phliasians,  and  Megareans ;  and  these  all  chosen    a.  c.  us. 
men   of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as   were 
thought  a  match,  not  only  for  the  league  of  the 
Aleves,  but  for  such  another  added  to  it.    The 
armythns'  offended  with  Agis,  departed;  and  were 
dissolved  every  man  to  his  home. 

The  Argives  were  much   more  offended  with 
those  of  their  city,  which  without  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  had  made  the  trace:  they  also  supposing, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  escaped  their  hands 
in  such  an  advantage  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before  ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought 
under  the  city  walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
many  and  good  confederates.    And  in  their  return  Ttm-jiiu. 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadrum  j  p^°^^^  q„ 
the  place  where  the  soldiers,  before  they  enter  into  f^'- 
the  city  from  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military 
causes  heard ^.   But  he  flying  to  the  altar  saved  him- 
self :  nevertheless  they  confiscated  his  goods. 

61 .  After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  The  Aiheniiii* 
aid  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  and  three  bun- A^jS^iobirak 
dred  horse  under  the  conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicos- 1'*""**- 
tratus,  the  Argives  (for  they  were  afraid  for  all  this 
to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedsemonians)  willed 
them  to  be  gone  again :  and  when  they  desired  to 

tlie  road  tfaroufch  Nemen  Ui  Pblius,  entering   the   city,   to   bare   tbeir 

being  the  easiest  route ;  ibe;  coulJ  causes  («ira  arpaTiiat)  that   have 

not  otherwise  hnve  been  all  Uigetbei  arisen  out  of  the  campaign  heard". 

■tNemea.  Schol.]  Goell.     The  military  cpurU  were 

'    ["  Thus  the   anny,  offended  held   williout    the    city :    because 

with  Afiis,  retreated"  &c.  Bekter.]  within  the  walls,  the  ordinary  law 

'  ["  In  the  bed  of  theCharadrus:  would  have  resumed  its  authority 

the  phice  the  soldiers  use,  befure  and  its  usual  foniis.    Am.] 
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vc  us. 


treat,  would  not  present  them  to  the  people  till 
such  time  as  the  Mantineans  and  Eleians,  who  were 
not  yet  gone,  forced  them  unto  it  by  their  impor- 
tunity.   Then  the  Athenians,  in  the  presence  of 
Alcibiades  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  unto 
the  Argives  and  their  confederates ;  saying  "  that 
the  truce  was  unduly  made  without  the  assent  of 
the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and  that  now  (for 
they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought  to  fall 
njraiu  to  the  war" :  and  did  by-  their  words  so  pre- 
^  vnil  with  the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the 
Argives,  presently  marched  against  Orchomenus  of 
Arcadia.     And  these,  though  satisfied,  stayed  be- 
hind at  firsts  but  afterwards  they  also  went;  and 
sitting  down  before  Orchomenus,  jointly^  besieged 
and  assaulted  the  same  ;  desiring  to  take-  it  in  as 
well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that  the  hostages 
which  the  Arcadians  had  given  to  the  Lacedss- 
monians  were  there  in  custody.  The  Orchomenians, 
fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  army,  and  lest  they  should  perish  before 
any  relief  could  arrive,  yielded  up  the  town  on 
conditions :  "  to  be  received  into  the  league,  give 
hostages  for  themselves,   and   to   surrender   the 
hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mantineans".     62.  The  confederates 
after  this,  having  gotten  Orchomenus,  sat  in  council 
about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Eleians  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum : 
i'h«  Argives  go  but  thc   Mantincaus   against  Tegea*.     And  the 

110  xt  agttimt  

'  [**  And    these   prevailed  with  principal  towns  of  Arcadia,  were 

also,  yet  staid"  &c.     Goell.]  connected  by    their  position,  the 

2  ["  They  o//":  all  the  allies.]  former  with  Sparta,  the  latter  with 

'  [Tegea  and  Mantineia,  the  two  Argos,  which  supplied  occasioD  for 
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Argives  and  Athenians  concurred  in  opinion  with        v. 
the  Mantineans.    But  the  Eleians^  taking  it  in  evil    '     '      * 
part  that  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against  Lepreum,     A.c.4ia 
went  home.     But  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at  Tcgea-.  wwch 
Mantineia  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  ET£,*'Md^ 
within  had  a  purpose  to  put  into  their  hands.  they  go  home. 

63.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  return  from  xheLacedieinon. 
Argos  with  their  four  months'  truce,  severely  ques-  iJ^^^j^^'g  f^ 
tioned  Agis,  for  that  upon  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  V^^^  ^^^  ^ 
they  never  had  before,  he  subdued  not  Argos  to  the  unfoughten. 
state :  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates  would 
hardly  be  gotten  together  again  at  one  time.  But 
when  also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orcho- 
menus,  then  was  their  indignation  much  greater : 
and  they  presently  resolved,  contrary  to  their  own 
custom,  in  their  passion,  to  raze  his  house,  and  fine 
him  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  drachmes  \  But  he 
besought  them  that  they  would  do  neither  of  these 
things  yet :  and  promised  that,  leading  out  the 
army  again,  he  would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel 
those  accusations ;  or,  if  not,  they  might  proceed 
afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoever  they  thought 
good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the  razing 
of  his  house :  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present, 
such  as  had  never  been  before :  that  ten  Spartans 
should  be  elected  and  joined  with  him  as  coun- 
cillors, without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  fields 

interminable  feuds  between  them :  *  [j^Ua  fivptatn :  a  hundred  thou- 

and  these  feuds  were  heightened  by  sand  drachma;:  that  is,  if  these  were, 

the  circumstance  that  the  contigu-  as  supposed  by  Mueller,  ^ginetan 

ous  plains,  which  formed  the  main  drachma;,  about  5,729/.  ds.  4d.:  the 

part  of  their  territories,  were  liable  to  ^ginctan   drachme    being   about 

be  much  damaged  by  the  waters  from  thirteen-pence  three-farthings.  See 

their  mountains,  which  might  easily  ch.  47  and  i.  96,  note.] 

be  turned  toward  either  side.  Thirl.}  ^  [''  They  made  a  decree  at  that 


I 


V. 
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64.  In  the  meantime  came  news  from  their  side 
inTegea;  that,  unless  they  came  presently  with  aid, 

A.C.418  the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to.the  Argives  and  their 
TheLacciilcmon.  confedcfates ;  and  that  they  wanted  little  of  being 
ImyCJl  A^e  rcvolted  already.  Upon  this,  the  Lacedaemonians 
Held  to  rescue    ^}th  spccd  Icvied  all  thcir  forces,  both  of  them- 

Tegea. 

selves  and  their  Helotes,  in  such  number  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto  Ores- 
teium  in  Msenalia :  and  appointed  the  Arcadians, 
such  as  were  of  their  league,  to  assemble  and  follow 
them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians 
being  come  entire  to  Oresteium,  from  thence  sent 
back  the  sixth  part  of  their  army,  in  which  they 
put  both  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sort,  for  the 
custody  of  the  city  ;  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to 
Tegea  :  and  not  long  after  arrived  also  their  confe- 
derates of  Arcadia.  They  also  sent  to  Corinth,  and 
to  the  Boeotians,  Phoceans,  and  Locrians,  to  come 
with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to  Mantineia.  But 
these  had  too  short  a  warning ;  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  all  together  and  stayed  for 
one  another,  to  come  through  the  enemy's  country, 
w^hich  lay  between  and  barred  them  of  passage. 
Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste  they  could. 
TheLotcHiitmon-  Aud  thc  Laccdaemoniaus,  taking  with  them  their 
l!rritory  of mL.  Arcadian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the 
tiuwa.  territory  of  Mantineia ;  and  pitching  their  camp  by 

the  temple  of  Hercules,  wasted  the  territory  about. 

65.  The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight,  seized  on  a  certain  place 

present,  such  &c. ;  for  they  elected  which  the  Spartan  general  has  been 

ten  Spartans  to  be  of  his  council,  put  under  the  restraint  of  a  council: 

without  whose"  &c.     Mueller  (iii.  as  the  case  of  Alcidas,  iii.  69,  76, 

6)  considers  the  law  not  to  have  79.    But  in  those  cases  the  council 

l)cen  passed  for  that  campaign  only,  had  not  an  equal  voice  with  the 

We  have  already  seen  instances  in  general.] 
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fortified  by  nature  and  uf  hard  access,  and  put 
themselves  into  battle  array.  And  the  Lacedae- 
monians marched  presently  towards  them;  and 
came  ap  within  a  stone  or  a  dart's  cast.  But  then 
one  of  the  ancient  men  of  the  army  cried  out  unto 
Agis,  (seeing  htm  to  go  on'  against  a  place  of  that 
strength),  that  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault 
with  another :  signifying,  that  be  intended  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  which 
he  was  questioned  for,  with  his  now  unseasonable 
forwardness.  But  he,  whether  it  were  upon  that 
increpation,  or  some  other  sadden  apprehension 
of  his  own^,  presently  withdrew  his  army  before 
the  fight  began  ;  and  marching  unto  the  territory 
of  Tegea,  turned  the  course  of  the  water  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia':  touching  which  water, 
because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  his  course  it 


'  ["Seeing  that the^weie  march- 
ing against"  &c.] 

'  [Some  apprehension  of  bis  own 
"different  from  bis  original  p!an".] 

*  [The  plain  of  Mantineia  is  a 
high  table-land,  con^derabl J  above 
tfae  lerel  of  the  rallejs  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  although  sui- 
iDQuded  b;  bi|;h  mountains  with 
letpei't  to  which  it  is  itself  a  low 
pUin.  It  is  so  complete  a  basin, 
tint  the  streams  which  flow  into  it 
from  the  mounUins  have  no  outlet 
but  through  the  mountains  them- 
kItcs  :  the  limestone  of  the  country 
*boundsitit:aTen)s,audtheBlTeam9, 
ainking  into  these,  appear  again  at 
■  considerable  distance  in  the  val- 
leys at  a  lower  leyel  nearthe  coast, 
liiese  nadlotcj,  katavolhia,  are  ex- 
ceedingly  numerous   in  Arcadia: 


almost  all  the  streams  being,  at 
some  pnrt  of  tbeir  course,  swallowed 
up,  and  reappearing  at  a  greater 
or  less  iDterval.  Tbis  plain  is  so 
complete  a  IcTel,  that  in  some  parts 
tliere  is  not  slope  enough  to  carry 
off  the  mountain  torrents:  and  it 
would  be  flooded,  but  for  trenches 
made  to  carry  the  waters  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  kalavothra  pro- 
TideJ  by  nature  for  their  discharge. 
Thus  the  waters  about  Mantineia 
were,  anciently,  carried  oS"  by  the 
katavolhra  at  the  southern  eztie- 
mity  of  the  plain,  in  the  territory  of 
Tegea.  But  Agia.here,  tnnistliem 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
Mantineia ;  where  the  katarotbia 
were  smaller,  and  the  drainage 
consequently  would  be  less  easily 
eflected.    Arnold.] 
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V.        did  much  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineans 

^EAR  xivf   ^^^  Tegeans  were  at  wars.     Now  his  drift  was,  by 

o  ^90^^'     the  turning  of  that  water  to  provoke  those  Argives 

and  their  confederates  which  kept  the  hill,  when 

they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and  oppose 

them ;  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the 

plain.     And  by  that  time  he  had  stayed  about  the 

water  a  day,  he  had  diverted  the  stream.    The 

Argives  and  their  confederates  were  at  first  amazed 

at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near  them : 

and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.     But  when 

after  the  retreat  they  returned  no  more  in  sight, 

and  that  they  themselves,  lying  still  on  the  place, 

did  not  pursue  them :  then  began  they  anew  to 

accuse  their  commanders,  both  for  suffering  the 

Lacedsemonians  to  depart  fprmerly,  when  they  had 

them  inclosed  at  so  fair  an  advantage  before  Argos ; 

and  now  again,  for  not  pursuing  them  when  they 

ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  themselves. 

The  Argives      ^ud  bctrayiug  the  army.   The  commanders  for  the 

the^r^turant^™  present  wcrc  much  troubled  hereat:    but  after- 

to  seek  the       wards  they  drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and 

enemy,  ,  ^  •' 

coming  forth  into  the  plain,  encamped  as  to  go 
against  the  enemy.  66.  The  next  day,  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates  put  themselves  into  such 
order  as,  if  occasion  served*,  they  meant  to  fight 
in :  and  the  Lacedaemonians  returning  from  the 
water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  same  place 
where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceived  the 
enemies  to  be  all  of  them  in  order  of  battle  hard 
by  them,  come  down  already  from  the  hill.  Cer- 
tainly the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  affrighted 

*  ["  If  they  should  light  upon  him'*,] 
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at  this  time,  than  ever  they  had  been  to  their        v. 
remembrance  before.     For  the  time  they  had  to    \^^^  „, 
prepare  themselves,  was  exceedingly  short :  and     ^'^^'f- 
snch  was  their  diligence  that  every  man  fell  imme-  TheUudemon- 
diately  into  his  own  rank ',  Agis  the  king  command-  ™^o  ^i 
ing  all  according  to  the  law.     For  whilst  the  king  ''"''''■ 
hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  com- 
manded by  him  :  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  polemarchi,  they  to  the  lochagi,  these 
to  the  pentecontateres,  and  these  again  to  the 
enomotarchi ;  who  lastly  make  it  known,  every 
one  to  his  own  enomotia.     In  this  manner,  when 
they  would  have  anything  to  be  done,  their  com- 
mands pass  through  the  army,  and  are  quickly 
executed.    For  almost  all  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
save  a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains^:  and  the 
care  of  what  is  to  be  put  in  execation  lieth  upon 
many. 

67-  Now  their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  SciritK^ 
which  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  have  ever  alone 
that  place.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  Bra- 
sideian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace,  and 
with  them  those  that  had  been  newly  made  free^. 


'  ["  And  Btraightiraj  the;  f«ll  of 
tbeDuelres  rapidly  into  tbeii  raobs".] 

*  ["Atg  commanders  of  com- 
nunden".  An  allusion  to  tlie  end- 
IcM  giadatioDS  of  rank  in  the  Lnce- 
dfcmoBian  army ;  nherebj  almost 
enrj  Spailau  was  in  some  respect 
a  commander.] 

*  [Originaltj  the  Sciiits  were  no 
donbt,  as  tbe;  were  called,  inhabit' 
ants  of  the  district  Sciritis,  on  the 
confines  of  Laconia,  towards  Par- 
rtwMa;  Ibeir  rights  and  duties  ap- 
pear to  bare  been  defined  bj  agree- 
ment; their  mode  o(  fighting  was 


also  perhaps  Arcadian.  In  marches 
they  formed  the  odTanced  guard : 
in  camp  the;  occupied  the  extreme 
place,  and  in  battle  the  left  wing. 
Although  we  hare  no  express  state- 
ment of  their  mode  of  arming,  they 
can  hard);  have  been  be«,Ty-armed 
troops ;  since  they  were  particularly 
employed  when  a  rapid  change  of 
liosition,  or  a  Ttgorous  attack,  such 
as  storming  heights,  was  required. 
Tbey  were  often  at  the  post  of 
greatest  danger.  They  were  600 
in  this  war.  Muelt.  iii.  13.] 
'  [vi(iJaruUiie:Geech.  34,  note.] 
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V.        After  them  in  order  the  rest  of  the  Lacedsemon- 

V,.„*  „^    ians,  band  after  band;  and  by  them  Arcadians, 

A.C.418.     first  the  Heraeans,  after  these  the  Msenalians.     In 

OL.90.S. 

the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeats,  and  a  few  Lace- 
dsemonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And 
upon  the  outside  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So 
The  order  of  the  stood  the  Laceddemonians.  Opposite  to  them,  in 
Ai^'vw!  ^^  ^^^  right  wing  stood  the  Mantineans ;  because  it 
was  upon  their  own  territory ;  and  with  them  such 
Arcadians  as  were  of  their  league.  Then  the 
thousand  chosen  Argives^  which  the  city  had  for 
a  long  time  caused  to  be  trained  for  the  wars  at 
the  public  charge :  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the 
Argives.  After  these,  the  Cleonaeans  and  Orneates, 
their  confederates.  And  lastly,  the  Athenians, 
with  the  horsemen  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the 
left  wing.  68.  This  was  the  order  and  preparation 
of  both  the  armies.  The  army  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians appeared  to  be  the  greater.  But  what  the 
number  was,  either  of  the  particulars  of  either  side 
or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the 
number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeable  to  the 
secrecy  of  that  state,  was  unknown ;  and  of  the 

^  [From  the  time  that  the  Dorian  after  the    upper  hand  in   Argos, 

Argives  took  in  and  made  citizens  which  could  not  be  without  the  dis- 

of  theperioeci  of  the  surrounding  appearance  of  the  Dorian  character: 

towns,  for  replenishing  their  own  as  was  seen  in  the  diminution  of 

numbers  (see  ch.  28,  note),  com-  their  military  skill.  For  this  reason 

mences  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  the  Argives  were  reduced  to  form  a 

constitution  of  Argos.    The  newly-  standing  army  of  a  thousand  citi- 

adopted  citizens   appear  to  have  zens  of  noble  extraction,  under  the 

obtained  the  full  rights  of  the  old :  command  of  generals   possessing 

and  the  change  in  her  constitution  great  civil  power.    This  body  soon 

was  no  less,  than  if  the  whole  body  endeavoured  to  set  up  an  oligarchy: 

of  the  Achsan  periceci  in  Laconia  but  the  democracy  proved  to  be  the 

had  declared  themselves  the  sove-  preponderating   power.     Mueller, 

reign  power.    Democracy  had  ever  iii.  4.     See  Hermann,  §  33,  38.] 
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other  side,  for  the  ostentation  nsual  with  all  men 
touching  the  number  of  themselves,  was  unbeUeved. . 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  the  Lacedeemouians 
may  be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the 
Sciritse,  which  were  six  hundred,  there  fought  in 
all  seven  regiments,  in  every  regiment  were  four 
companies,  in  each  company  were  four  enomotiee', 
and  of  every  enomotia  there  stood  in  front  four  : 
but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but 
as  the  captains  of  bands  thought  it  necessary; 
but  the  army  in  general  was  so  ordered,  as  to  be 
eight  men  in  depth.  And  the  first  rank  of  the 
whole,  besides  the  Sciritse,  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  soldiers. 

'  ["Id  all  scTen  locM;  in  each  tlie  fidd(seeiT.  13e,iiote).~-Itwas 
locbos  four  pentecoat;«;  in  each  to  her  hoplites,  armed  with  long 
pentecoatirs  four  enomotiee". — The  spear,  short  aword,  and  a  liDge 
jvwpn-ut  was,  as  the  word  shows,  a  shield  hanging  from  the  neck  by  a 
namber  of  men  bound  hj  a  com-  thong  and  reaching  down  to  the 
mon  oath :  they  stood  in  the  deep  tnee,  that  her  attention  was  almost 
phalanx  one  behind  the  other,  the  exclusiTel;  devoted.  It  was  this 
enamotarch  at  the  head  of  the  whole  manner  of  arming  that  the  Achcans 
file.  But  here  the  enomotia  ap-  found  themselves  unable  to  cope 
peats  to  have  had  four  files  of  eight  with,  when  the  Dorians  invaded 
men  each :  that  is,  32  men  in  all.  Feloponnesus:and  tothistheSpar- 
TheieveDlochitheTefotecontained  tans  owed  their  victorj  over  the 
3584  boplites.  To  these  adding  the  naked  Persians  at  Plata^a,  who,  as 
300  picked  men  about  the  king,  the  Herodotus  says  [ix.  62),  were  not 
400  cavalrj,  and  the  old  men  in  behind  the  Spartans  in  either  conr- 
reserve  b;  the  baggage,  perhaps  age  or  strength,  but  without  annoni 
600,  the  whole  amount  would  be  or  military  skill  could  make  no  im- 
4784.  A  sixth  part  of  the  army  presuon  on  the  Spartan  phalanx, 
having  been  sent  back  (ch.  <M),  the  But  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  dis- 
entire  annj  must  have  been  fi740  covered  the  way,  by  doubling  the 
men :  representing  the  number  of  length  of  the  spear  and  sword,  and 
hopliles,  which  after  all  her  losses  greatly  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
Id  the  field  Sparta  herself  could  at  shield,  of  rendering  the  pettatUe 
this  limefuniish.  Fifiy  years ltU«r,  (targetiers)  formidable  even  to  the 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  700  Spar.  Spartan  hoplites :  as  Ihey  found  oat 
taiH  were  all  she  could  bring  into  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.] 
VOL.  IX.  Q 
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V.  69.  Now  when  they  were  ready  to  join,  the 

'     '     *    commanders  made  their  hortatives.  every  one  to 

TEAR   XIV,  *  • 

A.C.418.  those  that  were  under  his  own  command.  To 
The  hortatiTe  to  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  "that  they  were  to 
A^k  w^d^^  fight  for  their  territory,  and  concerning  their 
»'«•  liberty  and  servitude ;  that  the  former  ^  might  not 

be  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  might  not 
again  taste  of  the  latter."  The  Argives  were  admo- 
nished, "  that  whereas  anciently  they  had  the  lead- 
ing of  Peloponnesus  ^,  and  in  it  an  equal  share,  they 
should  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  it  for  ever ;  and  that  withal,  they  should  now 
revenge  the  many  injuries  of  a  city,  their  neigh- 
bour and  enemy."  To  the  Athenians,  it  was 
remembered,  "  how  honourable  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  them,  in  company  of  so  many  and  good 
confederates,  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them  ;  and 
that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians in  Peloponnesus,  their  own  dominion  would 
become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by 
it ;  and  that  no  other  would  invade  their  territory 
hereafter."  Thus  much  was  said  to  the  Argives 
TheLacedasmMi.  aud  tlicir  confedcratcs.  But  the  Lacedsemonians 
M^A^  encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 
also  by  the  manner  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars'; 

^  [*^  And  for  their  djominicn  or  leading  (i^yffcovia).  Goeller.] 

serritude:  that  the  one,  after  tasting;  '  [jurd  r&v  froXc/iucwv  vSfMv: 

of  it,  might  not  be  taken"  &c.  See  ^  with  war-songs".  The  ptean  took 

ch.  28.]  its  name  from  that  of  Apollo :  he 

'  [The  riytfuivia  refers   to  the  was  first  called  irai^*'^  (^^<^^)>  then 

time  of  the  Pelopidae :  and  the  Do-  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers, 

rians  here  appropriate  to  themselves  It  was  originally  a  song  song  after 

the  greatness  of  the  Achaeans  of  any  delirerance :  as  after  a  plague, 

Mycens.  An. — ^  And  at  one  time  or  yictoiy.     And  v6ftoQ  was  the 

an  equal  share  of  it":  that  is,  an  strain  or  musical  part  of  the  song, 

equal  share  with  the  Spartans  of  the  Muell.  ii.  6, 8.] 


UU18 

one 
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taking  encouragement,  being  valiant  men,  by  the        v. 
commemoration  of  what  they  already  knew;  as 


YBAB   XIT, 


being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long  actual  experi-  a.c.418. 
ence  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short 
verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. 
70.  After  this  followed  the  battle.  The  Argives  The  figbt. 
and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge  with 
great  violence  and  fury.  But  the  Lacedsemonians 
slowly  and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their 
military  discipline ;  not  as  a  point  of  religion,  but 
that,  marching  evenly  and  by  measure,  their  ranks 
might  not  be  distracted ;  as  the  greatest*  armies, 
when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use 
to  be. 

7 1 .  Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the 
king  thought  of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus. 
In  the  conflict  they  extend  their  right  wing,  so  as 
it  Cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy :  and  this  happeneth,  for  that  every  one, 
through  fear,  seeketh  all  he  can  to  cover  his  un- 
armed side  with  the  shield  of  him  that  standeth 
next  to  him  on  his  right  hand ;  conceiving,  that  to 
be  so  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.  The 
beginning  hereof,  is  in  the  leader  of  the  first  file 
on  the  right  hand :  who  ever  striving  to  shift  his 
unarmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest  upon  like 
fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the  Mantineans 
m  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritae: 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Tegeats,  were  come  in  yet  further  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  they  had  the 
greater  army.     Wherefore  Agis,  fearing  lest  his 

'  [As  '^  large"  annies  SlcJ] 

6  2 
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V.        left  wing  should  be  encompassed^  and  supposing 
the  Mantineans  to  be  come  in  far,  signified  unto 


YBAB   XIT. 


A.c.4ia     the  Sciritae  and  Brasideians  to  draw  out  part  of 

Ol.  90  3 

their  bands,  and  therewith  to  equalise  their  left 
wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  \  and 
into  the  void  space,  he  commanded  to  come  up 
Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels ^  with 
their  bands  out  of  the  right  wing,  and  to  fall  in 
there  and  make  up  the  breach :  conceiving  that 
more  than  enough  would  still  be  remaining  in 
their  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed 
to  the  Mantineans  would  be  the  stronger.  72.  But 
it  happened,  (for  he  commanded  it  in  the  very 
onset  and  on  the  sudden),  both  that  Aristocles  and 
Hipponoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  com- 
manded ;  (for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished 
Sparta,  as  thought  to  have  disobeyed  out  of  cow- 
ardice) ;  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime 
also  charged:  and  when  those  which  he  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Sciritae  went  not, 
they  could  no  more  reunite  themselves  nor  close 
TheLacedttmcm.  again  thc  cmpty  space^.  But  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Xlnu!^  for  "^  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in  every 
^Sltoofvdour  poJnt  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  showed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once 
begun,  notwithstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mantineans  did  put  to  flight  the  Sciritae  and  Brasi- 
deians, and  that  the  Mantineans   together  with 

*  [^^  To  make  a  flank  movement  '  [^*  Two  polemarcbs,  with  their 

from  themseWes"  (the  Lacedsmon-  lochi  out  of  &c.] 

ians,  the  centre  of  the  army)  *^  until  '  ['*  And  when  upon  the  locbi 

they  extended  as  far  as  the  Man-  not  moving  forward,  he  ordered  the 

tineans".    The  Scirits  and  Man-  Scirit®  to  join  them  (the  Laceds- 

tineanswere  the  left  and  right  wing  roonians),  they  too  were  no  longer 

of  each  army.]  able  to  effect  the  junction".] 
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thdr  confederates  and  those  thousand  chosen  men 
of  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  flauk  by  the  breach 
not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedtemon- 
ians,  and  put  to  flight  and  chased  them  to  their 
carriages,  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder  sort  left 
there  for  a  guard ;  so  as  in  this  part  the  Lacedse- 
monians  were  overcome  :  yet  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  especially  the  middle  battle  where  Agis 
was  himself,  and  those  which  are  called  the  three 
hundred  komemen*  about  him,  they  charged  upon 
the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon  those  which 
are  named  the  Jive  cohorts^,  and  upon  the  Cleon- 
seaus  and  Orneates,  and  certuu  Athenians  arranged 
amongst  them ;  and  put  them  all  to  flight :  in  such 
sort  as  many  of  them  never  struck  stroke,  but  as 
soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  chained  gave  ground 
presently ;  and  some  for  fear  to  be  overtaken'  were 
trodden  under  foot. 

73.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground,  they 
began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right 
wing  of  the  LacedBemonians  and  Tegeats  had  now 
with  their  surplusage  of  number  hemmed  the 
Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger  on  all 
hands ;  being  within  the  circle,  pent  up,  and  with- 
out it,  already  vanquished\    And  they  had  been 


'[tiiTeality,AopJib>.-seeiv.3B,i].]  Dmr  broken  off  on  both  Bides;  and 

'  [It  may  be  supposed  that,  like  at  the  sBine  lime  the  right  wing  of 

Sputa,  Argos  contained  five  quar-  the  LacedstDoniiDa  and  Tegeales 

ten,  each   of  which  had  its  own  with  their  superior  numbers  sui- 

lochoa:  but  no  informaiion  about  rounded theAthenians;anddanger 

tbese  fire  lochj  is  attainable.  Arn.]  beset  them  on  both  sides,  in  the  ono 

'  [**  And  some,  not  quick  enough  part  being  suirounded,  and  in  the 

to  escape  being  ovcitaken".]  other  alread;  beaten".    Compare 

<  ["  Ai  BooD  as  ht.  the;  were  the  batUe  in  if.  06.  GoelL] 
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V.        the  most  distressed  part  of  all  the  army,  had  not 
' — '■' — ^    their  horsemen  come  in  to  help  them.    Withal  it 

TEAS    XIV.  * 

A.C.  4ia  fell  out  that  Agis,  when  he  perceived  the  left  wing 
of  his  own  army  to  labour,  namely,  that  which 
was  opposed  to  Uie  Mantineans  and  to  those  thou- 
sand Argives,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  go 
and  relieve  the  part  overcome.  By  which  means 
the  Athenians  and  such  of  the  Argives  as,  together 
with  them,  were  overlaid,  whilst  the  army  passed 
by  and  declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure. 
And  the  Mantineans  with  their  confederates,  and 
those  chosen  Argives,  had  no  more  mind  now  of 
pressing  upon  their  enemies :  but  seeing  their  side 
was  overcome  and  the  Lacedsemonians  approaching 
them,  presently  turned  their  backs.  Of  the  Man- 
tineans the  greatest  part*  were  slain ;  but  of  those 
chosen  Argives,  the  most  were  saved ;  by  reason 
the  flight  and  going  oflF  was  neither  hasty  nor  long. 
TheLacedemoD-  For  thc  Lacedsemouiaus  fight  long  and  constantly, 
^J^y  to!*  tiU  ^^^Y  l^^ve  made  the  enemy  to  turn  his  back : 
but  that  done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 

74.  Thus,  or  near  thus,  went  the  battle ;  the 
greatest  that  -had  been  of  a  long  time  between 
Grecians  and  Grecians  ;  and  of  two  the  most 
famous  cities.  The  Lacedsemonians  laying  toge- 
ther the  arms  of  their  slain  enemies,  presently 
erected  a  trophy,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies  ^ 
Their  own  dead  they  took  up,  and  carried  them 

*  ["  Many  were  slain". — "  The  during  the  battle,  was  forbidden  to 
fiight  however  and  going  off"  &c.  the  Spartans:  and  the  consecration 
Besides  not  making  long  pursuits,  to  the  gods  of  the  spoils  of  the  slain 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  also  for-  enemies,  as  well  as  all  rejoicings  for 
bidden  to  spoil  the  slain  during  the  victory,  were  considered  as  ill- 
battle  ;  for  a  very  obvious  reason.]  omened.    With  the  retreat  ceased 

^  [The  spoiling  of  arms,  at  least  all  hostilities.    Muell.  iii.  12.] 
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to  Tegea,  where  they  were  also  buried :  and  deli-        v. 
vered  to  the  enemy  theirs  under  truce.     Of  the 


TBAB  ZIT. 


Arrives,  and  Omeates,  and  Cleonaeans  were  slain     A.c.4ia 

Ol.  90  S. 

seven  hundred :  of  the  Mantineans,  two  hundred :  Nmnberofthe 
and  of  the  Athenians  with  the  iEginetae,  likewise  ^**^ 
two  hundred,  and  both  the  captains.  The  cojife- 
derates  of  the  Lacedsemonians  were  never  pressed, 
and  therefore  their  loss  was  not  worth  mentioning : 
and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  it  is  hard 
to  know  the  certainty;  but  it  is  said,  there  were 
slain  three  hundred. 

75.  When  it  was  certain  they  would  fight\  Pleis- 
toanax  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
with  him  both  old  and  young,  came  out  of  the  city 
to  have  aided  the  army :  and  came  forth  as  far  as 
Tegea,  but  bemg  advertised  of  the  victory  they 
returned.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  to 
turn  back  also  those  confederates  of  theirs,  which 
were  coming  to  them  from  Corinth  and  from  with- 
out the  isthmus.  And  then  they  also  went  home 
themselves ;  and  having  dismissed  their  confede- 
rates, (for  now  were  the  Cameian  holidays),  cele- 
brated that  feast.  Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  TheLacedamon. 
wiped  oflF  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians :  for  ll^pu^^Jn'*^^ 
they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice  for  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island,  and  with  impru- 
dence and  slackness  on  other  occasions.  But  after 
this,  their  miscarriage  was  imputed  to  fortune, 
and  for  their  minds  they  were  esteemed  to  have 
been^  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 

'  [*'  When  the  hattle  was  about  occasioned   by  the  dissension  be- 
taking place".    It  was  against  the  tween  Demaretus  and  Cleomenes. 
law  that  both  kings  should  be  with  Herod,  y.  75.] 
the  anny  at  the  same  time :  a  law  '  ['*  To  be  still  the  same".] 


( 
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V.  The  day  before  this  battle  it  chanced  also  that 

TEAB  XIV.'    *^®  Epidaurians  with  their  whole  power  invaded 
Ac.4ia     the  territory  of  Argos,  as  being  emptied  much 
TheEpidaiiriaM  of  mcu  I   and  whilst  the  Argives  were  abroad, 
toi^'of  Ai^    killed  many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  to 
The  Athenians  dcfcnd  It^     Also  thrcc  thousand  men  of  Elis  and 
woreEpldluraa  a  thousand  Athenians,  besides  those  which  had 
been  sent  before,  being  come  after  the  battle  to 
aid  the  Mantineans,  marched  presently  all  to  Epi- 
daurus  ;  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  were  celebrating  the  Cameian  holidays : 
and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began  to  take 
in  the  city  with  a  walL     But  the  rest  gave  over : 
only  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortification, 
(which  was  their  task),  wherein  stood  the  temple 
of  Juno^,     In  it  amongst  them  all  they  left  a  gar- 
rison ;  and  went  home  every  one  to  his  own  city. 
t^dfSli— .  And  so  this  summer  ended. 
Peace  concluded     76.  lu  thc  beginning  of  the  winter  following, 
a5- ^d      the  Lacedemonians,  presently  after  the  end  of  the 
Lacedemonian.  Camcian  hoUdays,  drew  out  their  army  into  the 
field  :  and  being  come  to  Tegea,  sent  certain  pro- 
positions of  agreement  before  to  Argos.     There 


^  ["  AdcL  of  tbe  ArgiTes  left  be-  worship  of  the  SamiaD  Juno,  as  well 

hind  to  defend  it  and  that  came  as  that  at  Sparta,  Epidaunis,  and 

out  to  meet  them,  slew  many".]  £gina,  being  supposed,  from  the 

^  [Neither  Jupiter  nor  Juno  were  resemblance  of  the  ceremonies,  to  be 

genuine  Dorian   gods,  but  were  derived  from  Argos.  The  native  tra- 

amongst  those  borrowed  by  them  ditions  concerning  lo  are  only  fabu- 

from  other  nations.    The  whole  of  lous  expressions  for  the  ideas  and 

Argolis  and  Corinth  were  from  early  feelings  excited  by  this  religion: 

times  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  the  Corinthian  fables  of  Medea, 

originally  a  Pelasgian  goddess :  and  whose  worship  with  that  of  Juno  the 

Argos  was  the  original  seat  of  her  Corinthians  introduced  at  Corcyra, 

worship,  which  thence  received  its  refer  to  the  indigenous  worship  of 

peculiar  form  and  character;  the  Juno  Acrsa.  Mueller,  iv.  10.] 
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were,  before  this  time,  many  citizens  Id  Argos  well 
affected  to  the  LacecUemonians,  and  that  desired  - 
the  deposing  of  the  Argive  people :  and  now  after 
the  battle  they  were  better  able  by  much  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  composition  than  they  formerly 
were.  And  ^eir  design  was,  first,  to  get  a  peace 
made  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  after  that  a 
league ;  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither  lichas  the  son  of  ArchesUaus, 
entertainer'  of  the  Argives  in  Lacedsemon,  and 
brought  to  Argos  two  propositions :  one  of  war,  if 
the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another  of  peace,  if  they 
were  to  have  peace^.  And  after  much  contradic- 
tion, {for  Alcibiades  was  also  there),  the  Lacedae- 
monian faction,  that  boldly  now  discovered  them- 
selves, prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  peace  ;  which  was  this. 

77.  "  It  seemeth  good  to  the  council'  of  the  »£ 
Lacedaemonians  to  accord  with  the  Argives  on  these 
articles : 

"  The  Argives  shall  redeliver  unto  the  Orchome- 
nians  their  children,  and  unto  the  Msenalians  their 
men,  and  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  those  men  that 
are  at  Mantineia^:  they  shall  withdraw  their  sol- 
diers* from  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fortification 
there. 

"  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not  from  Epi- 
daurus  [likewise],  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies 


'  [rpJCivoc :  we  iii.  70,  note.]  peace,  if  they  wonld  have  peace". 

'  ["And  brouglit  two  proposi-  Goeller.] 
tioD):  one,  of  the  ternu  on  which        *["Tothea9senibIj":seei,87,ii.] 
the  war  should  proceed,  if  the;        <  [See  ch.  61.] 
would  have  war-,  another  of  the        *  [That  is,  the  Athenisns  and 

tenos  on  which  there  should  he  thealliet;  eeecb.  70.    Goeller.} 
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y.        both  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and 
also  to  the  confederates  of  them  both. 


TBAB  ZIT. 


A.C.418.         «  If  the  Lacedsemonians  have  any  men^  of  theirs 

Ol.00  8 

TheArticiesl  in  custody,  they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to 
his  own  city. 

"  And  for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  god,  the 
Argives  shall  accept  composition  with  the  Epi- 
daurians,  upon  an  oath  which  they  shall  swear, 
touching  that  controversy  ;  and  the  Argives  shall 
give  the  form  of  that  oath^. 

"  All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  free  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

'*  If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into 
it  to  do  it  harm,  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to 
defend  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  in  a  common 
council  shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be  thought 
reasonable*. 

"  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedsemonians  with- 
out Peloponnesus,  shall  have  the  same  conditions 
which  the  confederates  of  the  Argives  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  ;  every  one  holding  his  own. 

"  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time,  that 
they  shall  both  parts  have  showed  the  same  to 
their  confederates,  and  obtained  their  consent^ 

'  [vaXSa :  any  child.']  be  decided  by  tbe  oath  of  the  Epi- 

'  ["  And  for  so  much  as  con-  daurians,  whether  they  belieyed  it 

cemeth  the  offering  to  the  god  &c.  to  be  due  or  not  As  to  the  custom 

the  Spartans  to  require  an  oath  of  amongst  the  ancients  of  purging 

the  Epidaurians,  and  to  administer  themselyes  by  their  oath,  besides  the 

it  to  them  accordingly".    This  is  examples  cited  by  Arnold  there  is 

Goeller's  suggestion.    Arnold  con-  one  in  Homer,  Iliad  ^.  580.] 

siders  the  passage  as  corrupt:  but  '  [This  clause  is  aimed  at  the 

that  the  general  sense  of  it  is,  that  Athenians,  as  the  preceding  one  at 

the  matter  of  the  beast  for  sacrifice  the  Mantineans  and  Eleians.] 

alleged  by  the  Argives  to  be  due  to  *  [**  And  having  shown  these  to 

the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythsus  from  their  confederates,  let  them  make 

the  Epidaurians  (see  ch.  53), should  composition  if  they  wilP.  Goeller.] 
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"  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add 
or  alter  anything,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent    "^ 
unto,  and  made  acquainted  therewith'."  ; 

78.  These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at 
first ;  and  the  army  of  the  Lacedeemonians  returned 
from  Tegea  to  their  own  city.  But  shortly  after, 
when  they  had  commerce  together,  the  same  men 
went  further ;  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Argives 
renouncing  their  league  with  the  Mantineans, 
Eleians,  and  Athenians,  made  leagae  and  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  form. 

79.  "  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedsemonians  thi 
and  Ar^Tes  to  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  '^ 
years  on  these  articles  :  J]J° 

"  That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other 
equal  and  like  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form 
used  in  their  cities. 

"  That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
(this  league  and  alliance  comprehending  also  them) 
shall  be  free  both  from  the  laws  and  payments  of 
any  other  city  than  their  own ;  holding  what  they 
have,  and  affording  equal  and  like  trials  of  jadg- 
ment  according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several 
cities'. 

"  That  every  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the 
Lacedsemonians,  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in 

'  ["  And  if  an;  thing  else  shtil  *  ["  Let  the  other  cities  in  Pelo- 

(eem  good  to  the  allies,  let  them  posnesus  be  partake  is  of  the  treaty 

(end  it  home  (to  the  Spartans  and  and  alliance,  letaining'  their  own 

Ai^Tei)".   Goell.      See   the  same  laws  aud  institutions  and  tbeir  own 

piecantioD,  ch.41.   The  purport  of  territorr,  giving  equal    and  like 

this  obBcnie  passage  seems  to  be,  trials  of  judgments  (Eorrd  irarput) 

that  Ihe  treat;  was  to  be  communi-  according  to  the  customs  of  their 

rated  to  the  allies  of  each,  but  not  ancetlonf'.   Bekker&c:  cwvavtov- 

to  depeod  on  their  sanction.  Thirl.]  mv.  Vulgo,  totvav  Uvrtn'.'] 
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Y,        the  same  condition  with  the  Lacedaemonians  :  and 
""  ^^^    the  confederates  of  the  Arrives,  in  the  same  with 
w.ui^     the  Argives :  every  one  holding  his  own. 
ium  \^\w  "  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expe- 

Arg(v*trwid  dition  to  be  taken  in  common,  the  Lacedaemonians 
i^m^^awmonuuia.  qj^^  ^hc  Argivcs  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree 
as  shall  stand  most  with  equity  towards  the  confe- 
derates. And  that  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  limits  or  other  matter,  they  also 
shall  decide  it. 

"  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention 
with  another,  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city 
which  they  both  shall  think  most  indifferent :  but 
the  particular  men  of  any  one  city  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  law  of  the  same." 

80.  Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded  : 

and  whatsover  one  had  taken  from  the  other  in 

the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had  against  another 

The  Argives  and  otherwise,  was  all  acquitted.     Now^,  when  they 

irrlT  were  together  settUng  their  business,  they  ordered 

that  Ae  Athen-  ^\^^^  ^]jg  Argivcs  should  ncithcr  admit  herald  nor 

lanfl  thall  qmt  ^ 

the  fort.  ambassage  from  the  Athenians  till  they  were  gone 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  quit  the  fortifica- 
tion :  nor  should  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
They  ioHcit  the  without  couscut  of  thc  rcst.  Aud  amongst  other 
T^Jj^TtTrevoit  things  which  they  did  in  this  heat,  they  sent 
from  the  Athen.  ambassadors  from  both  their  cities  to  the  towns 
lying  upon  Thrace  and  unto  Perdiccas :  whom  they 
also  persuaded  to  swear  himself  of  the  same  league. 
Yet  he  revolted  not  from  the  Athenians  presently, 


^  [*'  And  now  managing  their    receive  no  herald  or  embassy  from 
affairs  in  common,  they  voted  to    the  Athenians,  tilP'  Sec.'] 
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but  intended  it :  because  he  saw  the  Argives  had        v. 
done  so ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended   • — ' — ■ 
outofArgos'.  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath     A.c.*ia 
with  the  Chalcideans ;  and  took  another  besides  it. 
The  Argires  sent  ambassadors  also   to   Athens,  DcouMtbsnn 
requiring  them  to  abandon  the  fortification' they  ^"JJ^I*!. 
had  made  against  Epidaurus.    And  the  Athenians  ^^J^ 
considering  that  the  soldiers  they  had  in  it  were  •'»•»"•'*•;■ 
few  in  respect  to  the  many  others  that  were  with  Epidauriiot. 
them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  to  fetch  them 
away.     He,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited 
for  a  pretence  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men 
without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates :  and 
afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with  the 
Epidaurians,  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the 
fort  into  their  hands. 

81.   After  the  revolt  of  the  Argives  from  the     a.c.ii7. 
league,  the  Mantineans  also,  though  they  withstood  The  MuiiD^ 
it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak  without  the  Argives,  'T^^^oum. 
made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedsmouians ;  and 
lud  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities'. 

'  [He  was  eighth  in  descent  from  aristocratical  pailj  would  Ihetel); 

Temenus  of  Argos,  the  founder  of  become  predominant  in   FelopOD- 

ihe  (amilj  of  the  Temenidaa,  the  nesus,  was  hn  object  in  the  peace 

kingn  of  Macedonia.]  of  Antdcidaa  {387).   As  to  Arcadia 

'  [See  ch.  75.]  in  paiticular,  nothing  was  eo  much 

'  Whicb  tbej  bad  the  leading  of  to  be  dreaded  by  her  as  its  becom- 

in  Arcadia.  [That  is,  o'er  the  Par-  iDgnDited,aDd  tbeTebyindependent 

ilianans  and  otbeTs:  see  efa.  33, 67.  aod  powerful :  as  it  would  ihcTeby 

A  leading  maxim  of  Spartan  policj,  lie  in  its  power  at  anj  time  to  cut 

notless  persereriDgl;  followed  up  her  offfTomall  intercoune  with  the 

tbao  the  subTersion  of  the  tyraati,  north  of  Gieece.    This  it  was  that 

wasto  keep  Peloponnesus  divided  suggested  to  the  Thebans  the  found- 

■moi^t  the  greatest  possible  num-  ing  of  Megalopolii :  a  plan  exe- 

ba  of  independent  slates;  this,  in  cuted  hj  Epaminondas  after  the 

the  mittaleD  expectation  that  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  followed  a 
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V.        And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Ar^ves  i^vith  a  thou- 

' — ' — ^    sand  men  of  either  city  having  joined  their  arms, 

A.C.417.     the  Lacedaemonians  first,  with  their  single  power, 

sicyonand '     rcduccd  thc  govcmment  of  Sicyon  to  a  smaller 

^"S!^^   number;  and  then  they  both  together  dissolved 

the  democracy  at  Argos.     And  the  oligarchy  was 

established  conformable  to  the  state  of  Lacedaemon. 

These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  winter,  and 

near  the  spring.      And  so  ended  the  fourteenth 

year  of  this  war. 

YEAB  XV.         82.  The  next  summer  the  Dictideans*  seated  in 

revolt  from  ^  Mount  Athos,  rcvoltcd  from  the  Athenians  to  the 

oiig^hizedf*  Chalcideans. 

Argos  reiapseth      ^^j  ^{^g  Lacedaemoniaus  ordered  the  state  of 

into  a  democracy 

Achaia  after  their  own  form,  which  before  was 
otherwise.  But  the  Argives,  after  they  had  by 
little  and  little  assembled  themselves  and  recovered 
heart,  taking  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked  youtW^ 
assaulted  the  few  ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  within 
the  city,  the  commons  had  the  victory ;  and  some 
they  slew,  others  they  drave  into  exile.  The  Lace-- 
daemonians,  though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after  :  yet  at 
last  they  adjourned  the  exercises,  and  came  forth 
with  intention  of  giving  them  aid.  But  hearing  by 
the  way  at  Tegea,  that  the  few  were  overcome, 
they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 

year  or  two  later  by  the  still  more  institution  to  the  famous  battle  of 

deadly  blow  to  Sparta,  the  founding  the  300  (see  oh.  41,  note) :  of  which 

of  Messene.]  Mueller  obsenres  (i.  7. 1 6.),  that  the 

^  [The  Dians.  See  ch.  35.]  story  is  the  more  &bulous,  for  being 

'  [TheGymnopsdia^afestiFalin  celebrated  in  sacred  songs  at  the 

which  large  choruses  of  naked  men  GymnopsBdia.    The  story  was  not 

and  boys  appeared,  said  to  owe  its  yet  a  century  and  a  half  old.] 
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thence,  to  go  on :  but  retarning,  went  on  with  the        v. 

celebration  of  their  exercises.      But  afterwards,    \,^l^^, 

when  there  came  ambassadors  unto  them,  both     a.c.ii7. 

from  the  Argives'  in  the  city;  and  from  them  that 

were  driven  out,  there  being  present  aiso  their 

confederates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side: 

they  concluded  at  last,  that  those  in  the  city  had 

done  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to  go  against  Argos 

with  their  army  j  but  many  delays  passed,  and 

much  time  was  spent  between.    In  the  meantime  tiu  ArgiTM 

the  common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  LacedEe-  STk^rf 

monians,  and  regaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  J^^JJ^'^ 

conceiving  the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great  •'■t  fr™ »»««» 

advantage,  raise  long  walls  ftt)m  their  city  down "" 

to  the  sea-shore :  to  the  end,  that  if  they  were  shut 

op  by  land,  they  might  yet  with  the  help  of  the 

Athenians  bring  things  necessary  into  the  city  by 

sea.  And  with  this  their  building,  some  other  cities 

of  Peloponnesus  were  also  acquainted  ^.     And  the 

Argives  universally,   themselves   and  wives   and 

servants,  wrought  at  the  waU :  and  had  workmen 

and  hewers  of  stone  from  Athens'.     So  this  sum-  The«»do(th« 

,     ,  SfteenlhMUDmer 

mer  ended. 

83.  The  nest  winter  the  Lacedjemonians,  under-  TbeL««.dMnoo. 
standing  that  they  were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  lo  iiig«,i>i 
with  their  army,  they  and  their  confederates  all  w^^tt^/J^ 
but  the  Corinthians :  and  some  practice  they  had  *™'*'»e- 
beside  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos.    The  army 

>  f*  Both  from  those  of  the  La-  '  |^'  Weie  prirj  to  this   their 

etAiEnumwa  fsclion  in  the  city,  and  butlding".] 

fiom  the  ArgiTEs  who  had  been  '  [The  PeloponnetiBii  popnlation 

driren  out".  Goell.      Hobbes  haa  beiog  agricultural,   and  knomag 

followed  Poitiuio  tanuag^TfiXuv  little  of  these  haudicrafta,  were  leei 

into  'Apyifm,  and  learing  cut  the  skilfdl  than  the  Athenian  workmen, 

latter  word  ailer  koI  tOv  IEw.]  Arnold.] 
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Y.        YiBS  commanded  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus^ 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.      But  those  things 


AC, 417.'     which  were  practising  in  Argos  and  supposed  to 
OkM.4.     ^^^^  1^^^^  already  mature,  did  not  then  succeed. 

Nevertheless  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then 
in  building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground :  and 
Tw^rtakf^Hyw  thcu,  after  they  had  taken  Hysiae,  a  town  in  the 
ip « (^twn  hi    Argive  territory,  and  slain  all  the  freemen  in  it, 
they  went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every  one  to 
tw  \i«<t^     ^^  ^^^  ^^'y*     After  this,  the  Argives  went  with 
'^^^^Si  *^  anny  into  Phliasia:    which   when  they  had 
wasted,  they  went  back.    They  did  it,  because  the 
men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws  :  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 
IV  xthfwiwit       The  same  winter  the  Athenians  shut  up  Per- 
IJT'Ill/iirhto  diccas  in  Macedonia  [from  the  use  of  the  sea]*:  ob- 
iw  w»  (>r  um    jecting,  that  he  had  sworn  the  league  of  the  Argives 
and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  when  they  had  pre- 
pared an  army,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  to  go  against  theChalcideans  upon 
Thrace  and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the 
league  made  betwixt  them  and  him,  and  by  his 
departure^  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  army ;  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  war. 
TiAB  xTi.        84.  The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos 
^ih^it'lfy^^  with  twenty  galleys ;  and  took  thence  the  suspected 
!lf*A™  for*^  Argives,  and  such  as  seemed  to  savour  of  the  Lace- 
ucediemoiiinn.  daemouian  faction,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred ; 

*  [This  is  according  to  the  trans-  which  is  corrupt    Haack  also  pro- 

lation  of  Portus :    considered    hy  poses  to  read  iv  fuuetSovi^^ 

Goeller  to  he  correct  as  to  the  sense,  ^  [That  is,  from  his  undertaking : 

though  departing  from  the  text,  ^  hj  his  tergiversation'*.   Goll.] 
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V. 


and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands  subject 

to  the  Athenian  state.  ' — "^ — ^ 

YKAB  XVI. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of     a.c.416. 
Melos,  with  thirty  galleys  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  The  AUieni^t 
and  two  of  Lesbos.     Wherein  were  of  their  own,  Ii^ZmI^ 
twelve  hundred  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  archers, 
and  twenty  archers  on  horseback :  and  of  their 
confederates  and  islanders,  about  fifteen  hundred 
men  of  arms.     The  Melians  are  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians^,   and    therefore    refused    to    be 
subject,  as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  unto  the 
Athenians ;  but  rested  at  the  first  neutral ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  it  by 
wasting  of  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomedes  the 
son  of  Lycomedes,  andTisias  the  son  of  Tisimachus, 
being  encamped  upon  their  land  with  these  forces, 
before  they  w^ould  hurt  the  same  sent  ambassadors 
to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  of  conference. 
These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring 
before  the  multitude ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  their  message  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  few :  and  they  accordingly  said  as  foUoweth  : 

85.  Atlienians.  "  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  dialogde 
multitude,  for  fear  lest  when  they  hear  our  persua- 
sive and  unanswerable  arguments  all  at  once  in  a 


BBTWKRN  THE 
ATHENIANS  AND 
MBLIANS. 


*  [Herod,  viii.  48.  The  Minyans, 
the  posterity  of  the  ArguDauts  set- 
tled at  Lemnos,  were  driven  thence 
bj  the  Pelasgians,  whom  the  Boeo- 
tians had  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
Attica,  whence  they  were  for  some 
caase  again  compelled  to  seek  a 
fresh  home.  These  Minyans,  ac- 
cordinp:  to  Herodotus  (iv.  148),  took 
refuge  in  Laconia  -.  and  having  in 

VOL.  IX. 


the  third  generation  revolted  against 
tlie  Dorians,  migrated  in  conse- 
quence from  Laconia  to  Crete,  ac- 
companied by  some  Spartans.  In 
their  passage  they  left  a  portion  of 
their  body  in  Melos ;  which  dated 
its  unfortunate  connexion  with 
Sparta  from  this  epoch.  Thirl,  ch.7. 
For  the  date  of  its  foundation,  see 
chap.  1 12.] 

H 
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V.  continued  oration,  they  should  chance  to  be 
TEAR  xvi/  seduced ;  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your 
A.C.416.     bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few) ;  make 

OuOO.4.  _  ,  1  •      1  1 

Dialogue  be.  surcr  yct  that  point,  you  that  sit  here:  answer' 
irntL^Mtw  yo^  also  to  every  particular,  not  in  a  set  speech, 
but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever  anything 
shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem  unto  you  to  be 
otherwise.  And  first  answer  us,  whether  you  like 
this  motion  or  not  ?" 

86.  Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  an- 
swered :  "  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to 
be  found  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war, 
not  future  but  already  here  present,  seemeth  not 
to  agree  with  the  same.  For  we  see  that  you  are 
come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference :  and  that  the 
issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  argument^  and  there- 
fore yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war ;  and  if  we 
yield,  servitude." 

87.  Ath.  ^^Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon 
up  suspicions  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  take  advice  upon  what  is  present  and 
before  your  eyes,  how  to  save  your  city  from  de- 
struction, let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the  point, 
let  us  speak  to  it.'* 

88.  Mel.  ^'  It  is  reason,  and  pardonable  for  men 
in  our  cases,  to  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts 
upon  divers  things.  Howsoever,  this  consultation 
being  held  only  upon  the  point  of  our  safety,  we 
are  content,  if  you  think  good,  to  go  on  with  the 
course  you  have  propounded." 

89.  Ath.  "  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our 

^  [icpiverc :  **  decide",  or,  "  form  superior  in  the  argument  in  point 
your  opinion  upon  every  &c*\]  of  right  and  justice,  and  therefore 

'  [**  If,  as  is  likely,  we  shall  be    yield  net,  will  bring"  &c.] 
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parts,  with  fair  pretences;  as,  that  having  delated        v. 
the  Medes,  our  reign  is  therefore  lawful,  or,  that    ',g^,'  ,„; 
we  come  against  you  for  injury  done ;  make  a  long     *'^iJ'J" 
discourse  without  being  believed:  so  would  weDWogoBbfr 
have  you  also  not  expect  to  prevail  by  saying,  ta^Mdi™ 
dther  that  you  therefore  took  not  our  parts  because 
yon  were  a  colony  of  t^e  Lacedsemonians,  or  that 
you  have  done  us  no  injury.    But  out  of  those 
things  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  think,  let  us 
go  through  with  that  which  is  feasible  ;  both  yon 
and  we  knowing,  that  in  human  disputation  justice 
is  then  only  agreed  on  when  the  necessity  is  equal ' ; 
whereas  they  that  have  odds  of  power  exact  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 
conditions  as  they  can  get." 

90.  Mel.  "  Well  then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point 
of  profit  in  the  place  of  justice),  we  hold  it  profit- 
able for  ourselves,  not  to  overthrow  a  general 
profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this :  that  men  in  danger, 
if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay,  though  some- 
what without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it 
ought  ever  to  do  them  good^.  And  the  same  most 
of  aU  concemeth  you :  forasmuch  as  you  shall  else 

'  f"  But  agreeably  to  what  we  ourselves),  not  to  trample  on  that 
both  of  us  rcall]'  think,  (to  the  real  which  is  for  the  good  of  all  men, 
KQiiments  of  both),  we  would  hare  but  as  mortals,  ever  in  danf^  of 
jou  think  of  getting  what  jou  can,  stunibliog,  to  place  justice  in  mo- 
(uDt  what  JOU  maj  haiea  right  to):  deration,  which  has  before  now  con- 
bath  of  OS  knowing,  that  in  human  vinced  man;  a  one,  that  he  has  been 
diipotation  justice  is  then  only  a  gainer  by  remairnDg  Mmewhat 
considered,  when  strength  is  equal ;  within  bis  strict  right".  Gol. — ''  To 
whereas"  Sec.  Am.  Goell.]  place  justice  in  moderation,  and  to 

'  ["  We  then  consider  it  at  an;  anj  one  that  can  satisfy  his  hearers 

rale  pioBtable  tn  yon,  (for  to  that,  with  somewhat  within  the  limits  of 

joa  having  ihns  placed  for  discus-  strict  justice,  to  let  him  hare  the 

sioD  the  point  of  profit  in  the  place  benefit  of  it".    Am. — Bekker  &c., 

oftbatof  justice,  mustwe  addreu  icrij;  vulgo,iiriSc.] 
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y.        give  an  example  unto  others  of  the  greatest  revenge 

YEAR  XVI.    *^^^  ^^^  ^®  taken,  if  you  chance  to  miscarry/* 
A.C.416.         91.   jitJi^  <f  As  for  us,   though   our   dominion 

Ol.90.4.  ,         ,  ,  /.I  1         T^ 

Dialogue  be-     should  ccasc,  yct  we  fear  not  the  sequel.     For  not 

tween  theAthen*  ^i^i^  i  t^it  i  • 

iansandMeiiaiia.  thcy  that  commaud,  as  do  the  Lacedaemonians,  are 
cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by  them  ;  (yet 
we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians) ;  but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have 
assaulted  those  that  commanded  them  and  gotten 
the  victory  ^  But  let  the  danger  of  that  be  to  our- 
selves. In  the  meantime  we  tell  you  this :  that  we 
are  here  now  both  to  enlarge^  our  own  dominion, 
and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city. 
For  we  would  have  dominion  over  you  without 
oppressing  you,  and  preserve  you  to  the  profit  of 
us  both." 

92.  Mel.  "  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us 
to  serve ;  though  it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?" 

93.  Ath.  "  Because  you  by  obeying,  shall  save 
yourselves  from  extremity  ;  and  we  not  destroying 
you,  shall  reap  profit  by  you." 

94.  MeL  "But  will  you  not  accept,  that  we 
remain  quiet  and  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before 
we  were  your  enemies),  and  take  part  with 
neither  ?" 

95.  Ath.  "  No.  For  your  enmity  doth  not  so 
much  hurt  us,  as  your  friendship  will  be  an  argu- 

>  ["  But  we  have  not  now  to  do  bably  was  a  witness  of  the  politic 
with  the  Lacedasmonians,  but  to  see  moderation  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
whether  the  subject  is  to  set  upon  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  saved 
and  get  the  better  of  those  that  once  Athens  from  the  doom  awarded  to 
commanded  him".  Bekker,  &c.  her  by  Corinth  and  Thebes:  see 
Goeller  agrees  with  Hobbes. — With  ch.  50,  note,  and  iii.  68,  note.] 
respect  to  the  sentiment  '^  we  fear  ^  Q'  To  advantage  our  own  do- 
not  the  sequel" ;  Thucydides  pro-  minion".] 
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ment  of  our  weakness,  and  your  hatred  of  our 
power,  amongst  those  we  have  rule  over." 

96.  Mel.  "Why?  Do  your  subjects  measure  h.cA\e. 
equity  so,  as  to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  Diid«gu«  bx- 
with  you,  and  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part|^  " ' 
have  been  your  own  colonies,  and  some  of  them 
after  revolt  conquered,  into  one  and  the  same 
consideration  ?" 

97.  Ath.  "Why  not?  For  they  think  they 
have  reason  on  their  side,  both  the  one  sort  and 
the  other  ;  and  that  such  as  are  subdued,  are  stib- 
dued  by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborne,  are  so 
through  our  fear '.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  be- 
sides the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many 
more  subjects,  we  shall  assure  it  the  more  over 
those  we  had  before ;  especially  being  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you 
can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have 
subdued  already*." 

98.  Mel.  "  Do  you  think  then,  that  there  is  no 
assurance  in  that  which  we  propounded"?  For 
here  again,  (since  driving  us  from  the  plea  of  equity 
you  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit),  when 
we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must 
endeavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it 
shall  be  good  for  you  also.  As  many  therefore  as 
now  are  neutral,  what  do  you  but  make  them  your 

'  ["  And  that  the;  TemaiD  free  grammatical    construction  of   the 

br  ibeir  own  strenglb,  and  that  we  words  is  by  Arnold  pronounced  to 

^rou};h  fear  do  not  meddle  with  be  despeTate-] 

them."]  *  ["  But  do  you  not  think  there 

*  ["Unlessjou  that  are  islander*,  is  security  in  it?" — That  is,  in  not 

and  weaker  than  the  rest,  shall  get  trying  to  subdue  those  from  whom 

Ibebetterof themasleraof tbesea",  you  have  no  rit,'ht  to  claim  obe- 

This  b  apparently  the  sense,  but  the  dience.  Scbol.] 
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V.        enemies,  'wfifen,  l)eholdiDg  these  your  proceedings^ 
they  look  that  hereafter  you  will  also  turn  your 


YBAB  XTI. 


A.C.416.     arms  upon  them  ?    And  what  is  this,  but  to  make 
Diaio^e  be.     greater  the  enemies  you  have  already,  and  to  make 
uTL^^^  others  your  enemies,  each  against  their  wills,  that 
would  not  else  have  been  so  ?'* 

99.  Ath.  "  We  do  not  think  that  they  shall  be 
ever  the  more  our  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any- 
where in  the  continent,  will  be  long  ere  they  so 
much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty  against  us. 
But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  or  islanders 
oflFended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which 
they  are  already  in :  these  may  indeed,  by  unad- 
vised courses,  put  both  themselves  and  us  into 
apparent  danger." 

100.  Mel.  "  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command, 
and  your  vassals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo 
the  utmost  of  danger :  would  it  not  in  us  \  that  be 
already  free,  be  great  baseness  and  cowardice,  if 
we  should  not  encounter  anything  whatsoever 
rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought  into 
bondage  ?" 

101.  Ath.  '^  No  ;  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you 
have  not  in  hand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal 
terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your  honour ;  but  ratiier 
a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  you  resist  not 
such  as  be  so  far  your  overmatches." 

102.  Mel.  "  But  we  know  that,  in  matter  of  war, 
the  event  is  sometimes  otherwise^  than  according 
to  the  diflFerence  of  number  in  sides :  and  that  if 
we  yield  presently,  all  our  hope  is  lost ;  whereas 


'  ["  Assuredly  then,  if  you  &c.,        *  ["  Is  sometimes  more  uncer- 
it  would  be  in  us"  &c.]  tain  or  unexpected".  Goell.] 
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if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep  our-        v. 
selves  up."  '    ^^^ 

103.  Atk.  "  Hope,  the  comfort  of  danger,  when     acaio. 
sach  Dse  it  as  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  Duii«gue  be- 
yet  it  destroys  them  not.    But  to  such  as  set  their  J^l^i'dNit^^ 
rest'  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  nature  prodigal), 

it  at  once  by  failing  maketh  iteelf  known ;  and 
known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution*.  Which 
let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak, 
and  have  no  more  but  this  one  stake.  Nor  be 
you  like  unto  many  men :  who  though  they  may 
presently  save  themselves  by  human  means,  will 
yet,  when  upon  pressure  of  the  enemy  their  most 
apparent  hopes  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to 
blind  ones ;  as  divination,  oracles,  and  other  such 
things  which  with  hopes  destroy  men." 

104.  Mel.  "  We  think  it,  you  well  know,  a  hard 
matter  for  us  to  combat  your  power  and  fortune, 
unless  we  might  do  it  on  equal  terms.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  that,  for  fortune,  we  shall  be  nothing 
inferior ;  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side,  because 
we  stand  innocent  against  men  unjust :  and  for 
power,  what  is  wanting  in  us  will  be  supplied  by 
our  league  with  the  Lacedeemonians,  who  are  of 
necessity  obliged,  if  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for 
consangninity's  sake  and  for  their  own  honour, 
to  defend  us.  So  that  we  are  confident,  not  alto- 
gether so  much  without  reason  as  you  think." 

105.  Atk.  "As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we 
expect  to  have  it  as  well  as  you :  for  we  neither 

'  [That  it,  their  a//.]  and  whilst  one  knowing  it  might  be 

*  ["  But  with  thote  that  are  mat-  on  hi^  guard  against  it,  it  still  does 

ing  a  cast  for  their  all,  (for  &c.),  not  desert  them". — That  is,  tliey 

though  it  be  known  for  treacherous,  next  put  hupe  in  chance.   Goell.] 
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V.  do,  nor  require  anjrthing  contrary  to  what  man- 
kind hath  decreed,  either  concerning  the  worship 
A.C.416.  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For  of 
Diaiogi'ie  be-  thc  gods  wc  think  according  to  the  common 
k^uMtua^s!  opinion ;  and  of  men,  that  for  certain  by  necessity 
of  nature  they  will  every  where  reign  over  such 
as  they  be  too  strong  for  ^  Neither  did  we  make 
this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use  it  made :  but 
as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for 
ever,  so  also  we  use  it :  knowing  that  you  likewise, 
and  others  that  should  have  the  same  power  which 
we  have,  would  do  the  same.  So  that  forasmuch 
as  toucheth  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  have  in 
reason  no  fear  of  being  inferior.  And  as  for  the 
opinion  you  ^ave  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  that 
you  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own 
honour:  we  bless  your  innocent  minds,  but  affect 
not  your  folly.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
in  respect  of  themselves  and  the  constitutions  of 
their  own  country  they  are  wont  for  the  most 
part  to  be  generous  ;  yet  in  respect  of  others, 
though  much  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest 
way  one  might  say  it  all  thus :  that  most  appa- 
rently of  all  men,  they  hold  for  Jionourahle  that 
which  pleaseth,  and  for  just  that  which  profiteth. 
And  such  an  opinion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now 
absurd  means  of  safety." 

106.  Mel.  "  Nay,  for  this  same  opinion  of  theirs. 


*  ["For  neither  have  we  any  cerns  themselves.    For  of  the  gods 

opinions  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  do  we  believe,  and  of  man  we  know  for 

we  aught,  at  variance  with  the  be-  certain,  that  by  a  natural  necessity 

lief  of  men  in  what  concerns  the  wherever  they  are  the  stronger,  there 

gods,  or  to  their  will  in  what  con-  they  will  reign".] 


Oi.  BO.  4. 
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■we  now  the  rfither  believe'  that  they  will  not  be- 
tray their  own  colony,  the  Melians ;  and  thereby 
become  perfidious  to  sacb  of  the  Grecians  as  be 
their  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be  their  DiabguB 

t<  tweenllHAIbBa- 

enemies.  HD.u]dM«ii>«. 

107.  Ath.  "  You  think  not  then,  that  what  is 
profitable  must  be  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just 
and  honourable  must  be  performed  with  danger ; 
which  commonly  the  Lacedaemonians  are  least 
willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  [for  others]." 

108.  Mel.  "  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  un- 
dertake danger  for  us,  rather  than  for  any  other  ; 
and  that  they  think  that  we  will  be  more  assured 
unto  them,  than  unto  any  other :  because  for  action, 
we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus',  and  for  affection, 
are  more  faithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of 
kin." 

109.  Ath.  "  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars, 
consisteth  not  in  the  good  will  of  those  that  are 
called^  to  their  aid,  but  in  the  power  of  those 
means  they  excel  in.  And  this  the  Lacedsemonians 
themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  diffidence  in  their  own  forces,  they 
take  many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  though 
to-  an  expedition  but  agmnst  their  neighbours. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an  island." 

110.  Mel.  "Yea,  but  they  may  have  others  to 

'  ["  But  we,  for  this  verj  same  aider  dangers  undergone  for  ds,  lets 

naj  of  tbiuking  of  iheiis,  do  now  hazardous  ihan  those  undeigone  for 

npeciall;  trast   to   their  interest,  others,  h;  how  much  the  nearer  for 

ibat  thej  will  not  betraj  &c.,  and  action  we  lie  to  Peloponnesus"  Aic. 

tbereb;   become  unlnufuwrfAy  to  Goell.] 

*uch  of  the  Gtetians"  kc  ]  '  ["  Of  those  that  call  oUieis  to 

I  ["  We  think  that  the;  will  ecu-  their  aid".] 
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V.        send :  and  the  Cretie  sea  is  wide,  wherein  to  take 

"ZI^'ZIT    aiiother  is  harder  for  him  that  is  master  of  it, 

A.C.4I6.     than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by,  to  save  him- 

Dialogue  be.     Self.     And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their 

i^^SSw^  arms  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your 

confederates  not  invaded  by  Brasidas.    And  then 

you  shall  have  to  trouble  yourselves,  no  more  about 

a  territory  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  but 

about  your  own  and  your  confederates  ^'* 

111.  Aih.  "  Let^  them  take  which  course  of  these 
they  will,  that  you  also  may  find  by  experience, 
and  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Athenians  never  yet 
gave  over  siege  for  fear  of  any  diversion  upon 
others.  But  we  observe  that,  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  safety,  you  have  not  yet 
in  all  this  discourse  said  anything,  which  a  man 
relying  on  could  hope  to  be  preserved  by :  the 
strongest  arguments  you  use  are  but  future  hopes; 
and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to  defend  you 
against  the  forces  already  arranged  against  you. 
You  shall  therefore  take  very  absurd  counsel,  unless 
excluding  us  you  make  amongst  yourselves  some 
more  discreet  conclusion :  for  [when  you  are  by 
yourselves],  you  will  no  more  set  your  thoughts 
upon  shame  ;  which,  when  dishonour  and  danger 
stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undoeth 
them^.  For  many,  when  they  have  foreseen  into 
what  dangers  they  were  entering,  have  nevertheless 

*  ["  But  about  what  comes  nearer  ians  never  gave  over*'  &c.  Goeller.] 
home  to  you,  your  confederacy  and        '  ["  For  you  will  hardly  betake 

your  own  territory^'.  Bekk.  Am.]  yourselves    to   that  false    shame, 

^  ['*  You  may  some  day  come,  by  which  in  dangers  leading  to  mani- 

experience  of  these  things  (the  in-  fest  destruction,  and  therefore  dis- 

vasions  of  Attica  by  the  Pelopou-  graceful  to  incur,  has  been  the  ruin 

nesians),  to  know  Uiat  the  Athen-  of  many  men".  Goell.] 
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been  so  overcome  by  that  forcible  word,  tUshonour,        v. 
that  that  which  is  but  called  dishononr,  hath  cansed     '^^^  ^  ~  ■ 
them  to  fall  willingly  into  immedicable  calamities ;     ^^^*i 
and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really,  by  their  iHdogue  be. 
own  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have  lummdMeiiun. 
befallen   them  by  fortune.    Which  you,   if  you 
deUberate  wisely,  will  take  heed  of ;  and  not  think 
shame  to  submit  to  a  most  potent  city,  and  that 
upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of  league  and  of 
enjoying  your  own  under  tribute :  and  seeing  choice 
is  given   you  of  war  or  safety,  do'  not  out  of 
peevishness  take  the  worse.    For  such  do  take  the 
best  course,  who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their 
equals,  yet  do  fwrly  accommodate  to  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  towards  their  inferiors  use  moderation. 
Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off;  and 
have  often  in  your  mind,  that  you  deliberate  of 
your  country  ;  which  is  to  be  happy^  or  miserable 
in  and  by  this  one  consultation." 

1 13.  So  the  Athenians  went  aside  from  the 
conference;  and  the  Melians,  after  they  bad  decreed* 
the  very  same  things  which  before  they  had  spoken, 
made  answer  unto  them  in  this  manner :  "  Men  of 
Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what  you 
have  heard  before ;  nor  will  we,  in  a  small  portion 
of  time,  overthrow  that  liberty,  in  which  our  city 
bath  remained  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
years  since  it  was  first  founded.  But  trusting  to 
the  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  preserved  it 
hitherto,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is^  of  the 

'  ["  Will  not"  Ace]  same  answer  as  the^  had  already 

'  ("  WhichisyouroDlfcountry,  made".  Tbe«eMeliauiwerenotthe 

ud  ii  to  be  liapp;"  &c.  Such  ib  the  goiemment,  and  decreed  nothing.] 

lenie  of  this  corrupt  passage.]  '  ["  Of  men  and  of  lire  Lacedtt- 

'  ["  Uariag  deteimincd  on  the  moniaos".] 
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V.        Lacedsemonians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  maintain 
the  same.     But  this  we  oflfer  :  to  be  your  friends ; 
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A.C.416.     enemies  to  neither  side  ;  and  you  to  depart  out  of 
Diaio^e  be.'     our  laud,  after  agreement  ^  such  as  we  shall  both 

tween  theAthen-  fl^I^T,  ilf  »» 
imuandMeliaDa.  miUIL  Uh. 

1 1 3.  Thus  the  Melians  answered.    To  which  the 

Athenians,  the  conference  being  already  broken 

off,  replied  thus :  "  You  are  the  only  men,  as  it 

seemeth  to  us,  by  this  consultation,   that  think 

future  things  more  certain  than  things  seen ;  and 

behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire  to  have 

them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass. 

As  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  La^ 

cedsemonians,  and  to  fortune  and  hopes,  so  will 

The  Athenians  you  bc  thc  most  dcceivcd'*.     114.  This  said,  the 

^L^noL^     Athenian   ambassadors   departed  to  their  camp. 

And  the  commanders,  seeing  that  the   Melians 

stood  out,  fell  presently  to  the  war  :  and  dividing 

the  work  among  the  several  cities,  encompassed 

The  city  of      thc  clty  of  thc  Mcliaus  with  a  wall.   The  Athenians 

Muios  beaieged.  aftcrwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own  and  of 

their  confederates,  for  a  guard  both  by  sea  and 

land:  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 

went  home.    The  rest  that  were  left,  besieged  the 

place. 

TbcAnpves  115.  About  the  same  time  the  Argives,  makiug 

l^a^'ambuSr  ^  ^^^^^  luto  PhUasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their 

iiientofthe       mcn,  by  ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  men   of 

Phlius  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city.     And 

The  Athenians  thc  Athcuians  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither 

in  pjrius  infest   j^  orreat  bootv  from  the  Lacedaemonians.    Notwith- 

standing  which,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  war^ 

*  ["  Making  a  treaty  of  peace,        *  [That  is,  "  an  inroad".] 
such  as"  &c.  ^  ["  Did  not  even  then  war".] 
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upon  them,  [as]  renotmcing  the  peace :  bat  gave        t. 
leave  by  edict'  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that    ■     '     ' 
would  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory     A.c.4ie. 
of  the  Athenians.    The  Corinthians  also  made  war  me  coHpihun* 
upon  the  Athenians :  but  it  veas  for  certain  contro-  ^™*«*''™- 
versies  of  their  own :  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
stirred  not.  > 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  ThaMBii™™- 
the  Athenians  by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which ""'  '^'  '"'"'■ 
looked  towards  the  market-place*:  and  having 
slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  broaght  into  the 
town  both  corn  and  other  provision,  whatsoever 
they  could  buy  for  money' :  and  so  returned  and 
lay  still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth  kept 
a  better  watch.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  Theendoribe 

116.  The  winter  following,  the  Lacedaemonians  '  '  ■"""«' 
being  about  to  enter  with  their  army  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Argives,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  border  for  their 
passage  were  not  acceptable,  returned.  And  the 
Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  suspi- 
cion in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
apprehended  some  of  them ;  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  ;  they  that  kept 
the  siege  being  then  not  many.  But  this  done, 
there  came  afterwards  some  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son 

'  ["  Bj  procUmatioi)."]  Id  indicant  eB,quiemoxdefrainento 

'  [Hoc  vix  intelligi  potest  de  foro  et  aliis  rebus  a  Meliis  raptis  Tbucj- 

DiUs  Meliomm.    Puto  desi^nah  dides  dicit    Duk.^De  foris  mili- 

fonini  rerun}  venalium  in  inuaitio-  taribus  Tid.i.  62,  iii.  6.  Goell.] 

nibni  Athemennuni, et  locum  nbi  '  Q"  AndathGrpruvisiODasinuch 

uterrabatur  fiumentum,  et  alia  ad  as  tfaef  wanted".  Bekker  he,  xph- 

iMumilituDiquiurbeniobsidebant.  aifia:  Tulgo, xpq/ucvO 
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V.  of  Demeas.  And  the  town  being  now  strongly 
besieged,  there  being  also  within  some  that  prac- 
A.c^4i6.  tised  to  have  it  given  up,  they  yielded  themselves 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians :  who  slew  all 
the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children  ^  and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  co- 
lony sent  thither  afterwards  of  five  hundred  men 
of  their  own. 

^  [It  would  seem  from  the  threats  their  own  triumph  was  certain,  b 

put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  met  by  the  declaration  of  the  am- 

speaker  (see  ch.  93,111),  that  the  bassadors  that  they  do  not  come 

same  decree  which  ordered  the  ex-  there  to  argue  that  question,  but  to 

pedition,  had  also  fixed  the  punish-  deliberate  only  on  what  was  for  the 

ment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Melians  interest  of  both  parties.    The  Mel- 

if  they  resisted :  as  had  been  done  ians  accordingly  proceed  to  argue, 

in  the  case  of  Scione.  The  guilt  of  that  it  is  not  fur  the  interest  of  the 

proposing,  or  at  any  rate  of  sup-  Athenians  to  outrage  public  feeling 

porting  the  decree,  is  laid  to  the  by  the  unprovoked  iuFasion  of  an 

charge  of  Alcibiades.  Thirl,  ch.  24.  independent  state:  and  if  there  they 

— The  foregoing  dialogue  has  been  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  they 

the  subject    of  much    comment,  are  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

which  would  perhaps  have  been  find  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the 

spared,  had  more  attention  been  question,  '*  where  lies  your  hope  of 

given  to  its  scope  and  object.  The  safety".     There  is  in  this  an  open 

Athenians    supposing,    truly    or  avowaloftherealmotives,  by  which 

falsely,  that  the  independence  of  nations  universally,  and  individuals 

the  Melians  endangered  their  em-  for  the  most  part,  are  governed  in 

pire  by  encouraging  revolt  amongst  their    dealings  with    each  other: 

their  allies,  prepared    to    subdue  stripped  indeed  of  the  ordinary  dis- 

them  :  but  resolved  first  to  try  the  guise  of  the  conventional  language 

efiect  of  an  embassy  to  persuade  of  right  and  justice^  in  which  those 

them  to  surrender  without  a  strug-  motives  are  usually  enveloped.  But 

gle.    The  ambassadors  were   not  so  far  as  Thucydides  is  concerned, 

admitted  tospeak  before  the  popular  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the 

assembly :  and  thus  shut  out  from  arguments  really  used  on  this  occar 

all  opportunity  of  either  sowing  dis-  sion,  if  these  were  not  they.    As  to 

sension  or  of  appealing  to  the  pas-  the  Athenians,  they  were  probably 

sions  of  their  audience,  they  found  as  much  mistaken  in  the  policy  even 

themselves  reduced  to  the  sober  of  the  invasion  itself,  as  they  most 

arguments   of  expediency.      The  certainly  were  in  the  revolting  effu- 

attemptof  the  Melians  to  draw  them  sion  of  blood  that  followed :  which 

on  to  the  ground  of  justice,  whereon  could  tend  to  no  other  end  than  to 
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Sicily  described. — The  causes  and  pretences  of  the  Sicilian  war: 
with  the  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  same. — Alcibi- 
tkdee,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  accused  of  defacing  the 
images  of  Mercury,  is  suffered  for  that  present  to  d^iart  with 
the  army. — The  Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rhegium ;  thence 
to  Catana. — From  thence  Alcibiades  is  sent  for  home  to  make 
answer  to  his  accusationB  :  and  by  the  way  escaping,  goeth  to 
Lacedfemon. — Nidas  encampeth  near  Syracuse :  and  having 
overcome  the  army  of  the  Syracueians  in  battle,  retameth  to 
Catana. — The  SyracusiaDS  procure  aids  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  Sicilians. — Alcibiades  instigateth  and  instructeth  the  Lace- 
demonians against  his  country. — Nicias  retumeth  from  Ca- 
tana to  Syracuse ;  and  encamping  in  Epipolie,  besiegeth  the 
dty  :  and  beginneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall,  which 
was  almost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  war.  y. 

1.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  with  greater    "„.,  „7' 
forces  than  they  had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and     A.c.4ie. 
Eurymedon,  resolved  to  go  again  into  Sicily  ;  and  Tbe&ibe^ 
if  they  could,  wholly  to  subdue  it:  being  for  the ^" *"'"*** 

defeat  their  own  object,  the  teen-  a  decided  and  permanent  ascend- 
ritj  or  (heir  empire;  as  thej  Ibund  to  anc;  of  the  Hellenic  race,  must  la- 
th^ cost  at  the  lennination  of  the  ment  to  see  both  Sparta  and  Athena 
Sicilian  expedition.  And  tfaosethat  exhibit  such  a  total  lack  of  the  an 
would  desire  to  know  what  mankind  "  regere  imperio  populos",  as  to 
might  posiiblj  have  become  under  leave  that  race  without  a  hope.] 
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most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  greatness  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  maltitade  of  people,  as  well 
Greeks  as  barbarians,  that  inhabited  the  same ;  and 
of  that  they  undertook  a  war  not  mach  less  than  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians.  For  the  compass 
of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days'  sidl  for  a 
ship  ;  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  no 
more  than  twenty  furlongs,  sea  measure*,  from  the 
continent. 

2.  It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus ;  and  these 
were  the  nations  that  held  it.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  in  a  part  thereof,  are  sdd  to  have  been 
the  Cyclopes  and  Lsestrigones  :  of  whose  stock, 
and  whence  they  came  or  to  what  place  they 
removed,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice 
which  the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  every 
particular  man  hath  learned  of  them.  After  them, 
the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are  the 
Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves ;  nay,  before  the 
other,  as  being  the  natural  breed  of  the  island. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  were  Iberians  ;  and  driven 
away  by  the  Ijgyans  from  the  banks  of  Sicanus^ 
a  river  on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.  And 
the  island  from  them  came  to  be  called  Slcania, 
which  was  before  Trinacria.  And  these  [two] 
inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily.  After 
the  taking  of  Ilium  certain  Trojans,  escaping  the 

'  ["  Ib  dirided  by  a  space  of  the  known  with  any  certainly.     Ibeiia 

aea  of  20  stadia,  so  ob  not  U>  be  Beems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 

main  land".    It  dues  not  appeal  country  extending  westward  of  the 

that  there  was  one  measure  for  the  Rhone ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Py- 

laod,  and  another  for  the  Bea.]  lenees:  for   whether  the  Ilierians 

'  [Thucydides  calls  this  river  were  migrators  to  the  north  of  tbosc 

"  the  Sicanus,  the  river  in  Iberia":  mountains,  is  disputed.    Niebuhr 

but  what  river  be  speaks  of,  is  not  seems  to  think  they  were.] 
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hands  of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in 
Sicily  :  and  having  planted  themselves  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Sicanians,  both  the  nations  in  one  were 
called  Elymi ;  and  their  cities  were  Eryx  and 
Egesta'.  Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also 
certain  Phoceans,  who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by 
tempest  carried  first  into  Afric,  and  thence  into 
Sicily.  But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy,  (for 
there  they  inhabited),  flying  from  the  Opici,  having, 
as  is  most  likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the 
strait,  and  with  a  fore  wind''  gotten  over  in  boats 
which  they  made  suddenly  on  the  occasion,  or 
perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  iii  Italy  called 
Sictdi.  And  Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the 
same   manner,  from  a  king  of  Arcadia^  called 

'  [Segesla,    oppidum    peivetus,  was  commonly  said  to  run  rfou-n 

quod  ab  £nea  Tugiente  a  Troja,  from  the  Tyrrhenian  into  IbeSici- 

atque  in  lisc  loca  venientr,  condj-  lian  sea.  Am. — Tbe  name  of  Opi- 

tum  esse  demon ilrant.     Cicero  in  cana(OM»nsaTAusones)  was  given 

Verr.  ii. — ^The  El  jmians  were  pro-  bj  the  Gretks,  before  Ibe  end  of  the 

bahly  composed  of  diOereot  tribes,  4th  century  of  Kome  (i.e.,  before 

tarjinp  ia  their  degrees  of  affinity  352  A.C ),  to  all  the  tribes  dweiUng 

to  the  Greeks,  though  we  cannot  within  the  limits  assigned  to  Italy 

adopt  the  Greek  legend  which  re-  bjTimsus.  NiebubT.Rom.Hist.] 
presents   them   as    fugitives   from         '  Q"Of  the  Sikeli".  Bekkei  &c., 

TiojmixedwithPhoceansand witli  aiaXaiv:  tu1|(u,  Apcaiuv. — It  was 

followers  of  Philoctetes :  and  Thu-  not  till  late  that  the  name  of  It^ly 

cydides  himself  seems  to  mark  the  was  given  to  the  whole  region  com- 

oncertainty  of  the  tradition,  by  ob-  prised  within  its  natural  bounda- 

serring  that  the  Chalcideans  under  ries,  the  Alps  and  the  sea.     That 

Theoclea  were  the  first  Greeks  who  nume  in  the  earliest  times  was  a  na- 

gained  k  footing  in  Sicily.     ThirU  lional  one  in  the  south,  and  meant 

wall.  chap.  12.]  no  more  than  the  land  of  the  Jtali: 

'  ["With  a  bvourable  (ora/t)  and  was  nut  extended  to  the  more 

wind".       But    whether   mrJotroc  northerly  regions  till   the  Rornun 

meani  here  a  "  fiivourable"  wind,  sway  bad  united  the  peninsula  into 

or  one  "setting  down  the  current",  one  state,  and  by  colonization  anil 

is  matter  of  doubt— The  current  the  diSusiun  of  the  Latin  tongue 
VOL.  IX.  I 
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VI.  Italus.  Of  these  a  great  army  crossing  into  Sicily, 
'  '  '  overthrew  the  Sicanians  in  battle,  and  drave  them 
into  the  south  and  v^est  parts  of  the  same ;  and 
instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to  be  called 
Sicilia:  and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  the 
land  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither. 
And  till  now  they  possess  the  midland  and  north 
parts  of  the  island. 
PhoBnicioM.  Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily 
on  all  sides,  having  taken  possession  of  certain 
promontories'  and  little  islands  adjacent,  for  trade's 
sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that  many 
Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians 
abandoned  most  of  their  former  habitations :  and 
uniting  themselves  dwelt  in  Motya  and  Soloeis  and 
Panormus^,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Elymi ;  as  rely- 

had  moulded  its  inhabitants  into  his  own  days,  however,  Antiocbus 

a  single  nation.    The  Greeks,  who  drew  a  narrower  boundary  of  Italy: 

regarded  none  but  the  (Enotrians  by  a  line  from  Metapontum  to  the 

(by  which  name  they  designated  ri?er  Laos.    Tarentum  he  places 

the  Pelasgi  seated  in  Lucania  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  in  la- 

Bruttiura)  as  Italians,  were  long  pygia.    Hence  the  Taxentines  were 

strangers  to  the  wider  extent  in  not   embraced    under   the    name 

which  the  name  was  applied  within  ItalioU^oi  Italian  Greeks.  Niebuhr. 

the  country  itself,  and  never  so  — It  was  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 

applied  it    The  region  which  ori-  tury  following  the  beginning  of  the 

ginally  bore  the  name  was,  accord-  Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  esta- 

ing  to  them,  the  peninsula  bounded  blished  themselves  on  the  coast  of 

by  the  isthmus  between  the  Scyl-  Sicily ;  and  spread  themselves  so 

letic  and  Napetine  gulfs,  that  is,  far  over  the  south  of  Italy,  that  it 

the  southern  part  of  what  was  after-  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  or 

wards  called   Bruttium.    It  was  the  Greater  Greece.  Thirl,  ch.  12.] 

from  Antiocbus,  a  historian  con-  ^  ["  And  all  round   Sicily   the 

temporary  with  Herodotus,  that  it  Phcenicians  inhabited  promontories 

was  fii*st  learnt  that  the  wliole  coun-  by  the  sea,  which  they  had  taken 

try  to  the  south  of  Tarentum  and  off  with  a  fortification,  and  small 

Posidonia,  when  it  belonged  to  tlie  islands  adjacent"  &c.] 

CEnotrians,  was  called  Italia.    For  '  [Now  Palermo:  the  capital.] 


^ 
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ing  upon  their  leagne  with  the  Elymi,  and  because 
also  from  thence  lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto    ■ 
Carthage.    These  were  the  barbarians,  and  thus 
they  inhabited  Sicily. 

3.  Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalci<  c 
deans,  under  Thucles  their  conductor,  going  from  *' 
Enboea,  built  Naxos,  and  the  altar  of  Apollo 
Archegetet\  now  standing  without  the  city:  upon 
which  the  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles, 
as  often  as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed 
to  oflFer  their  first  sacrifice.   The  next  year  Archias, 

a  man  of  the  Herculean  family,  carried  a  colony 
from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Syracuse :  . 
where  first  he  drave  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island' 
in  which  the  inner  part  of  the  city  now  standeth ; 
not  now  environed  wholly  with  the  sea,  as  it  was 
then.  And  in  process  of  time,  when  the  city  also 
that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a  wall,  it  became 
a  populous  city.  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  build- 
ing of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcideans,  going 
from  Naxos,  built  Leontium,  expelling  thence  the 
Sicali ;  and  after  that  Catana :  but  they  that  went 
to  Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder. 

4.  About  the  same  time  in  Sicily  arrivedalsoLamis, 
with  a,  colony  from  Megara ;  and  first  built  a  cer- 
tain town  called  Trotilus,  upon  the  river  Pantacius; 

'  {Theoameaf  the  Delphian  god  lendedthewoTshipcif  Apollo  on  the 

badnowatUinedthroiigboatPelo-  Mediterranean.  Muell.  ii.  3. — The 

pranetus    tbe   uniTersal    lespect  Btupol  (ambiuiadon)  were  men  sent 

which  it(o]oopenjojred:)thwiled  jeari;  b;  the  mother-country,  to  be 

tbe  way  to  the  lettlement  and  con-  pteRent  at  cettain  solemn  festirals 

qnestof  that  peninsula,  and  bence  of  thecolonj,  enrrjinR  with  them 

bewatcalled  iht  leader  and  fimtuUr  sacrifices  and  pfts.     Goell.] 

of  the  Dorians.    Tbe  regulation  of  '  Nasos,  Ortirijia :  an  island,  part 

colooiet  b;  the  Delphian  oracle  was  of  the  citj'  of  Syracuse.    [>)  triKic  i 

the  chief  iiutrDmeut    which  ex-  J»Td£:therestwasthenca11ed4fEi>>.] 
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VL        where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  estate  of 
•     ^"*"    his  colony  in  common  with  the  Chalcideans  of 
Leontium.     But  afterwards,  when  he  was  by  them 
thrust  out,  and  had  builded  Thapsus,  he  died ;  and 
the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  conduct  of 
A.C.728.     Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called 
Megara-Hyblaea/.     And  after  they  had  there  inha- 
bited two  hundred  and  forty- five  years,  they  were 
by  Gelon,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put  out  both  of  the 
city  and  territory.     But  before  they  were  driven 
thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had 
A.C.628.     built  it,  they  sent  out  Pammilus  and  built  the  city 
ol.38.1.     ^^  Selinus.     This  Pammilus  came  to  them  from 
Megara,   their   own    metropolitan   city :   and  so 
together  with  them  founded  Selinus.     Gela  was 
A.C.713.     built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Anti- 
Rhodilna  'and    phcmus,  that  brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and 
by  Entymus,  that  did  the  like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 
This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river 
Gela ;  and  the  place  where  now  the  city  standeth, 
and  which   at  first  they  walled  in,   was   called 
Lindii^   And  the  laws  which  they  established  were 

^  \^  And  the  rest  being  driven  general  custom  in  the  earliest  times, 

forth  from  Thapsus,  and  Hyblon,  that  the  several  tribes  gave  their 

a  king  of  the  Sikeli,  letting  them  own  names  to  the  countries  where 

take  the  place  and  instigating  them  they  settled.    When  the  Lindians 

to  settle  there,  built  Megara"  &c.]  first  arrived  in  Sicily,  they  called 

'  ['*  But  the  place  where  now  the  their  first  fortified  settlement,  esta- 

citadel  stands,  and  which  was  the  blished  probably  on  the  top  of  a 

first  that  was  walled  in,  is  called  hill  or  cliff,  by  no  other  name  than 

Lindii".    Nomen   hoc    primordiis  their  own.    Afterwards  as  the  set- 

coloni®  inditum    est,  quia  Anti-  tiement  grew  and  the  buildings  ex- 

phemus  et  Rhodii,  ejus  socii,  max-  tended  down  into  the  plain  and  to 

imam  partem  Lindo,  urbe  Rhodia,  the  river,  so  that  what  was  once  the 

venerant*  Goell. — The  plural  form  whole  town  was  now  only  a  small 

of  the  name,  like  that  of  Ae^vrivoc,  part  of  it,  the  new  and  enlarged 

illustrates  what  Thucydides  calls  a  town  was  distinguished  by  a  locUl 
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the  Doric.     About  one  hundred  and  eight  years       vi.' 
after  their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the    ■ — ' — - 
city  of  Aeragante,  calling  the  city  after  the  name 
of  the  river :  and  for  their  conductors  chose  Aris- 
tonous  and  Pystilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws 
of  Gela.    Zancle  was  first  built  by  pirates  that  zmw  Em 
came  from  Came,  a  Chalcidean  city  in  Opicia ' :  but  ^cu)^'^'"*' 
afterwards  there  came  a  multitude,  and  helped  to 
people  it,  out  of  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea ; 
and  their  conductors  were  Perieres  and  Cratae- 
menes ;  one  of  Cume,  the  other  of  Chalcis.    And 
the  name  of  the  city  was  at  first  Zancle,  so  named 
by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hath  the  form  of  a 
sickle ;  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  sickle  zanclon.   But 
these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased  thence 
by  the  Samians  and  other  people  of  Ionia*;  that  in  smnua 
their  flight  from  the  Medes,  fell  upon  Sicily.    After  "'*"  " 
this,  Anasilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drave  out  the 
Samians  ;  and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people 
of  them  and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle  called  the 
place  by  the  name  of  his  own  country  from  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  Messana'. 
5.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by  Eucleides, 

Dame  deiired  from  the  river  which  ihe  people  of  the  whole  district:  as 

ran  beside  it ;  hut  the  original  citj,  io  Amiens,  Ambiani ;   Tours,  Tu- 

mm  become  a  citadel,  retained  its  rones ;  Rheims,  Rbemi ;  &c.  Am.] 

old  national  name.    So  at  Ar^s,  '  [Thename,  in  thegco^phyof 

the  citadel,  which  was  the  old  Fe-  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thucj- 

{U^an     settlement,    retained    its  dides,  for  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhen- 

Pelaigisn  name  Larissa;  the  more  ian  sea,  from  the  Tiber  southwards 

modern  cil;,  which  grew  up  at  ils  aa  far  as  the  confines  of  (Enotria: 

feet,  receiced  the  name  which  be-  that  is,neail;a5rarasP(esluinai>d 

longed  formerly  to  the  whole  coun-  the  river  Silarus.  Am.] 

iTj,  and  was  called  Argos.   France  '  [Samians  and  Milesians.    He. 

supplies  manj  instances  of  U>wds  n)daluE,vi,  22.] 

having  succeeded  to  the  name  of  '  [See  iii,  80,  note.] 
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VI. 


AcitB,  Ca^ 
mens. 


Caraarina. 


Simus,  and  Sacon  ;  the  most  of  which  colony  wef  e 
Chalcideans ;  but  there  were  also  amongst  them 
certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the  vanquished  part 
of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidse.  Their  language 
grew  to  a  mean  between  the  Chalcidean  and  Doric: 
but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidean  prevailed.  Acr» 
and  Casmense  were  built  by  the  Syracusians : 
Acrae,  twenty  years  after  Syracuse ;  and  Cas- 
menae,  almost  twenty  after  Acrae.  Camarina  was 
at  first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  the 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  city ; 
Dascon  and  Menecolus  being  the  conductors. 
But  the  Camarinaeans  having  been  by  the  Syracu- 
sians driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revolt, 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  time, 
taking  of  the  Syracusians  that  territory  for  ransom 
of  certs^in  Syracusian  prisoners,  became  their 
founder,  and  placed  them  in  Camarina  again. 
After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  by 
Gelon,  they  were  planted  the  third  time  in  the 
same  city  \ 

6.  These  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  barba- 

The  cause  and  riaus,  that  inhabited  Sicily.     And  though  it  were 

Ai^flfto  *  thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  very  much  to 

inrade  it         ggj^^  ^^  army  against  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  bring  it  all 

under  their  subjection;  which  was  the  true  motive; 

but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext,  of  aiding  their 

kindred  and  new  confederates^.     But  principally 


A.C483. 
Ol.74.2. 

A.C.401. 
Ol.79.4. 


*  [Hippocrates  &c., "  he  became 
the  founder  and  colonized  anew 
Camarina.  And  being  again  over- 
turned by  Gelon,  it  was  a  third 
time  new-colonized  by  Geloans". 
TtXt^tov  for  TiXbivog,  is  a  correction 
of  Wesseling  adopted  by  Poppo, 


Goeller,  and  Arnold.  Tertia  urbis 
instauratio  debetur  Gelois,  qui 
multis  a  Gelonis  morte  annis  in 
eam  commigrarunt.  Goell.] 

*  [The  kindred  refers  to  all  such 
as  were  lonians,  that  is,  Chalcide- 
ans ;  such  as  the  Lcontines,  Nasi- 
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they  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Egesta,  who  were  at  Athens  and  earnestly  pressed 
them  thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  Selinuntians,  they  had  begnn  a  war  about  cer- 
tain things  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a  piece 
of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.  And 
the  Selinantians  having  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Syracusians,  infested'  them  with  war  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Insomuch  as  the  Egestseans, 
putting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  their  former 
league  with  the  Leontines  made  by  Laches,  prayed 
them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  in  their  aid  ;  alleging, 
amongst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal :  that 
if  the  Syracusians,  who  had  driven  the  Leonlines 
from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  revenge  taken 
on  them,  and  so  proceed,  by  consuming  the  rest 
of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the 
whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be 
dangerous  lest  hereafter  some  time  or  other,  being 
Dorians,  they  should  with  great  forces  aid  the  Do- 
rians for  afiinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  join  with  the  Feloponnesians  that  sent  them 
out,  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire ;  that  it  were 
wisdom,  therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet 
retain,  to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians ;  and 
the  rather,  because  for  the  defraying  of  the  war  the 
Egestseans  would  famish  money  sufficient  of  them- 
selves. Which  tbin^  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  months  of  the 
Egestfean  ambassadors  and  of  their  advocates  and 

uiK,  CaUDKans :  the  ntto  eonfede-  over  to  the  Athenians  bj  Phteas  in 

Totei,  lo  lome  of  (be  remaining  v,4.  Haack.  Tfais  isamistaieasto 

people  of  Sicil;,  as  tbeCamarineeans  CHniaiina;see7&.iu.66.  Poppo.] 

and  AgrigcDtines,  who  were  brought  '  ["  Blockaded  Ihem".] 
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VI.       patrons,  they  decreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta ; 
'     """^    to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in  their  treasury 

VEAR    XVI.  ^  ^ 

A  Clio,     and  temples  so  much  wealth  as  they  said  there 

Oi  91  1 

was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what  terms  the  war 

stood  between  that  city  and  the  Selinuntians.    And 

ambassadors  were  sent  into  Sicily  accordingly* 

A.C.415.         7.  The  same  winter  the  Lacedaemonians   and 

TheLl'c^Lroon.  ^hcir  coufedcrates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  having 

iam  waste  part  (jfawu  out  thcir  forccs  into  the  territory  of  the 

or  Argolica.  and  ^ 

put  the  outlaws  Argivcs,  wastcd  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 
oroew.  *  carried  away  certain  cart-loads  of  their  corn. 
Thence  they  went  to  Omeae,  and  having  placed 
therQ  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with  them  a  few 
others  of  the  rest  of  the  army :  and  then  making  a 
composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Orneae 
and  those  Argives  should  not  wrong  each  other, 
they  carried  their  army  home.  But  the  Athenians 
arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty  galleys  and  six 
hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came 
also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining 
with  them,  sat  down  betimes  in  the  morning* 
before  Orneae.  But  when  at  night  the  army  went 
somewhat  far  oflF  to  lodge,  they  within  fled  out ; 
and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled 
Orneae  to  the  ground,  and  went  home*  And  so 
also  did  the  Athenians  not  long  after  with  their 
The  Aiheniuns  gallcys,  Also  thc  Athcuians  transported  certain 
donia^"  ^"*'*  horsemen  by  sea,  part  of  their  own,  and  part 
Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them,  into 

*  ["  Sat  down    for    one    day".  Achaean  inhabitants  of  Omeae,  who 

Qrneae,  Tiryns,  and  MycenaB,  were  appear  to  have  remained  unsulv. 

amongst  the  towns  dispeopled  by  dued  till  aboat    680,    afterwards 

Argos  to  replenish  her  own  popula-  gave  their  name  of  Omeatans  to  all 

tiou :    see  V.  28,  note.    The  old  the  subject  periceci  of  Argos  ] 
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Methone ',  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.       vi. 
Arid  the  Laeedsemoniana  sent  unto  the  Chalcideans    \^^^,^,' 
upon  Thrace,  who  held  peace  with  the  Athenians     a.c.»is. 
from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  appointing  them  to  lud 
Perdiccas.    But  they  refused.    And  so  ended  the 
winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war  written 
by  Thucydidea. 

8.  The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the    «*«  x..t. 
Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  A^^ti^'^^j. 
ambassadors  of  Egesta  with  them :  and  brought  in  AkiMfto!''""^ 
silver  uncoined  sixty  talents,  for  a  month's  pay  of "«'«».  •>"i 
sixty  galleys',  which  they  would  entreat  the  Athe-  b™ct»i»- 
nians  to  send  thither.    And  the  Athenians  having 
called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the  Eges- 
tsean  and  their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other 
persuasive  but  nntrue  allegations,  touching  thdr 
money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready  both  in 
their  treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of 
sixty  galleys  into  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lama- 
chus  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  commanders  with 
authority  absolute :  the  which  were   to  aid  the 
people  of  Kgesta  against  the  Selinuntians,   and 
withal,  if  they  had  time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leon- 
tines  anew  in  their  city ;  and  to  order  all  other  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  as  they  should  think  most  for  the 
profit  of  the  Athenians.    Five  days  after  this  the 
people  assembled  again,  to  consult  of  the  means 

'  £"  Metbone  on  ihe  borders  of  usual  pa; :  but  the  lame  which  we 

llacedcuu".]  have   alreHdj   seen   to  have   been 

'  [This  is  a  tnlent  for  a  month's  given  to  those  that  served  at  tlie 

pay   of  each  ship's  crew:   which,  siege  of  Potirliea,  iii.  17:   owing 

luking  the  crew  at  two  bundled  perhaps   to   the   same  reason,  the 

men,  wopld  be  a  drachme  per  day  distance  from  home  and  probable 

lor  etery  pian.    This  U  double  Ibe  length  of  the  scnice,  Arn.] 
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vi.       how  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  readiness; 
and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  generals  should 
oifiVi      ^^^^^^^  require  for  the  expedition.     But  Nicias 
having  heard  *  that  himself  was  chosen  for  one  of 
the  generals,  and  conceiving  that  the  state  had  not 
well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all 
Sicily,  a  great  matter,  upon  small  and  superficial 
pretences,  stood  forth,  desiring  to  have  altered  this 
the  Athenians'  purpose,  and  spake  as  followeth : 
THE  ORATION        9.  "  Though  tWs  asscmbly  was  called  to  delibe- 
*"'  ''*'^**"        rate  of  our  preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how  to 
set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sicily :  yet  to  me  it  seemeth^ 
that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to  consult,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  better  not  to  send  it  at  all ;  than 
upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  affair, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  upon 
ourselves  an  impertinent  war.     For  my  own  part, 
I  have  honour  by  it :  and  for  the  danger  of  my 
person,  I  esteem   it   the  least  of  all  men :  (not 
but  that  I  think  him  a  good^  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  person 
and  estate ;  for  such  a  man  especially  will  desire  the 
public  to  prosper  for  his  own  sake) :  but  as  I  have 
never  spoken  heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  speak 
anything  that  is  against  my  conscience,  for  gaining 
to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour:  but  that  only 
which  I  apprehend  for  the  best.    And  although  I 
am  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade  you  to 
preserve  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard 

'  [Bekker  and  the  rest,  Agovmoc :  g^ad  to  be  chosen''  &c. :  and  Her- 

*' haying    against    his    will   been  mocrates,  ch.  34:    **  for  that  the 

chosen",  &c.  Vulgo,  AKoiKraQ.    In  man  of  most  experience  has  the 

support  of  the  first,  Duker  cites  charge  against  his  wilV*,     See  also 

Nicias,  ch.  12:  'Mf  there  be  any  Plutarch,  Alcib.  18.  Goell.] 

man  here,  (aaiuvoQ  alpe^ctc),  that  is  *  [An  equally  good"  &c.] 
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things  cert^n  for  nocert^n  and  fature,  my  worda  vt. 
will  be  too  weak  to  prevail  against  yonr  humour :  ^,„\„",' 
yet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know,  that  neither  J:*^-*'?- 
your  haste  is  seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to  otvimoinia 
be  achieved.  10.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither 
you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  yoo,  and 
more  you  endeavour  to  draw  hither.  You  perhaps 
think  that  the  league  will  be  firm,  that  you  have 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which,  though  as 
long  as  you  stir  not,  may  continue  a  league  in 
name,  (for  so  some  have  made  it  of  their  own 
side'),  yet  if  any  considerable  forces  of  ours  chance 
to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew  the  war, 
as  having  made  the  peace  constrained  by  calami- 
ties, and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  neces- 
sity than  ourselves :  besides,  in  the  league  itself 
we  have  many  things  controverted.  And  some 
there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it,  and  they 
none  of  the  weakest :  whereof  some  are  now  in 
open  war  against  us^  and  others,  because  the 
Lacedfemoniaus  stir  not,  maintmn  only  a  truce 
with  us  from  ten  to  ten  days^  and  so  are  con- 
tented yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  perad- 
venture,  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is 
distracted,  which  is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to 
do,  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in  the  war  with  the 
Sicilians  against  us ;  the  confederacy  of  whom 
they  would  heretofore  have  valued  above  many 


'  ["  For  to  thai  end  have  Ihe  *  [As  theCorintbiaus.  The  Elei- 

practicM  been  directed   of   wme,  ans  and   Megareuii  had  not  ac- 

bolh   amnntcst  ourselves  and   out  cepted  IL] 

eaemies''.  Meant Df;  Alcibiades,  and  '  [A   truce   that   mi|;ht  he   le- 

theephuTsCleobulus  aod  Xenares:  nounced  at  the  end  of  every  ten 

tee  V.  3(9.    Schol]  days.    These  were  the  Da-otians.] 
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VI.  other.  It  behoveth  us  ^therefore  to  consider  of 
"Tabxv^  these  things,  and  not  to  run  into  new  dangers^ 
A.C.416.  when  the  state  of  our  own  city  hangeth  unsettled, 
praUoDof  Nicia9  uor  scck  a  ucw  domiuiou  before  we  assure  that 
which  we  already  have.  For  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace,  after  so  many  years'  revolt,  are  yet  un- 
reduced :  and  .from  others  in  divers  parts  of  the 
continent,  we  have  but  doubtful  obedience.  But 
the  Egestaeans,  being  forsooth  our  confederates 
and  wronged,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  aided: 
though  to  right  us  on  those  by  whom  we  have  a 
long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 
11.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcideans 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  them  so : 
but  the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet 
being  many  and  far  off,  we  should  have  much  ado 
to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Now  it  were  madness 
to  invade  such,  whom  conquering  you  cannot  keep; 
and  failing,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  after  to 
attempt  the  same  again  ^.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand, 
that  they  shall  be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians,  than  they 
are  now :  and  yet  this  is  it  that  the  Egestaeans 
would  most  affright  us  with.  For  now  the  states 
of  Sicily,  in  several,  may  perhaps  be  induced,  in 


*  ["  So  that  it  behoveth  a  certain  open  revolt,  and  are  yet  unreduced**. 

person  (Alcibiades)  to  consider  of  Goell.] 

these  things,  and  not  to  endanger  ^  [**  And  failing,  should  be  in  a 

our  city  whilst  it  is  yet  at  sea,  (not  very  different  plight  from  what  ^e 

yet  safe  in  port),  and  not  to  grasp  at  were  before  attacking  them".    The 

new  dominion  before  we  are  sure  Sicilians  at  present,  if  not  subjects, 

of  that  we  have  already :  if  so  it  are  still  not  enemies :  but  that  will 

be,  that  the  Chalcideans  Thrace*  not  be  so,  after  an  attack  upon' 

ward  have  been  so  many  years  in  them  which  shall  miscarry,  Schol.] 
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favonr  of  the  Lacedsetnonia'QS,  to  take  part  against  vi. 
us :  whereas  then,  being  reduced  into  one,  it  is  -. ,,  „„^ 
not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against  a.c^ij. 
state '.  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining  oni>ionafNi.;i< 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  may  pull  down  our  do- 
minion, by  the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The  Grecians 
there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  alt ;  next, 
if  we  bat  show  our  forces  and  come  quickly  away. 
But  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  they  will  presently 
despise  us,  and  join  with  the  Grecians  here  to 
invade  us.  For  we  all  know,  that  those  things  are 
most  admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and  which 
least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived 
of  them.  And  this,  Athenians,  is  your  own  case 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates : 
whom  because  beyond  your  hope  you  have  over- 
come in  those  things  for  which  at  first  you  feared 
them',  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puffed 
op  upon  the  misfortunes  of  onr  enemies :  but  to 
be  confident  then  only,  when  we  have  mastered 
their  designs".  Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  set  their  minds  on  anything  else, 
but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace  repair 
their  reputation,  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow:  and 
the  rather,  because  they  have  so  much  and  so  long 
laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their 


'  ["  Wlereas  in  the  other  case,  jou  nnw  in  coDtenpt''  &c.  Goell.] 

Uwnot  likelythat  onepowerwould  '  ["Then    only,  when    we   are 

molest  the  other".]  masters  of  our  own  iDinds,  or  of 

'  ["  Whom  because  beyond  yout  ourselves".   Goel).   "  Of  their,  the 

hope  (considering  what  your  fear  of  enemy's  minds" :  that  is,  by  fairness 

Iheinnwdtobejyouhave  overcome,  or  superior  ability.  Arn.] 
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vr.        we  must  maintain  it,  and  when  we  require  their 
assistance,  cannot  have  it".     14.  And  you  the  presi- 

ol^9i^i'  ^^^*>  ^f  yo^  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of  the 
Oration  of  Nicias  commonwcalth,  and  desire  to  be  a  good  member 
of  the  same,  put  these  things  once  more  to  the 
question,  and  let  the  Athenians  speak  to  it  again; 
Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  infringe  the  orders  of 
the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  witnesses,  it 
will  not  be  made  a  crime  *  t  but  that  you  shall  be 
rather  thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  that 
hath  swallowed  down  evil  counseL  And  he  truly 
dischargeth  the  duty  of  a  president,  who  laboureth 
to  do  his  country  the  most  good,  or  at  least  will 
not  willingly  do  it  hurt." 

15.  Thus  spake  Nicias.  But  the  most  of  the 
Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  decree 
already  made  not  to  be  reversed  :  yet  some  there 
Motives  of  Aid-  were  that  said  to  the  contrary*  But  the  expedition 
hu  X^ge"'"'"  was  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Nicias, 
with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  other 
points  of  state,  and  also  for  that  he  had  glanced 
at  him  invidiously  in  his  oration :  but  principally 
for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping  that 
himself  should  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sicily 
and  Carthage  to  the  state  of  Athens :  and  withal, 
if  it  succeeded,  to  increase  his  own  private  wealth 
and  glory.     For  being  in  great  estimation  with  the 

*  ["  Considering,  if  you  dread  putting  the  question  a  second  time, 

putting  the  question  a  second  time,  was  a  mode  of  reviewing  the  decrees 

that  a  violation  of  the  laws  has  no-  of  the  people  not  consistent  with 

thing  criminal  in  it,  when  done  the  established  forms  of  the  A  then - 

before  so  many  >%itnesses".    The  ian  assembly.] 
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citizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for  the  vi. 
proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  ;.,^r',^7i. 
horses  and  other  his  expenses,  was  meet:  which  A.c.415. 
proved  afterwards  none  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
subversion  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  For 
most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in  things 
that  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life,  and  for 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit  in  every  particular 
action  he  undertook,  as  one  that  aspired  to  the 
tjn^anny,  they  became  his  enemy  ^  And  although 
for  the  public  he  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet 
every  man,  privately  displeased  with  his  course  of 
life,  gave  the  charge  of  the  wars  to  others,  and 
thereby  not  long  after  overthrew  the  state.  AU 
cibiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spake  to  this 
eflfect. 

16.  "Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  untOTOEOEATioNot 
me  more  than  to  any  other  to  have  this  charge : 
and  withal  I  think  myself  (for  I  must  needs  begin 
with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Nicias)  to  be 
worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things  for  which 
I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  glory 
to  my  progenitors  and  myself:  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth they  confer  both  glory  and  profit.  For 
the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a  mighty  one, 
even  above  the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave  ap- 
pearance at  the  Olympic  games :  whereas  before 
they  thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.  For 
I  brought  thither  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prize  ^,  but  carried 

*  [**  They  became  his  enemy  as  ever  did  before :  and  I  was  victor, 
one  that  aspired''  &c.]  and  was  besides  second  and  fourth, 

*  [**For  I  ran  seven   chariots,  and  carried  in  all  other  things  a 
which  is  more  than  any  private  man  magnificence''  &c.] 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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also  in  all  other  things  a  magnificence  worthy  the 
honour  of  the  victory.  And  in  such  things  as  these, 
as  there  is  honour  to  be  supposed  according  to  the 
law ;  so  is  there  also  a  power  conceived  upon  sight 
of  the  thing  done.  As  for  my  expenses  in  the  city 
upon  setting  forth  of  shows  ^  or  whatsoever  else  is 
remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it  procure  envy 
in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is  an 
argument  of  our  greatness.  Now,  it  is  no  unpro- 
fitable course  of  life^,  when  a  man  shall  at  his 
private  cost  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  also  the 
commonwealth.  Nor  doth  he  that  beareth  himself 
high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refiiseth  to  make 
himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  rest :  for 
if  he  were  in  distress,  he  should  not  find  any  man 
that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity.  There- 
fore, as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted  when  we 
be  in  misery ;  so  let  them  likewise  be  content  to 
be  contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish  ;  or  if  they 
require  equality,  let  them  also  give  it.  I  know 
that  such  men,  or  any  man  else  that  excelleth  in 
the  glory  of  anything  whatsoever,  shall  as  long  as 
he  liveth  be  envied,  principally  of  his  equals,  and 
then  also  of  others  amongst  whom  he  converseth : 


^  Xop*iy(a«:  the  exhibition  of 
masks,  games,  and  other  festivals. 
[The  Choregi  were  ten  in  number, 
one  for  each  tribe.  It  was  their 
business  to  provide  the  chorus  in 
all  dramatic  entertainments,  as  well 
as  in  the  dithyrambic  or  lyric  recit- 
ations, in  the  festival  of  the  great 
Dionysia.  They  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  training  of  the  chorus,  and 
also  of  its  maintenance  during  the 
interval:  and  they  furnished  the 


dresses  and  whatever  else  was  re-^ 
quired  by  the  chorus  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  part.  Am. — The 
expenses  of  the  office  required  a 
fortune  of  at  least  three  talents:  and 
as  no  man  would  accept  it  willingly, 
the  office  went  through  the  tribe  in 
a  certain  order.    Herm.  §  161.] 

*  ["  It  is  no  unprofitable  object*'. 
Vulgo,  Bekker,  Goeller,  Sidvota, 
Duker,Bauer,Amold,avoia:  taking 
it  in  an  ironical  sense.] 
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but  with  posterity  they  shall  have  kindred  claimed 
of  them,  though  there  be  none  j  and  his  country 
will  boast  of  him,  not  as  of  a  stranger  or  one  that 
had  been  a  man  of  lewd  life,  but  as  their  own  citi- 
zen and  one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable 
acts.  This  being  the  thing  I  aim  at,  and  for  which 
I  am  renowned',  consider  now  whether  I  adminis- 
ter the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not.  For  having 
reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of 
Peloponnesus  without  mnch  either  danger  or  cost, 
I  compelled  the  Lacedsemonians  to  stake  all  that 
ever  they  had  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  of 
Mantineia^ 

17-  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  madness",  with  familiar 
and  fit  words  wrought  upon  the  power  of  the 
Peloponnesians :  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
sion, made  my  madness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared'*. 
But  as  long  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  is 
esteemed  fortanate,  make  you  use  of  both  our 
services.  And  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching 
the  voyage  into  Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were 
great  you  are  to  encounter  withal.  For  the  number 
wherewith  their  cities  are  populous,  is  but  of  pro- 
miscuous nations,  easityshiftingandeasily  admitting 
new  comers ;   and  consequently  not  sufficiently 

'  ["  Renowned  in    my  private  *  ["  And  tbix  it  the  work  of  my 

Kfe".]  pud),  and  what  is  called  iny  mon- 

*  ["  From   which   though    thej  struas  folly.  So  did  I  deal  with  the 

ctcaped,  they  have  not  even  jet  re-  Pelopoonesien  power  with  all  dis- 

coTcred  thdr  confidence.  And  this  creetiiess  of  sjieech,  and  gaining 

hilh  mj  jouth"  &c.]  credit  bj  my  vehemence  obtained 

'  [rapi  fiaiv:   beyood  nature,  belief  for  my  words.     And  now  no 

"  monstrous".  Am.—"  Beyond  ray  longer  dread  it  (my  folly) :  but  us 

je«rs";  in  reply  to  Nicias,  mi  ri  long"  &c.  Am.     Vulgo,  irf^^s- 

Tpay/u>fU)'a,E.r.X.inch.l3.Goe1l.]  Oat:  Bekker  ^c,,  wifd/BifoCi.] 
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armed,  any  of  them,  for  the  defence  of  their  bodies, 
nor  furnished,  as  the  custom  of  the  place  appointeth, 
to  fight  for  their  country  ^  But  what  any  of  them 
thinks  he  may  get  by  fair  speech,  or  snatch  from 
the  public  by  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after ; 
with  purpose,  if  he  fail,  to  run  the  country.  And 
it  is  not  likely,  that  such  a  rabble  should  either 
with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  is  told  them,  or 
unite  themselves  for  the  administration  of  their 
aflPairs  in  common  :  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  offers, 
they  will  one  after  one  be  easily  induced  to  come 
in  ;  especially  if  there  be  seditions  amongst  them, 
as  we  hear  there  are.  And  the  truth  is,  there  are 
neither  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boast  of;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians  there 
in  all,  as  the  several  cities  have  every  one  reckoned 
for  their  own  number.  Nay,  even  Greece  hath  much 
belied  itself,  and  was  scarce  sufficiently  armed  in 
all  this  war  past^.  So  that  the  business  there,  for 
all  that  I  can  by  fame  understand,  is  even  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be  easier.  For  we  shall 
have  many  of  the  barbarians,  upon  hatred  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  to  take  our  parts  against  them  there :  and 
if  we  consider  the  case  aright,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  hinder  us  at  home.  For  our  ancestors  having 
the  same  enemies,  which  they  say  we  leave  behind 
us  now  in  our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  be- 
sides, did  nevertheless  erect  the  empire  we  now  have 


*  ["  For  their  cities  swarin  with 
a  motley  population,  and  easily  ad- 
mit of  changes  and  new  forms  in 
their  constitutions:  and  for  this 
reason  no  one  is  furnished  to  fight 
as  for  his  own  country,  either  in 
respect  of  his  personal   appoint- 


ments, or  of  the  means  of  public 
defence".     See  ch.  36,  note.] 

■  ["  Greece  was  much  deceived 
as  to  the  number  of  her  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  and  was  scarcely 
sufficiently  armed  in  this  present 
war".  Goell.] 
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by  our  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Peloponnesians  against  ns  was  never  less 
than  now  it  is,  though  their  power  were  also  as 
great  as  ever :  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade 
our  land,  though  we  went  not  into  Sicily ;  and  by 
sea  they  can  do  ns  no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we 
shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs  be- 
hind ns'. 

18.  "What  therefore  can  we  allege  with  any 
probability  for  our  backwardness :  or  what  can  we 
pretend  unto  our  confederates,  for  denying  them 
assistance  ?  Whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were  it 
but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them,  without 
objecting  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  ns. 
For  we  took  them  not  into  league,  that  they  should 
come  hither  with  their  aids  :  but  that  by  troubling 
our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them  front 
coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath 
gotten  it,  hath  ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring 
of  their  associates  that  required  it,  whether  they 
were  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For  if  we  should  all 
sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice'  which  were  fit  to 
be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little 
nnder  our  government  of  the  estates  of  other  men, 
bat  rather  hazard  our  own.  For  when  one  is  grown 
mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  him  when  he  shall  invade,  but 

'  f  And  the  bope  Sec.  was  never        *  [**  Or  stand  to  make  diatinc- 

les9  than  aow :  and  be  thej  never  tion  of  races".    Bckker  Sec.,  fv\o- 

■0  determined,  bj  land  indeed  they  m^voTcv:  vulgo,  f  cXocpi'vouv. — "We 

Bie  itroog  ennug:h  to  invade  us  should  be  making  but  small  addi- 

tbongti  we  weot  not  into  Sidtj,  bnt  tion  to  our  present  dominion,  but 

bj  sea  tbey  ran  da  us  no  harm;  should  rather  put  that  self-same 

for  we  shall  leave'  &c.]  empire  to  hazard".] 
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to  anticipate  him,  that  be  invade  not  at  all.  Nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  be  oar  own  carvers,  how 
much  we  will  have  subject  to  us ;  but  considering 
the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  our  dominion, 
as  to  keep  so  those  that  are  :  lest  if  others  be  not 
subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subjected 
unto  them.  Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  in  the 
same  balance  that  others  do,  unless  also  the  insti- 
tution of  this  state  were  like  unto  that  of  other 
states.  Let  us  rather  make  reckoning,  by  enter- 
prising abroad'  to  increase  our  power  at  home, 
and  proceed  on  our  voyage ;  that  we  may  cast 
down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the  Feloponnesians, 
and  show  them  the  contempt  and  slight  account 
we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this 
our  expedition  into  Sicily.  Whereby,  either  con- 
quering those  states  we  shall  become  masters  of 
all  Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracusians,  to  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.  And 
for  our  security  to  stay,  if  any  city  shall  come  to 
our  side,  or  to  come  away  if  otherwise,  our  galleys 
will  afford  it.  For  in  that  we  shall  be  at  our  own 
liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians  together  were 
agmnst  it'. 

"  Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  to 
laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the 
young  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it :  but 
with  the  same  decency*  wherewith  your  ancestors, 
consulting  young  and  old  together,  have  brought 
our  dominion  to  the  present  height,  endeavour  you 

'  ["  Ther^\  iu  Sicil}'.]  and  the  rest,  vanKpATOptf.   vulgo, 

'  ["  For  Ht  sea  we  shall  beat  all     airorpdropic-] 
Ibe  Sicilians  pul  tugclher".  Bekkcr       '  ["  The  at'customed  order".] 
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likewise  to  enlarge  the  same.    And  think  not  that       vi. 
youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any    ■ — ' — ■ 
effect,  but  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and     a.c.*ij. 
the  exactest  judgments  tempered  together,  is  it    ontiooDr 
that  doth  the  greatest  good  j  and  that  a  state  as    *^'''^"' 
well  as  any  other  thing  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
itself ;  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay ;  whereas 
by  the  exercise  of  war  experience  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  city  will  get  a  habit  of  resisting 
the  enemy,  not  with  words,  but  action.     In  sum, 
this  is  my  opinion :  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be 
active,  if  it  once  grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  sub- 
jected by  the  change  :  and  that  they  of  all  men  are 
most  surely  planted,  that  with  most  unity'  observe 
the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not  always 
of  the  best." 

19.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians,  when 
they  had  heard  him  together  with  the  Egestseans 
and  Leontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present* 
entreated,  and  objecting  to  them  their  oath  begged 
their  help  in  form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more 
earnestly  bent  upon  the  journey  than  they  were 
before.  But  Nicias,  when  be  saw  he  could  not 
alter  their  resolution  with  his  oration,  but  thought 
he  might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  by  the  greatness 
of  the  provision,  if  he  should  require  it  with  the 
most,  stood  forth  again  and  said  in  this  manner^. 

20.  "Men  of  Athens,  forasmuch  as  I  see  youTnio«*riosoi 
violently  bent  on  this  expedition,  such  effect  may  it  """*" 

■  ["Wiih  most  con stanc;".]  pow,  but  that  by  the  rastneis  of  the 

'  ["  ComiDg  forward".]  provision,  if  be  should   require  a 

'  ["  And  Nicias,  senng  that  hj  great  ooe,  he  might  perhaps  bring 

the  »ame  arguments  he  could  no  aboat   a  change  of   mind,  stood 

loDger  divert  them  from  theii  pur-  forth  again"  &c.] 
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VI.       take  as  is  desired.     Nevertheless  I  shall  now  deli- 
ver my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet  standeth^ 


YEAR   XTII. 

A 


A.C.415.  As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  ^^e  set  out 
orauonofNicias  agaiust  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to  another, 
nor  needing  innovation,  whereby  they  should  be 
glad,  out  of  hard  servitude,  to  admit  of  easier 
masters ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
vernment before  their  own  liberty  ;  but  many,  (as 
for  one  island),  and  those  Greek  cities^.  For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  (which  too  I  hope  will  join 
with  us  for  their  affinity  with  the  Leontines),  there 
are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  army  ;  and  especially  those  two 
against  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinus 
and  Syracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  many  men 
of  arms,  many  archers,  many  darters,  besides  many 
galleys  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man  them.  They 
have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 
men  and  in  their  temples.  This  have  the  Selinun- 
tians.  The  Syracusians  have  a  tribute  beside, 
coming  in  from  some  of  the  barbarians.  But  that 
wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this :  that  they 
abound  in  horses,  and  have  com  of  their  own,  not 
fetched  in  from  other  places.  21.  Against  such  a 
power  we  shall  therefore  need  not  a  fleet  only,  and 
with  it  a  small  army  ;  but  there  must  great  forces 
go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by 
their  many  horsemen  from  landing^;  especially  if 
the  cities  there,  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold 

'  [^  The  present  matter*'.]  Selinus,    Agrigentum,    Messana, 

'  ["  And  Uie  Greek  cities,  for  Himera,  Catana.  GoelL] 
one  island,  in  number  many".  The        '  [**  And  not  be  cooped  up  by 

"  other  seven",  are  Syracuse,  Gela,  their  many  horsemen".] 
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all  together,  and  none  but  the  EgeBtseans  prove  vi. 
our  friends  and  famish  ns  with  a  cavalry  to  resist  ,,,^,„„^ 
them.  And  it  would  be  a  shame  either  to  come  *  "^g*'*- 
back  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  onucuorNidi 
afterwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered  our 
enteqirise  at  first.  Therefore  we  must  go  suffi- 
cieotly  provided  from  hence,  as  knowing  that  we 
go  far  from  home,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  place 
of  disadvantage,  and  not  as  when  we  went  as  con- 
federates to  aid  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home', 
where  we  had  easy  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to 
the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friends.  But  we 
go  far  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 
and  from  whence  in  winter  there  can  hardly  come 
a  messenger  unto  us  in  so  little  as  four  months. 
22.  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
take  with  us  many  men  of  arms,  of  our  own,  of 
our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects :  and  also 
out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get,  either 
for  love  or  money :  and  also  many  archers  and 
slingers,  whereby  to  resist  their  cavalry ;  and  much 
spare  shipping',  for  the  more  easy  bringing  in  of 
provision.  Also  our  com,  I  mean,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  firom  hence  in 
ships^ ;  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired,  and  made 
to  work  by  turns,  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be 
weather-bound,  may  not  be  in  want  of  victual. 
For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for  every  city  to 
receive  it.    And  so  for  all  things  else,  we  must  as 

'  ["  And  shiU  have  to  can;  on  '  ["  And  in  shipi  we  must  be  tat 

a  war,  DOt  like  one  amongst  jour  superior".] 

mbject  Etateg  here,  wlien  you  have  '  ["In   ships  of  burthen;   and 

gone  as  ibe  allj  of  one  s{^D>t  an-  bakeis,  pressed  into  the  service  from 

other ;  where  we  haie  bad"  &c.]  the  niilb,  in  proportion".  Am.] 
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VI.  much  as  we  can  provide  them  ourselves,  and  not 
TEABxviJ  ^^^y  ^^  Others.  Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  as 
o^oi^i'  ™^^^  money  as  we  can  :  for  as  for  that  which  is 
oraUonofNicias  said  to  bc  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready  in  words, 
but  not  in  deeds.  23.  For  although  we  go  thither 
with  an  army  not  only  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also 
(excepting  their  men  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every- 
thing exceeding  it :  yet  so  shall  we  scarce  be  able 
both  to  overcome  them,  and  withal  to  preserve  our 
own.  We  must  also  make  account,  that  we  go  to 
inhabit  some  city  in  that  foreign  and  hostile 
country,  and  either  the  first  day  we  come  thither 
to  be  presently  masters  of  the  field^  or  failing,  be 
assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us.  Which 
fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires 
mucl\  good  advice  and  more  good  fortune,  (which 
is  a  hard  matter,  being  we  are  but  men),  I  would 
so  set  forth  as  to  commit  myself  to  fortune  as  little 
as  I  may,  and  take  with  me  an  army  that  in  likeli- 
hood should  be  secure.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  both  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  general, 
and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  the  voyage.  If  any 
man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  resign  him  my 
place." 

24.  Thus  spake  Nicias,  imagining  that  either  the 

Athenians  would,  upon  the  multitude  of  the  things 

required,  abandon  the  enterprise ;  or  if  he  were 

forced  to  go,  he  might  go  with  the  more  security. 

The  Athenians  But  thc  Athcniaus  gave  not  over  the  desire  they 

3e  to'dS**'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  voyage  for  the  difficulty  of  the  prepara- 

tbem  from  the   tiou,  but  wcrc  the  more  inflamed  thereby  to  have 

'  [**  And  we  must  consider  our-  hostile  race:  who  must  the  first  day 
selves  like  those  that  go  to  make  a  they  land  straightway  make  them- 
bcttlcment  amongst  a  foreign  and    selves  masters  of  the  field,  or"  &c  ] 
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it  proceed ;  and  the  contrary  fell  out  of  that  which  vr. 
he  before  expected'.  For  they  approved  his  coan-  ' — ""^ 
sel,  and  thought  now  there  would  be  no  danger  at  a.c.4ij. 
all.  And  every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  theeiiier^!iJ<i 
enterprise :  the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdne  ^^i^,^i 
the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great 
a  power  could  not  miscarry ;  and  the  young  men, 
upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze^, 
making  little  doubt  but  to  return  with  safety.  As 
for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made 
account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the 
time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in  power,  as 
that  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.  So  that 
through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  most, 
they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  if  they  held  up 
their  hands  agtdnst  it  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to 
the  state,  were  content  to  let  it  pass.  25.  And  in 
the  end  a  certiun  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling 
upon  Nicias,  stud  he  ought  not  to  shift  off  nor 
delay  the  business  any  longer ;  but  to  declare 
there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he  would  have 
the  Athenians  to  decree  him.  To  which  unwillingly 
he  answered  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  it  first' 
with  his  fellow-commanders.  Nevertheless,  for  so 
much  as  he  could  judge  upon  the  sudden,  he  said 
there  would  need  no  less  than  one  hundred  galleys ; 
whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so  many 
of  the  Athenians'  own  as  they  themselves  should 
think  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their 
confederates :  and  that  of  men  of  arms  in  all,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  there  would 

'  ["The  contraijof  wbalhe  in-  that  now  there  would  be  no"  kc.'] 
tended.  For  theji coiisiilered  that  '["Andknowhjin(|uiry".Scbol.l 
he  appruved  of  the  expcditiun,  and        '  ["  More  ai  leisure".] 
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VI.        be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousand ;  but  rather 
YBARxvi/    ^ore^  if  they  could  be  gotten,  and  other  provision 
A.C.415.     proportionable.     As  for  archers,  both  from  hence 
and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and  whatsoever  else 
should  seem  necessary,  they  would  provide  it  them- 
selves and  take  it  with  them^ 

26.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they 
presently  decreed  that  the  generals  should  have 
absolute  authority,  both  touching  the  greatness  of 
the  preparation  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the 
commonwealth.  And  after  this,  they  went  in  hand 
with  the  preparation  accordingly ;  and  both  sent 
unto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldiers  at 
home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recovered  her- 
self from  the  sickness  and  from  their  continual 
wars,  both  in  number  of  men  fit  for  the  wars, 
grown  up  after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and  in 
store  of  money  gathered  together  by  means  of  the 
peace :  whereby  they  made  their  provisions  vdth 
much  ease'^.  And  thus  were  they  employed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  voyage. 
rhe  faces  of  all  27-  lu  thc  mcautime  the  Mercuries  of  stone 
tferc"^  ''^    throughout  the  whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there 

^  ["  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  public  mind  was  entirely  occupied 

armament    in     proportion,    both  by  this  one  thought :  all  conversa- 

archers  from  hence  and  from  Crete  tion  turned  upon  this  subject.  The 

&c.,  that  they  (himself  and  the  ge-  young  greedily  listened  to  the  de- 

nerals)  would  provide  it"  &c.]  scriptions  with  which  the  veterans 

•  ["  The  city  had  just  recovered  who  had  already  served  in  Sicily, 
itself  during  the  armistice  from  the  fed  their  curiosity :  and  in  the  pa- 
effects  of  the  sickness  and  the  con-  Isestra  would  interrupt  their  exer- 
tinual  war,  both  in  number  of  youth  cises  to  trace  the  form  of  the  island 
grown  up  and  in  stock  of  money :  in  the  sand,  and  to  discuss  its  posi- 
so  that  there  was  a  more  ready  sup-  tion  with  respect  to  Africa  and  Car- 
ply  of  all  things". — At  Athens  the  thage.  Thirl.] 
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were  many  of  these  of  square  stone  set  up  by  the       vi. 
law  of  the  place,  and  toany  in  the  porches  of  private    '„^"„„' 
houses  and  in  the  temples'),  had  in  one  night  most     ax^io. 
of  them  their  &ces  pared.    And  no  man  knew  thronghout 
who  had  done  it:  and  yet  great  rewards  out  ofpi'^"^°^ 
the  treasury  had  been  propounded  to  the  disco- 
verers ;  and  a  decree  made,  that  if  any  man  knew 
of  any  other  profanation,  he  might  boldly  declare^ 
the  same,  were  he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman. 
And  they  took  the  fact  exceedingly  to  heart,  as 
ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done  withal  upon 
conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  democracy. 

28.  Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  AiciiH*d» 
city,  and  certain  sefving-men,  revealed  something,  i^lTinwkf^' 
not  about  the  Mercuries,  but  of  the  paring  of  the  b^„^''of",e^ 
Btatuesofsome  otherofthegods,committed  formerly  "^i^l^^^f^ 
through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine  by  young 
men ;  and  withal, how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  mockery:  amongst 
whom  they  also  accused  Alcibiades.     This  they 
that  most  envied  Alcibiades,  because  he  stood  in 

■  ["  That  is  to  Bay,  the  square  were  not  citizens,  whereb;  hsTiog 

fignie,  of  which  b;  the  cnstom  of  first  obtained  Shta,  impunity,  the; 

the  place  there  are  so  man;  m  pri-  might  denounce  an;  public  wrong- 

Tate  dooTwajB  and  in  the  temples",  doer.     The  eiliEen  could  do   the 

The  square  form  of  these  images  is  samebjthe  eiVfcj'ytXui, a  proceeding 

Tuiouslj  explained  ;  as  signifying,  attended  with  less  danger  and  es- 

that  as  the  master  of  eloquence  and  pense  to  the  informer,  and  needing 

tnitfa,  on  whivhevei  side  it  fell  it  no  dXtux.   See  Herm.  g  133. — The 

alighted  safely;  or  that  eloquence  first  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  party 

had  no  need  of  hands  or  feet,  or  of  sworn  to  the  oferthrow  of  the  demo- 

anj  of  the  bodil;  powers.]  crac;,  is  supposed  to  be  that  men- 

•  ["  He  might  with  impuoit;  de-  tioned  by  Thucydides,  i.  107 ;  the 

DDonce  the  same'.    The  fijtnwic,  discoveiyofwhicbpartyandoflhdr 

Jatmeialim  or  informalion,  was  intrigues  with   Sparta  led  to  the 

the  proceeding  upen  to  those  that  battle  of  Tanagra.  §  164.) 
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VI.  the  way  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear  chief 
TBAB  XVI J  sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have  the 
A.C.415.  primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of 
and  exceedingly  aggravated ;  exclaiming,  that  both 
the  mockery  of  the  mysteries  and  the  paring  of 
the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  deposing  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without  him  ; 
alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a 
Hedetiresto  popular  cstatc.  29.  Hc^  at  that  present  made  his 
ZZeXt^^i  apology,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had  done  any 
iJSfe^"* "  "°*  ®^^^  thing,  to  answer  it  before  he  went  the  voyage, 
(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readi- 
ness), and  to  suflFer  justice  if  he  were  guilty,  and 
if  absolved  to  resume  his  charge :  protesting 
against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against  him 
in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death 
then  presently  if  he  had  offended  ;  and  saying,  that 
it  would  not  be  discreetly  done,  to  send  away  a 
man  accused  of  so  great  crimes  with  the  charge 
of  such  an  army  before  his  trial.  But  his  enemies, 
fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial  he  should 
have  had  the  favour  of  his  army,  and  lest  the  people, 
which  loved  him  because  the  Argives  and  some  of 
the  Mantineans  served  them  in  this  war  only  for 
his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put  the  matter 
off  and  hastened  his  going  out^,  by  setting  on  other 
orators  to  advise,  that  for  the  present  he  should 
go,  and  that  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should 

^  ['*  He  on  the  spot  both  made  dition)  to  stand  his  trial  whether  he. 

answer  to  the  informations  against  had  done  any  of  these  things ;  and 

him,  and  declared  himself  ready  if  he  had,  to  suffer  justice"  &c.] 
before    sailing  (for   by  this  time        ^  [*'  Turned  it  off  and  prevented 

every  thing  was  ready  for  the  expe-  it'* :  that  is,  his  trial  at  that  time.] 
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not  be  retarded,  and  that  at  his  return  be  should       vt. 
have  a  day  assigned  him  for  his  trial :  their  purpose    "^^ 
being,  upon  further  accusation,  which  they  might     J^f» 
easily'  contriTe  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent 
for  back  to  make  his  answer.    And  thus  it  was 
concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  go. 

30.  After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spient,  TheAihmi 
they  put  to  sea  for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  ofj^'p""*" 
the  confederates,  and  the  ships  that  carried  their 
com,  and  all  the  lesser-  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
provision  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to 
meet  [upon  a  day  set]  at  Corcyra,  thence  all  toge- 
ther to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  promon- 
tory of  lapygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  The  d«CTi| 
and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  atfj^'^""^!^ 
Athens,  upon  the  day  appointed',  betimes  in  the 
morning  came  down  into  Feirseus  and  went  aboard 
to  take  sea.  With  them  came  down  in  a  manner 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  follow  after  such 
as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some 
their  kinsmen,  and  some  their  children,  filled  both 
with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  conquering 
what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation,  as  being  in 
donbt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any 
more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go 
from  their  own  territory :  (and  now  when  they 
were  to -leave  one  another  to  danger,  they  appre- 
hended the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they 
had  done  before  when  they  decreed  the  expedi- 
tion :  nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 


'  ["  Cunld  better  contrive'.]  perhnps  refers  to  the  "  day  si 

'  ["  tlpon  a  day"  &c.     Hobbes    meelirij;  nt  Corcyra.] 
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abundance  of  everything  before  their  eyes  prepared 
"  for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  agun  in  behold- 
ing it) :  but  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came 
only  to  see  the  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible 
design '. 

31 .  For  this  preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian 
power  that  ever  went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only 
city,  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  that  ever  had  been  sent  forth  before  it 
to  that  day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  galleys 
and  men  of  arms,  that  which  went  forth  with 
Pericles  to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  car- 
ried with  him  to  PotidEea,  was  not  inferior  to  it. 
For  there  went  four  thonsand  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hondred  galleys,  out  of 
Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  fifty 
galleys,  besides  many  confederates  that  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  far, 
and  were  but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this 
fleet,  as  being  to  stay  long  abroad,  was  furnished 
for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them  soever 
it  should  have,  occasion  to  be  employed,  both  with 
shipping  and  land-soldiers.  For  the  shipping,  it 
was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  cost,  both  of  the 
captains  of  galleys  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner:  the 
empty  galleys^  which  they  sent  forth,  being  of 

'  t"  As  a  tbinft  worth  seeiDg,  and  ia  Hermann's  accaunt  of  die  mode 

surpaEsing  belief".  Valla,  Portus,]  of  maiDtaiiiiDg  the  Athenian  navj. 

•  fffl^ify,  in  respect  of  those  that  "When  with  the  extended  Daral 

carried  procisioD.     ["  For  the  stale  power  of  Athens,  the  old  divigiou  of 

allowed  a  drachme  a  day  to  evety  the  people  into  forty-right,  and  later 

mariner,  and  famished  empty  gal-  into  fitly  Naukrarite.  eaeh  of  which 

leys,  of  the  swift  ones  sixty,  and  of  piofided  a  ship,  became  extinct,  tlie 

sucb  as  carried"  &c. — ThefoHowing  generals  appointed  eTcrj  year  from 
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nimble  ones  sixty,  and  of  such  as  carried  their 
men  of  arms  forty  more :  and  the  captains  of  gal- 
leys both  put  into  them  the  most  able  servants ; 
and  besides  the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the 
[uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  the]  Thranitse, 
and  to  the  servants,  gave  somewhat  of  their  own ; 
and  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every  one  upon 

imongst  tfae  ricbest  citizeni  tlie  unfrequentlj  contriving  to  rid 
necessaryDuinberofTrierarchs,one  theiDselrea  of  all  contribution  ;  al- 
for  eveiy  ship ;  which  iheTrierarch  though  bring  the  same  for  all,  their 
ihereupon  had  at  bis  own  cost  lo  Gt  share  was  therefore  proportionally 
out  and  keep  in  repair,  the  state  small.  Demovthenes,  in  Olymp.  ex. 
proiiding  nothing  mare  ihao  the  Jirat  re-established  the  just  propor- 
empt;  Tcssela  and  the  pay  for  the  tion :  wherebj  with  the  possession 
(hip's  companj.  It  is  believed  that  of  a  certain  fortune  was  combined 
later  the  expenses  of Trierarch, like  the  dutj  of  maintaininga  trireme: 
Ifaose  of  ChoreguB,  were  divided  so  that  the  less  rich,  up  to  that 
between  two.  When  however  the  amount.had  theprivilegeofbecom- 
command  of  the  ship  in  person,  ori-  ing  a  member  of  a  Sjnteleia ;  the 
ginalljpartof tbedutjofXrierarch,  richer,  on  Ihe  contrary,  in  propoi^ 
became  less  essential,  thereupon  tion  to  their  means  had  to  lake  the 
sprung  up  the  custom  for  Ihe  Trier-  charge  of  more  than  one  ship", 
arch  to  sell  by  auction  to  him  that  Antiq.  5  '81- — The  fortune  which 
would  undertake  it  on  the  lowest  by  the  law  of  Demosthenea  sub- 
lenns,  the  cfaarge  of  the  entire  jected  the  possessor  to  the  charge 
trierarchy:  a  mischief  which  the  of  one  trireme,  was  ten  talents: 
regulation  of  the  Symmorii,  made  under  which  amount,  the  ] 
A.C.3d7,  raised  to  a  still  greater  might  enter  the  Syntelcii 
bdghL  It  was  then  that  the  twelve  number  of  ships  which  one  man 
hundred  wealthiest  citizens  became  might  be  charged  with,  seems  to 
permanently  bound  to  the  duty  of  have  been  limited  lo  three.  See 
Trienrch  ;  and  were  for  that  pur-  Dem.  pro  Cor.  At  the  present 
posedividedintotwenty Symmorii;  time,  there  appear  to  have  been 
and  each  of  these  ^ain  into  Syn-  elected  annually  four  hundred 
teleix,  of  sixteen  members  at  tbe  Trierarcha:  and  a  fortune  exceeding 
most,  each  Syoteleia  having  the  eight  talents,  as  Goeller  says,  Bub- 
eharge  of  ptoriding  for  a  ship;  at  jected  to  this  duty,  which  no  one 
less  cost  however  than  formerly,  was  liable  to  two  years  consecu- 
because  the  state  now  provided  tively.  The  Naukraria:,  above- 
tbe  furniture  of  the  Tessel.  The  mentioned,  were  divisions  of  the 
lichestamongst  the  Symmorii  made  four  ^nXat  of  Athens ;  each  of  which 
the  ready  outlay,  and  al^rwatds  was  divided  into  three  PhratriiE, 
divided  it  amongst  the  rest:  not  and  each  Phratria  intofour  Nau- 
VOL.  IX.  L 
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Ti.        his  own  galley,  both  in  the  badges'  and  other 
rigging,  each  one  striving  to  the  utmost  to  have 


TBAS  XVII. 


A.C.415.  his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament  and  also  in 
swiftness,  to  exceed  the  rest.  And  for  the  land 
forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding  great 
choice^,  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his 
fellow  in  the  bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that 
belonged  to  his  person.  Insomuch  as  amongst 
themselves,  it  begat  quarrel  about  precedency': 
but  amongst  other  Grecians,  a  conceit  that  it  was 
an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches, 
than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy.  For  if  a 
man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  of 
the  public,  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  voyage ; 
namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in 
the  business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the 
commanders  to  carry  with  them ;  and  of  private 
men,  what  every  one  had  bestowed  upon  his 
person,  and  every  captain  on  his  galley,  besides 
what  every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his 
allowance  from  the  state,  to  bestow  on  provision 
for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the  merchant^ 
carried  with  him  for  trafl&c,  he  will  find  the 
whole  sum  carried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a 
great  many  talents.  And  the  fleet  was  no  less 
noised  amongst  those  against  whom  it  was  to 


krariae.    Boeckh  says  **  that  each  chosen  out  of  the  best  lists":  that  is, 

Naukraria  furnished  two  horsemen  composed  of  none  but  citizens,  and 

and  one  ship,  Kal  vavv  fiiavy  whence  those  all  within  the  military  age. 

perhaps  the  name*'.]  Compare  Herod,  ir,  135.    ^m.] 

'  afifuia :    the    images,    which        '  ["  It  begat  contention  amongst 

being  set.  on  the  fore  part  of  the  themselves,  each  striving  in  his  own 

vessel,  did  give  it  the  name  for  the  station  to  surpass  the  rest".] 
most  part  ^  ['^  What  either  soldier  or  mer- 

*  [KaTaX6yotc   xpi^oic :    "  were  chant  carried"  &c.] 
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go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt  and 
gloriousness  of  the  show,  than  it  was  for  the  exces- 
sive report  of  their  number,  for  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  for  that  it  was  midertaken  with  so 
vast  future  hopes  in  respect  of  their  present  power'. 
32.  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things 
kud  in  that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence 
was  commanded  by  the  trumpet ;  and  after  the 
wine  had  been  carried  about^  to  the  whole  army, 
and  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had 
dmnk  a  health  to  the  voyage',  they  made  their 
prayers,  such  as  by  the  law  were  appointed  for 
before  their  taking  sea,  not  in  every  galley  apart, 
but  all  together,  the  herald  pronouncing  them. 
And  the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city 
and  whosoever  else  wished  them  well,  prayed  with 
them.  And  when  they  had  sung  the  Psean  and 
ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea  :  and  hav- 
ing at  first  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  galley  after 
galley,  they  after  went  a  vie  by  jEgina*.  Thus 
hasted  these  to  be  at  Corcyra:  to  which  place 

'  ["  And  tlie  fleet  was  not  less  '  airivlavnt.      It   was  a   tana 

ooited  about  for  the  strange  bold-  amont^t  the  Greciana  and   other 

DOS  of  the  attempt  and  the  glori-  nations  then,  both  before  great  en- 

ousnesi  of  the  show,  than  for  the  terprises  to  wish  good  fortune,  and 

exceasive  greatness  of  the  expedi-  at  the  making  of  leagae  and  peace 

IWD  u  compaied  with  those  against  lo  latif;  what  Ihey  did,  b;  drinking 

whom  thej  were  setUng  forth;  and  one  to  another.  [What  is  here  called 

foithat  it  was  the  most  distant  espe-  "  drinking  to  each  other",  is  the  or- 

dition   from  home  ever  attempted,  dinary  ceremonj  of  a  libation  (wine 

■nd  with  the  ^ealest  hopes  of  the  poured  into  the  sea).    "  And  when 

future,  if  compared  with  their  pre-  both  the  epibatss  and  the  generals 

lent  means".  SeeThucjdides'own  had  from  golden  and  silver  cups 

opinion  of  what  the  expedition  was  made  their  libations".  See  the  liba- 

capable  of,  ii.  65.]  tion  by  £neas ;  in  Xueid.  t.  776.] 

'  ["  Had  been  mixed  throughout  *  ["  They  vied  with  each  other  a» 

(he  whole  arm;".]  far  as  Mpna.".} 

h  a 
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' — ' — ^    also   the   other  army   of  the  confederates  were 

TEAK   XVII.  -   _.  ^ 

A  C.415.     assembling. 
The  s^wcul-        At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  voy- 
ftTeofthefr"'    ^^  ixoxsi  dlvcrs  placcs :  nevertheless  it  was  long 
coming,  do  wme  erc  anything  would  be  believed.    Nay,  an  assembly 

believe  it  &iid  ^"^ 

someiiot  being  there  called,  orations  were  made  such  as 
follow  on  both  parts :  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
lieved the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army  to 
be  true,  as  by  others  that  affirmed  the  contrary. 
And  Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  that 
thought  he  knew  the  certainty,  stood  forth  and 
spake  to  this  effect : 

THE  oRATioK  OF  33.  "  Conccming  the  truth  of  this  invasion, 
though  perhaps  I  shall  be  thought,  as  well  as  other 
men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incredible ;  and  though  I 
know,  that  such  as  be  either  the  authors  or  relaters 
of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persuade, 
but  be  also  accounted  fools  :  nevertheless,  I  will 
not  for  fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the 
commonwealth  is  in  danger ;  being  confident  that 
I  know  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more  certainly 
than  others  do.  The  Athenians  are  bent  to  come 
even  against  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at),  and 
that  with  great  forces  both  for  the  sea  and  land  : 
with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their  confederates  the 
Egestaeans  and  replant  the  Leontines ;  but  in  truth 
they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  city  of  ours  ;  which  obtained,  they 
make  account  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.  Seeing 
then  they  will  presently  be  upon  us,  advise  with 
your  present  means,  how  you  may  with  most  ho- 
nour^ make  head  against  them  ;  that  you  may  not 


*  [*'  How  you  may  best"  &c.] 
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be  taken  nnprovtded  throagh  contempt,  nor  be 
careless  tbrongh  incredality ;  and  that  such  as 
believe  it,  may  not  be  dismayed  with  their  auda- 
ciousness and  power.  For  they  are  not  more  able  ; 
to  do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  them.  Neither 
indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some 
advantage  unto  us  :  nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better 
for  us,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  For 
being  terrified  by  them,  they  will  the  rather  league 
with  us.  And  if  we  either  vanquish,  or  repulse 
them  without  obtaining  what  they  came  for,  (for  I 
fearnot  at  all  the  eflfecting  of  their  purpose);  verily 
it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  my  opinion 
not  nnlikelyto  come  to  pass.  For  in  truth  there  have 
been  few  great  fleets,  whether  of  Grecians  or  barba- 
rians, sent  far  from  home,  that  have  not  prospered 
ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us,  more  in 
number  than  ourselves  and  the  neighbouring  cities : 
for  surely  we  shall  all  hold  together  upon  fear. 
And  if  for  want  of  necessaries  in  a  strange  terri- 
tory they  chance  to  miscarry,  the  honour  of  it  will 
he  left  to  us  agmust  whom  they  bend  their  councils, 
though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  overthrow  should 
consist  in  their  own  errors.  Which  was  also  the 
case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  them- 
selves by  the  misfortune  of  the  Medes ;  (though  it 
happened  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  reason) ; 
because  in  name'  they  went  only  against  the  Athe- 
niEUis.  And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen  unto 
us,  is  not  without  probability. 

34.  "  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readi- 
ness our  own  forces  ;  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to 

•  ["  Through  the  report  that  they  went"  &c.     Goell.] 
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VI.       confirm  those  we  have,  and  to  make  peace  and 
TEAH  xviL    league  with  others ;  and  let  us  send  ambassadors 

A.c.4ifi.     to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  show  them  that  it  is  a 
Oration  of      common  danger  ;  and  into  Italy,  to  get  them  mto 

ennocrates.  ^^^  leaguc,  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the 
Athenians.  And  in  my  judgment  it  were  our  best 
course  to  send  also  to  Carthage :  for  even  they  are 
not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger.  Nay, 
they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  will 
bring  war  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city^  So 
that  upon  apprehension  that  if  they  neglect  us  the 
trouble  will  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they 
will  perhaps,  either  secretly  or  openly,  or  some 
way^  assist  us.  And  of  all  that  now  are,  they  are 
the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please.  For  they 
have  the  most  gold  and  silver :  by  which  the  wars 
and  all  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.  Let  us 
also  send  to  Lacedaemon  and  to  Corinth,  praying 
them  not  only  to  send  their  succours  hither  with 
speed,  but  also  to  set  on  foot  the  war  there.  But 
that  which  I  think  the  best  course  of  all,  though 
through  an  habit  of  sitting  still  you  will  hardly  be 
brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  you  what 
it  is.  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all  yet 
if  we  and  most  of  the  rest^  should  draw  together 
our  whole  navy,  and  with  two  months'  provision 
go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the 
promontory  of  lapygia ;  and  let  them  see,  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  gulf 
before  they  fight  for  Sicily :  it  would  both  terrify 
them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  considera- 

^  [**  Will  some  time  or  another    some  way  or  another.  Arnold], 
invade  their  city".]  '  ["  And  as  many  as  possible  of 

'  [Anglice :  openly  or  secretly,  or    the  rest*.] 
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tion,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of  our  country, 
come  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory,  (for 
we  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum),  whereas  they 
themselves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  ' 
their  preparations,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  in 
their  order  for  the  length  of  the  voyage  -.  and  that 
for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  assail  them, 
coming  up  slowly  as  they  do  and  thin'.  Again,  if 
UghteningtheirgalleySjtheyshallcome  up  tons  more 
nimbly  and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge 
upon  them  already  wearied',  or  we  may,  if  we  please, 
retire  agun  into  Tarentum.  Whereas  they,  if 
they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of  their  provisions, 
as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want  of 
victuals  in  those  desert  parts ;  and  either  staying 
be  there  besieged,  or,  attemptii^  to  go  by,  leave 
behind  them  the  rest  of  their  provision,  and  be 
dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  cities  whether  they 
will  receive  them  or  not  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  dismayed  with  this  reckoning  they  will  either 
not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyrti,  or  whilst  they 
spend  time  in  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to 
explore  how  many  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the 
season  will  be  lost  and  winter  come^;  or  deterred 
with  our  unlooked-for  opposition,  they  will  give 
over  the  voyage.  ,  And  the  rather,  for  that  as  I 
hear  the  man  of  most  experience  amougst  their 

I  [Bekker&c.,jutr'iXt7M':  "few  '  ["  I  am  therefore  rTom  this  lea- 
nt a  time".  Vulgo,  tari  \&yoy.  soDing  of  opinion,  thaX  excluded 
Hobbei  has  followed  the  Scholiast,  hence  they  woald  not  so  much  as 
OT  an  inteipolition  of  PortoB  in  his  put  orei  from  Corcjra;  but  that 
Latin  translation.]  either  whilst  they  are  spending  time 

*  ["  If  they  should  use  tiieir  oars.  Sec,  their  operations  will  be  driven 

we  might  charge  tbem  weai;  with  into  the  winter ;  or  that  deterred 

rowing,  or  we  might"  fltc]  with  our"  Sic.  Valla.] 
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commanders  hath  the  charge  against  his  will ;  and 
would  take  a  light  occasion  to  retani,  if  he  saw 
any  considerable  stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.  And 
I  am  very  sure,  we  should  be  voiced  amongst  them 
to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports  are,  so  are 
men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  they 
hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  out 
that  they  will  no  more  but  defend  themselves  : 
because  then  they  think  the  danger  equal.  Which 
would  be  now  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  For 
they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion  that  we  will 
not  fight :  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  we 
joined  not  with  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pull  them 
down.  But  if  they  should  see  us  once  bolder 
than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be  terrified  more 
with  the  unexpectedness  than  with  the  truth  of  our 
power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore,  principally 
to  dare  to  do  this ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 
make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war ;  and 
every  man  to  remember,  that  though  to  show  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight, 
yet  those  preparations  are  the  surest,  that  are 
made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger  ^  As  for  the 
Athenians,  they  come ;  and  I  am  sure  are  already 
in  the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now 
here.'' 

35.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst  them- 
selves: some  contending,  that  the  Athenians  would 
by  no  means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not 


'  ["That  the  time  for  showing  be,  to  consider  preparation  made 

coniemptofone's  enemy,  is  the  heat  with  fear  as  the  most  secure,  and 

of  fight :  but  that  at  the  present  therefore  to  act  as  if  in  danger**, 

moment  the  most  useful  thing  would  Compare  ii.  11 .    Goell.] 
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true  ;  and  others,  that  if  they  came  they  would  do 
no  more  bann  than  they  were  likely  again  to 
receive.  Some  contemned  and  laughed  at  the 
matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed 
Hermocrates,  and  feared  the  event.  Bat  Athena- 
goras,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  and 
at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the  commons, 
spake  as  foUoweth : 

36.  "  He  is  either  a  coward  or  not  well  affected  n 
to  the  state,  whosoever  he  be,  that  wishes  the" 
Athenians  not  to  be  so  mad  as  coming  hither  to 
fall  into  our  power.  As  for  them  that  report  such 
things  as  these  and  put  you  into  fear,  though  I 
wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their 
folly,  if  they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they 
that  are  afraid'  of  anything  themselves,  will  put 

'  ["  That  bave  priTatel;  eome  riBfui.  But  the  DoHan  abtes  of 
fear" :  Uurt  is,  that  have  good  cause  Sicily  and  Italy  had,  unlike  those 
to  be  afraid  of  somewhat. — For  the  of  PelopuDnesua,  admitted  the  de- 
light undentanding  of  this  speech,  inus  into  the  city.  Hence  the  great 
some  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  ^zeof  their  cities;  andastill  more 
leading  eTenti  of  the  histoiy  of  the  important  consequence.  For  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily :  and  of  the  demna  was  found  to  be  what  Gelo 
Rsnlt  of  those  events,  the  present  called  it,  iwoiitiiia  ixapiTiirarov 
state  of  parties  there.  Syracuse,  (Herod.  vii.I56),BmostuDwelconie 
likeotlicr  Dorian  f»lonies,coDtained  inmate:  and  was  erer  struggling  to 
originally  three  different  classes:  force  its  way  into  the  government, 
the  original  colonists,  the  yaiiipn  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  a  redivi- 
(Berod.  vii.  105),  who  conquered  aion  (ivalanitis)  ot  the  lands.  The 
and  divided  the  land,  and  formed  gamuri  and  their  cyllyrii  stood  to 
the  reXiTtvpa  or  governing  bod; :  the  demus  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  natives  whom  thej  reduced  to  the  patnciana  and  their  clients  to 
slavery,  called  kdUh^hoi  {a  name  not  the  plebeians  at  Rome:  and  the 
understood)',  and  the  fq^DC,  a  vast  change  in  the  constitution  took 
body  of  exiled  and  discontented  much  the  same  course,  first  to  a 
persooi  from  Greece,  who  had  sub-  poliieia,  and  thence  in  time  U>  an 
sequently  been  invited  to  reinforce  absolute  democracy.  In  492,  the 
the  original  colonbts,  without  how-  union  of  the  demus  and  the  slaves 
ever  being  recdved  into  the  roU-  drove  the  gamori  into  exile.    But 
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the  city  into  aflFright,  that  they  may  shadow  their 
own  with  the  common  fear.  And  this  may  the 
reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  but 
framed  on  purpose  by  such  as  always  trouble  the 
state.  But  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  make 
not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  but 
by  that  which  wise  men  and  men  of  great  experi- 


confusion  and  anarchy,  the  fruit  of 
the  supineness  of  the  men  of  pro- 
perty (Arist.  T.  3),  soon  made  the 
people  glad  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  Gelo,  though  bringing  back  in 
bis  train  the  ejected  gamori.  His 
dynasty  was  oyerthrown  in  466,  and 
again  made  way  for  a  politeia.  The 
foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  had 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, were  disfranchised :  and  upon 
their  flying  to  arms,  were  driven 
firom  the  city,  and  settled  at  Mes- 
sana :  and  Uie  estates  which  Gelo 
had  pro? ided  them  with  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  aristocracy,  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  owners.  The 
example  of  Syracuse  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  cities  in  general :  the 
tyrants  were  ejected  and  democratic 
constitutions  established  through- 
out Sicily.  But  though  at  first  at 
peace  amongst  themselves,  inter- 
nally they  enjoyed  but  little  tran- 
quillity. The  multitude  were  ill 
satisfied  with  barren  political  privi- 
leges,  which  resigned  the  real  ad- 
vantages (in  their  eyes)  of  the  revo- 
lution to  those  that  had  regained 
their  estates.  The  &vaia<rfi6g  formed 
the  exciting  topic  with  them :  and 
the  attempts  of  demagogues  by  that 
handle  to  re-establish  tyranny,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  an 
institution  at  Syracuse  similar  to 


ostracism  at  Athens,  called  petaU 
ism:  the  laurel-leaf  serving  the 
purpose  of  the  oyster-shell.  But 
being  found  to  end  only  in  deter- 
ring the  best  citizens  from  taking 
part  in  public  affairs,  it  was  soon 
abandoned.  The  distracted  state 
of  affairs  encouraged  theSikelchief^ 
Ducetius,  to  attempt  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  of  his  countrymen. 
The  jealousy  of  the  growing  power 
of  Syracuse,  especially  of  her  con- 
quests in  the  Sikel  country,  the 
fruit  of  the  war  of  Ducetius,  engen- 
dered a  war  between  that  state  and 
Agrigentum  :  in  which  most  of  the 
Greek  cities  sided  with  one  or  other 
of  the  rival  states.  But  the  victory 
over  the  Agrigentine  party  at  Hi- 
mera  (452),  finally  established  the 
supremacy  of  Syracuse  over  all  the 
Dorian,  if  not  all  the  Grecian  states 
of  Sicily,  except  Camarina.  Her- 
mocrates,  a  young  noble,  is  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party : 
whilst  Athenagoras  seems  to  have  a 
kind  of  tribunician  authority,  as 
official  advocate  of  the  commons. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  Syracusan 
constitution,  which  is  alluded  to 
with  approbation  by  Aristotle  (v. 
10).  But  the  Athenian  expedition 
was  the  cause  of  further  changes : 
see  vii.  87,  note.  See  Muell.  iii.  9: 
Thirl,  ch.  xxii.] 
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ence,  such  as  I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be,  are  likely 
to  do.  For  it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving  the  Pe-  ^ 
loponnesians  and  the  war  there  not  yet  surely  ended, 
they  should  willingly  come  hither  to  a  new  war  o 
no  less  than  the  former :  seeing,  in  my  opinion, 
they  may  be  glad  that  we  invade  not  them,  so  many 
and  so  great  cities  as  we  are.  37.  And  if  indeed 
they  come,  as  these  men  say  they  will :  I  think 
Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  war  than 
Peloponnesus,  as  being  in  all  respects  better  fiir- 
nished ;  and  that  this  our  own  city  is  much  stronger 
than  the  army  which  they  say  is  now  coming, 
though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is.  For  I  know 
they  neither  bring  horses  with  them  nor  can  they 
get  any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaeans, 
nor  have  men  of  arms  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they 
are  to  bring  them  by  sea'.  For  it  is  a  bard  matter  to 
come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,  though  they  carried  no 
men  of  arms  in  their  galleys  at  all,  if  they  carry 
with  them  all  other  their  necessaries ;  which  can- 
not be  small  against  so  great  a  city.  So  that  I  am 
so  far  irom  the  opinion  of  these  others,  that  I 
think  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  here  another 
city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it,  and 
should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not 
be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed,  every  man 
of  them  ;  much  less  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their 
enemy^.     For  in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their 

>  ["Nor  bare  men  of  a.Tnu  so  far  theiewill  bGnoilmBion),andin 

maDf  as  we,  not  at  least  coming  in  a  camp  pitched  by  men  just  landed 

tbdi  fleet".]  from   their   ships,  with  teDts  and 

'  [Tbougb   thej   bad  here  &c.  other  equipments  such  aa  necessity 

"  they   would  scarcel;  be  able  to  may  supply  them  with,  and  never 

escape  &c.:   much  less  when   all  able  for  out  hoisemen  to  stir  £ir 

Sicily  is  thnr  enemy,  (as  it  will  be,  abroad".  Am.  Goell.J 
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galleys,  they  shall  be  cooped  up,  and  from  their 
tents,  and  forced  munition,  never  be  able  to  stir 
far  abroad  without  being  cut  oflF  by  our  horsemen. 
In  short,  I  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
landing  :  so  much  above  theirs  do  I  value  our  own 
forces. 

38.  "  But  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Athenians  considering,  I  am  very  sure  will  look 
unto  their  own  ;  and  our  men  talk  here  of  things 
that  neither  are,  or  ever  will  be  *:  who  I  know  have 
desired,  not  only  now  but  ever,  by  such  reports  as 
these  or  by  worse,  or  by  their  actions,  to  put  the 
multitude  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  rule 
the  state.  And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it 
often,  they  may  one  day  effect  it :  and  for  us,  we 
are^  too  poor-spirited  either  to  foresee  it  ere  it  be 
done,  or  foreseeing  to  prevent  it.  By  this  means 
our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  subject  to  sedition 
and  contention,  not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as 
within  itself ;  and  sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and 
usurpation.  Which  I  will  endeavour  (if  you  will 
second  me)  so  to  prevent  hereafter,  as  nothing 
more  of  this  kind  shall  befall  you  :  which  must  be 
done,  first  by  gaining  you  the  multitude,  and  then 
by  punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots,  not  only 
when  I  find  them  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard 
to  take  them  so),  but  also  for  those  things  which 
they  would  and  cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only 
take  revenge  upon  an  enemy  for  what  he  hath 
already  done,  but  strike  him  first  for  his  evil  pur- 
pose ;  for  if  a  man  strike  not  first,  he  shall  first  be 
stricken.     And  as  for  the  few  ^  I  shall  in  somewhat 


1  r« 


["  Nor  can  be".] 


«  ["  Lest  we  should  be".] 
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reprove  them,  in  somewhat  have  an  eye  to  them, 
and  in  somewhat  advise  them '.  For  this,  I  think, 
will  be  the  best  course  to  avert  them  from  their 
bad  intentions.  Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have  asked^  i 
this  question  often),  yon  that  are  the  younger  sort,  ' 
What  would  you  have?^  Would  you  now' bear 
office  ?  The  law  allows  it  not :  and  the  law  was 
made  because  ye  are  not  [now]  sufficient  for  go- 
vernment, not  to  disgrace  you  when  you  shall  be 
sufficient*.  But  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  multitude  !  But  what  justice  is  it,  that 
the  same  men  should  not  have  the  same  privileges  ? 
39.  Some  will  say,  that  the  democracy  is  neither  a 
well-governed  nor  a  just  state :  and  that  the  most 
wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best  government. 
But  I  answer  first,  democracy  is  a  name  of  the 
whole ;  oligarchy,  but  of  a  part.  Next,  though 
the  rich  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure : 
yet  the  wise  are  the  best  counsellors,  and  the  mul- 
titude upon  hearing  the  best  judge.  Now  in  a 
democracy  all  these,  both  jointly  and  severally, 
participate  equal  privileges.  But  in  the  oligarchy, 
they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation 
of  all  dangers  :  bat  in  matters  of  profit,  they  not 
only  encroach  upon  the  multitude,  but  take  from 
them  and  keep  the  whole.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  you  the  rich*  and  the  younger  sort  aflfect  i  but 
in  a  great  city  cannot  possibly  embrace.  But  yet, 
O  ye  the  most  unwise  of  all  men,  unless  you  know 


■  ["  Whichmusthedoae.firstby  '  ["  Asked  mywi/".] 

gainiog  joii  themani/kc.:  (farone  '  [That  is, "  berore  your  time".] 

■nnst  not  mAj  take  revenge  fic.) ;  '  ["  Rather  than  to  disgrace  ;ou 

and  on  the  other  hand  the  few,  bjr  as  sufficient".] 

ID  inmewhat ie)iroving  them"  Sic]  •  [^uxdjitvoi:  "the  nobles".] 
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VI.       that  what  yon  aflfect  is  evil,  and  if  you  know  not 

YEAR  xTu'    '^^''  y^^  ^^®  '^®  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Gre- 
A.C.41*.     cians  I  know  ;  or,  ye  most  wicked  of  all  men,  if 

Ol.  91,1,  ^  f    J  ' 

Oration  of'  knowing  it  you  dare  do  this*:  40.  yet  I  say, 
Athenagoras.  jjjfQj.jjj  yourselves  better,  or  change  your  pur- 
pose and  help  to  amplify  the  common  good  of 
the  city,  making  account  that  the  good  amongst 
you  shall  not  only  have  an  equal,  but  a  greater 
share  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude; 
whereas  if  you  will  needs  have  all^,  you  shall  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away  therefore  with 
these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowed. 
For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come,  will 
be  able  to  defend  itself  with  honour.  And  we 
have  generals  to  look  to  that  matter.  And  if  they 
come  not^  (which  I  rather  believe),  it  will  not, 
upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of 
you  for  commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary 
servitude  :  but  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both 
judgeth  your  words  virtually  as  facts  ^  and  will  not 
upon  words  let  go  her  present  liberty,  but  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the  same 
actually  to  your  discretion." 

41.  Thus  said  Athenagoras.  Then  one  of  their 
generals  rising  up,  forbade  any  other  to  stand 
forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand  to 
this  effect : 

'  ["  But  even  yet,  ye  most  un-  ^  ["  Whereas  if  you  affect  other 

wise  of  all  men :  (ye  are  either  the  matters,  (than  the  common  good), 

most  stupid  of  all  the  Grecians,  if  you  shall  run  &c.''] 

you  do  not  know  that  you  are  pre-  '  [*'  And  if  there  be  not  any  of 

paring  mischief  for  yourselyes,  or  these  things  true,  as  I  believe  there 

the  most  wicked,  if  you  know  that  is  not,  &c"] 

and  yet  dare  do  it) :  even  yet,  I  *  [That  is,  that  they  will  be  as 

say",  &c.  Am.      Bekker  and  the  treacherous  in  their  acts  as  false  in 

rest  put  a  full  stop  at  ro\\iJart^  their  words.  Goell.] 
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"  It  is  no  wtBdom,  neither  for  the  speakers  to       vi. 
utter  such  calumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for    '^^^ 
the  hearers  to  receive  them.    We  should  rather     a-c.*i 
consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports,  how  we  may  ih>  >rti< 
in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particular  l^H^" 
and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  <>"'<^'* 
when  they  come.    And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to 
furnish  the  city  with  horses  and  arms  and  other 
habiliments  of  war,  can  do  us  no  hurt.    As  for  the 
care  hereof  and  the  musters,  we  will  look  to  it : 
and  will  send  men  abroad  both  to  the  cities  and 
for  spials:  and  do  whatsoever  else  is  requisite. 
Somewhat  we  have  done  already :  and  what  more 
we  shall  hereafter  find  meet',  we  will  from  time 
to  time  report  unto  you." 

Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the  SyracQ- 
sians  dissolved  the  assembly. 

42.  The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  Th. 
both  they  and  their  confederates.  And  first  the  ^^^ 
generals  took  a  view^  of  the  whole  army,  and  put 
them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor 
and  make  their  naval  camp :  and  having  divided 
them  into  three  squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they 
assigned  a  captaui  by  lot^  to  the  end  that  being 
at  sea  they  might  not  come  into  want  of  water,  or 
harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries,  where  they 
chanced  to  stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise 
be  the*  more  easy  to  be  governed,  when  every 

'  ["  And  whataueTei  we  majr  find  each  general ;  to  the  end  thftt  thej 

ODt,  we  will"  Sec]  might  not  by  Bailing  logelker  come 

'  [mEixoinv:  "  a  (BojimI  reriew":  into  want  of  water"  &c.  Thegene- 

thatii,OD  the  unitingof theannj;  rals  were  three :  seech-l^.  BeUer 

there  baring  probablj  been  one  of  &c..  Spa  nXiotmc :  Tulgu,  livairXi- 

its  pailt  before  sailing.  Am.]  ovric-] 

»  ["  Tbey  asngned  by  lot  one  to  *  ["  More  orderly  and  more"  &c.] 
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VI.        squadron  had  his  proper  commander.     After  this 
'     ^      ^    they  sent  before  them  three  galleys  into  Italy  and 

VKAR   XVII.  J  O  J  J 

A.C.415.  Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  those 
parts  would  receive  them :  whom  they  appointed 
to  come  back  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know 
whether  they  might  be  received  or  not  before  they 
The  quantity  of  put  iu.  43.  This  douc,  thc  Atheniaus  with  all 
tiiearmy.  iS\ssix  provisious*  put  out  from  Corcyra  towards 
Sicily  ;  having  with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  galleys,  and  two  Rhodian  long-boats  of 
fifty  oars  a-piece.  Of  these,  a  hundred  were  of 
Athens  itself:  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  the 
other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers :  the  rest 
of  the  navy  belonged  to  the  Chians  and  other  the 
confederates.  Of  men  of  arms,  they  had  in  all 
five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these,  there  were 
of  the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  en- 
rolled, and  seven  hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort, 
called]  Thetes,  hired  for  defence  of  the  galleys^ 
The  rest  were  of  their  confederates,  some  of  them 
being  their  subjects  :  of  Argives  there  were  five 
hundred:    of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries,   two 

^  [^  With  such  an  annament  as  been  so  in  earlier  times,  it  may  still 

that  described'*.]  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  long 

'  [liri/3arai :  marines.  See  iii.  95.  before  they  began  to  serve  as  light- 

— ^The  1 500  Athenians  were  U  xa-  armed  and  in  the  fleet ;  and  that 

ToXoyov^  sometimes  called  Ik  tUv  in  cases  of  great    urgency  they 

T&ikiav,  All  citizens  were  subject  to  served  as  heavy-armed,  as  did  even 

the  expense  and  duties  of  hoplitae,  many  of  the  meUeci,  without  how- 

and  were  enrolled  accordingly:  and  ever  being  bound  to  this  duty.     It 

to  them  are  opposed  the  iijuoQ  ypiXSg  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were 

and  Thetes,  as  also  the  allies.  Goell.  armed  at  the  public  expense.  Thu- 

— From  a  lost  passage  of  Aristo-  cydides  accordingly  mentions  thetes 

phanes,  the  thetes,  like  the  proletarii  amongst  the  heavy-armed :  but  dis- 

among  the  Romans,  are  stated  not  Unguishes  them  from  the  heavy- 

to  have  been  subject  to  military  armed  levied  iiccaraXoyov.  Boeckh. 

duty.     But  though  that  may  have  The  martii^s  are  so  levied  in  viiL24.] 
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hundred  and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  :  of  which  eighty  were  Cretans. 
Rhodian  slingers  they  had  seven  hundred.  Of 
light-armed  Megarean  fugitives,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  :  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transportatiou 
of  horses,  thirty  horsemen. 

44.  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships 
carrying  necessaries,  wherein  went  also  the  bakers, 
and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use 
in  fortification ;  and  with  these  thirty  ships  went 
one  hundred  boats  by  constraint ' ;  and  many  other 
ships  and  boats  that  voluntarUy  followed  the  army 
for  trade :  which*  then  passed  all  together  from 
Corcyra  over  the  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet 
being  come  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia  and  to 
Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every  one 
could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy, 
neither  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city 
nor  allowed  any  market',  having  only  the  liberty 
of  anchorage  and  water,  (and  that  also  at  Taren- 
tum  and  Loch''  denied  them),  till  they  were  at 

'  [Teaaeli  belonging  to  privale  colony  was  a  Hemclrid;  tliough 

indiridnalB  pressed  into  the  service  Tans  is  called  a  sod  of  Neptune, 

bj  the  state.  See  ch.  32.]  because  they  carried  over  his  war. 

*  ["  Alt  which"  S(C.]  ship  from  TEenamm  to  Italj.    The 

*  [That  is,  the  cities  would  sell  fraitful  and  luxuriant  soil,  tbe  soft 
Ifaem  DO  provisions,  iyapa  siguiSes  and  voluptuous  climate,  and  the 
tbetbinf^>ald,as  well  as  tbe  market,  commerce  for  which  Tarentum  was 
Goeller.]  well  situated  (thoup;b  never  activel; 

*  [The  most  celebrated  uf  all  the  carried  on),  engendered  that  e&e- 
Lacedsmonian  colonies,  and  one  minacf  of  chamcier,  which  gave 
which  really  proceeded  from  Sparta,  countenance  to  tbe  fable  that  the 
was  Tarentum.  The  history  of  its  founders  were  rapBiviai,  sons  of 
origin,  though  buried  in  table,  is  unmarried  women.  The  Locrians 
connected  with  ihst  of  the  first  who  in  683  founded  Locri,  must 
Henenian  war.    The  leadeiof  the  alBohavehadSpaTtanlcadersisiuce, 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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VI.       Rhegium,  where  they  all  came  together  again,  and 
' — ' — *    settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana   (for 

TBAB  XVII.  A  *  ^  ^ 

AC. 415.     neither  there  were  they  suflFered  to  come  in)  with- 

Ol.01  1 

out  the  city,  where  the  Rhegians  allowed  them  a 
market.  And  when  they  had  drawn  their  galleys 
to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  with 
the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid  the 
Leontines,  Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which  was 
answered,  that  they  would  take  part  with  neither ; 
but  what  the  rest  of  the  Italians^  should  conclude, 
that  also  they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians  lay 
still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business,  how 
they  might  carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expected 
the  return  from  Egesta  of  the  three  galleys  which 
they  had  sent  before  them,  desiring  to  know  if  so 
much  money  were  there  or  not,  as  was  reported 
by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 
TheSjracusiaiu  45.  The  Syracusiaus  in  the  meantime  from  divers 
^^fSJ^crm.  parts,  and  also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intel- 
thS/S^'**'  ligence  that  the  fleet  was  now  at  Rhegium :  and 
therefore  made  their  preparations  with  all  diligence, 
and  were  no  longer  incredulous ;  but  sent  unto  the 
Siculi,  to  some  cities  men  to  keep  them  from  revolt- 
ing ;  to  others,  ambassadors  ;  and  into  such  places 
as  lay  upon  the  sea^  garrisons :  and  examined  the 
forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view  taken  of  the 

as  their  coins  show,  they  paid  par-  '  {JItclKhStcu  :  ItalioU,  the  name 

ticular  honours  to  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  the  Greek  settlers  in  Italy,  in 

in  time  of  distress  in  war  the  statues  distinction  to  the  'IraXoc,  Italiansy 

of  those  gods  were  sent  to  them  or  natives.    The  same  distinction 

from  Sparta,  as  to  a  people  of  the  holds  between  the  SuecXulirac  and 

same  origin.  Muell.  i.  6.  As  to  the  the  ZuceXoc,  the  Sicilians  and  the 

vapOtvUuj  AristoUe  (v.  7)  seems  not  Sikeli :  that  is,  the  Greek  settlers 

to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  of  and  the  natives.] 

their  having  been  the  founders  of  ^  {7ripiir6\ui :  "and  to  the  stations 

Tarentum.]  of  the  national  guards,  garrisons".] 
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arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or       vr. 
not ;  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand,    — ""^ 
and  only  not  already  present.  A.c.*ia. 

46.  The  three  galleys  sent  before  to  EgestaThehop*ofthe 
returned  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium;  and  hrought  ^^'^ 
word,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  money  promised  ^^'™' 
there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty  talents- 
At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged  ; 
both  becaose  this  first  hope  was  crossed  ;  and  be- 
caose  also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already 
begun  to  persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it 
was  most  likely  they  should  hare  won,  as  being  of 
kin  to  the  Leonttnes  and  always  heretofore  favour- 
able to  the  Athenian  state,  now  refused.  And 
though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the  Egestseans  was 
no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two  it 
was  extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestseans,  when  TfaBfrndoriha 
the  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  '^'~^ 
their  treasure,  had  thus  deceived  them.  They 
brought  them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Eryx', 
and  showed  them  the  holy  treasure,  goblets,  flagons, 
censers,  and  other  furniture,  in  no  small  quantity ; 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great 
deal  above  their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they 
feasted  such  as  came  with  them',  in  their  private 
houses ;  and  at  those  feastings  exhibited  all  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together, 
either  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow 
in  other  as  well  Phoenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for 
their  own.  So  all  of  them  in  a  manner^  making 
use  of  the  same  plate,  and  much  appeariug  in 

'  Eijx  «asaci^  near  Egesta,    reme".  rpiqpiruv,  see  Herod,  t.  85.] 
and  subject  to  it  '  ["  All  foT  the  most  pait  making 

■  ["  Those  that  ctune  Id  the  tri-    use  of  the  same  plate".] 

M  2 
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VI.       every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  came 
' — ' — *    with  the  ambassadors  ^  into  a  very  great  admira- 

TEAR  XVII.  ^  1 

A.C.416.  tion  :  insomuch  as  at  their  return  to  Athens,  they 
strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what  wealth  they 
had  seen.  These  men,  having  both  been  abused 
themselves  and  having  abused  others,  when  it 
was  told  that  there  was  no  such  wealth  in  Egesta, 
were  much  taxed  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  generals 
went  to  counsel  upon  the  business  in  hand. 
TheMTerai  47-  Nicias  was  of  this  opinion  :  that  it  was  best 

g^^!^  touch,  to  go  presently  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Selinus, 
|J^^''*°P~'  against  which  they  were  chiefly  set  forth;  and 
The  opinion  of  if  thc  EgestsBans  would  furnish  them  with  money 
for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further  upon 
the  occasion  ;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance 
for  the  sixty  galleys  set  forth  at  their  own  request, 
and  staying  with  them  by  force  or  composition  to 
bring  the  Selinuntians  and  them  to  a  peace :  and 
thence  passing  along  by  other  of  those  cities,  to 
make  a  show  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  friends  and 
confederates ;  and  so  to  go  home,  unless  they 
could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought-of  means 
to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  some 
of  the  other  cities  to  their  own  league :  and  not  to 
put  the  commonwealth  in  danger  at  her  own 
charges. 
The  opinion  of       48.  Alcibiadcs  said,  it  would  not  do  well  to  have 

then  dishonourably  without  effect  to  go  home 
again :  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to  every  city 
but  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  the 

'  [**  It  put  the  Athenians  of  the  triremes  into'*  &c.] 
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Sicali  revolt  from  the  Syracusians,  and  others  to       vi. 
enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  might    ■     ^~^ 
^d  them  with  men  and  victual :  and  first  to  deal     a.c.4is. 
with  the  Messanians,  as  heing  seated  in  the  passage, 
and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming 
in,  and  having  a  port  and  harbour'  sufficient  for 
their  fleet :  and  when  they  had  g^ned  those  cities, 
and  knew  what  help  they  were  to  have  in  the  war, 
then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless 
these  would  agree  with  the  Egest^eans  and  the 
other  suffer  the  Lcontines  to  be  replanted. 

49.  Bnt  Lamacbus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  wasTheopnuDoi 
best  to  go  directly  to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  '^™**™- 
them  as  soon  as  they  coald  at  their  city,  whilst 
they  were  yet  unfurnished  and  their  fear  at  the 
greatest.  For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terrible 
at  first :  but  if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight, 
men  recollect  their  spirits,  and  contemn  it  the 
more^  when  they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it  come  upon 
them  suddenly  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 
would  the  more  easily  get  the  victory,  and  every- 
thing would  affright  them ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for 
then  they  would  appear  most  for  number)  and  the 
expectation  of  their  sufferings,  but  especially  the 
d^iger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  tt  was  likely 
that  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages 
without,  as  not  believing  they  would  come ;  and 
though  they  should  be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the 
army,  being  master  of  the  field  and  sitting  down 
before  the  city,  could  want  no  money :  and  the 
other  Sicilians  would  tbeu  neglect  leaguing  with 

'  ["Aa  biTing  a  port  andgt&tion  m;".  In  iv.  1  Messana  is  said  to 
wbeDce  coDveDienlly  lo  attack  and  haTetbeirf>Dir|3DXqufSidly.  Goell.] 
natch  the  movements  of  the  gdg-        '  ["  ConteraD  it  rather".] 
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VI.       the  Syracusians,  and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no 

^r^    longer  standing  oflF  and  spying  who  should  have 

A.C.415.     the  better.     And  for  a  place  to  retire  unto  and 

Ol  91  1.  • 

anchor  in^,  he  thought  Megara  most  fit:  being 
desert,  and  not  far  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea 
nor  land. 

50.  Lamachus  said  this :  but  came  afterwards 
Aicibiades  seek,  to  thc  opiuiou  of  Alcibiadcs.  After  this,  Alcibiades 
ite  MS^nkM,  w^'^  ^^^  ^^^  galley  having  passed  over  to  Messana, 
but  b  denied,  aud  propouudcd  to  them  a  league  and  not  pre- 
vailed, they  answering  that  they  would  not  let  the 
army  in  but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the 
The  Athenians  walls,  rctumcd  back  to  Rhegium.  And  presently 
S«TflL^t*to  ""^  t^®  generals  having  out  of  the  whole  fleet  manned 
Naxos:  thrccscore  galleys,  and  taken  provision  aboard, 

went  along  the  shore  to  Naxos,  having  left  the  rest 
of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rhegium. 
and  to  catana.   Thc  Naxiaus  haviug  received  them  into  the  city, 
they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana.     But  the 
Catanseans  receiving  them  not,   (for  there  were 
some  within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians),  they 
entered  the  river  of  Terias ;  and  having  stayed  there 
all  that  night,  went  the  next  day  towards  Syracuse 
They  send  ten   Icisurcly  ^  with  thc  rcst  of  their  galleys ;  but  ten  they 
iJJJ^^JJdUie  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  [not  to  stay^,  but] 
^™*  to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  there, 

and  to  proclaim  ft*pm  their  galleys,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  come  to  replant  the  Leontines  on  their 


*  [*^  And  whence  to  watch  for  which  are  unmeaning,  are  not  in 

opportunities  to  attack  the  enemy",  the  Greek.     '*  They  sent  forward 

Goeller.]  ten  of  their  galleys  to  sail  to  the 

^  ['*  In  column".    Bekker  &c.,  great  haven,  and  discover  &c. ;  and 

ivi  fclpcuc :  some  MSS.  iTucaipiac.']  to  approach  the  city  and  proclaim 

'  [These  words  "  not  to  stay**,  from  their  galleys  &c."] 
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own,  according  to  league  and  affinity,  and  that       \ 
therefore  such  of  the  licontines  as  were  in  Syra-    ■ — 
cuse,  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians     a.c 
as  to  their  friends  and  benefactors.    And  when 
they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
dty,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they 
were  to  seat  themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned 
to  Catana. 

5 1 .  An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  ciona 
they  refused  to  receive  the  array  they  admitted  the  ""^™ 
generals,  and  willed  them  to  speak  their  minds. 
And  whilst  Alcibiades  was  in  his  oration  and  the 
citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
pulled  down  a  little  gate  which  was  but  weakly 
bnilt',  entered  the  city,  and  were  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  market.    And  the  Cataneeaus,  snch 

as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army  within, 
for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Athenians,  and  willed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of 
the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians 
went  back  to  Rhegium  :  and  rising  from  thence, 
came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  army  together'. 

52.  Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  Th. 
they  would  come  thither,  the  Camarinseans  would  b^i 
join  with  them ;  and  that  the  Syracusiana  were  ™ 
manning  their  navy.    Wherenpon  with  the  whole 
army  they  went  along  the  co'ast,  first  to  Syracuse ; 

'  ["  ni  walled-up".  Goell.Am.]  that  the  fanner  would  be  tbe  proper 

'  ["  And    made   their   camp".  eipresBion  for  those  coming  from 

BeUer  aod  Goeller  read  tiaw\iii-  Rhegium  to   Catana,   but  is   Dot 

mnmt, "  the  Atbeoiuu  enmed  iht  applicable  to  those  going:  from  Ca- 

((rail  to    Rhegium";    instead   of  tana  to  Rhegium,  ouaccountof  the 

wi-iiaamt,  which  is  simplf  "  the;  difference  in  the  course  owing  Vo 

mntl  to  Rb^um".    Arnold  sajs  the  formation  of  the  cotut.] 
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VI. 


YBAB  XTIL 

A.C.415. 
Ol.01.1. 


Alcibiades 
called  home  to 
aiMwer  about  the 
Mercuriea. 


where  not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to 
Camarina^  And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore, 
they  sent  a  herald  unto  them.  But  the  Cama- 
rinseans  would  not  receive  the  army ;  alleging  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athen- 
ians with  more  than  one  galley,  unless  they  should 
have  sent  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  Having 
lost  their  labour,  they  departed ;  and  landed  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  had  gotten 
some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out,  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed, 
they  returned  again  to  Catana. 

53.  Here  they  find  the  galley  called  Salaminia, 
come  thither  from  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who 
was  commanded  to  come  home  to  purge  himself  of 
such  things  as  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state, 
and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with  him, 
whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries ^  For 
the  Athenians,  after  the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  pro- 
ceeded nevertheless  in  the  search  of  those  that 
were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  inquiry  into  the 
persons  of  the  informers,  but  through  jealousy  ad- 
mitting of  all  sorts,  upon  the  reports  of  evil  men 
apprehended  very  good  citizens  and  cast  them 
into  prison :  choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact 
and  find  the  truth  by  torments  ^  than  that  any  man. 


^  [av9ig:  ^*  they  again  continued 
along  the  coast  to  Camarina".  Am.] 

^  ["  And  also  for  others  of  the 
army,  against  whom  as  well  as  him 
there  were  informations  relating  to 
the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and 
also  to  the  a£fair  of  the  Mercuries".] 


8  ["  They  thought  it  better  to 
sift  the  matter  thoroughly  and  get 
at  the  truth,  than  that  owing  to  the 
bad  character  of  the  informer  any 
one,  even  having  the  character  of  a 
good  citizen,  should  be  accused  and 
escape  unquestioned*'.  Hobbeshas 
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how  good  soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused 
should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people,  having    ^ 
by  fame  understood  that  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratns     ' 
and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and 
withal,  that  neither  themselves  nor  Harmodins, 
but  the  LacedEemonians  overthrew  it':  were  ever     i 
fearful,  and  apprehended  every  thing  suspiciously.     ' 
54.  For  the  fact  of  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodins  Dig, 
was  undertaken  upon  an  accident  of  love :  which  J^, 
unfolding  at  large,  I  shall  make  appear  that  neither  ™ 
any  other,  nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  report"™ 
any  certainty  either  of  their  own  tyrants  or  of  the 
fact.  For  the  old  Peisistratns  dying  in  the  tyranny, 

takeu  the  scholiast's  iDlerpTetalion  the  peace  of  Antalcidai)  the  relative 

of  f3avavIa<uriTf)dy/ia:  which  can  ttrenglh  of  the  amtocralical  and 

■carcely  meantortuieappliedlo the  democratical  parties.     Athens  too, 

fenon  accused.     Valla  and  Portal  hitherto    nowise    superior  to  hei 

take  it  in  its  natural  sense,]  neigbbouis,  was  no  sooner  leleaasd 

*  [The  Athenian  democracy  le-  from  the  shackles  of  her  tyrants  and 

cMved  their  first  great  impulse  from  in  the   enjoyment   of  a  regular 

a  quarter,  whence  it  might  have  goTemment,   than  she   surpassed 

been  little  looked   for:   from   oli-  them  all  in  warlike  qualities.  With 

garchical  Sparta.  The  Alcmieon idle,  this  too  came  to  light  the  treason 

whom  fearofPeisistratus  had  driven  of  the  Pythoness:  supposed  to  have 

from  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Hip-  been  the  work  of  Cleisthenes,  the 

parchas  settled  at  Delphi,and  there  leader  of  the  democracy.  Cleomenes 

contrived  to  bribe  the  I^thoness  to  was  therefore  dispatched  with  an 

bid  all  that  came  to  the  oracle  from  army  to  the  aid  of  the  sinking  party 

Sparta,  whether  in  a  public  or  pri-  of  Isagoras,  which  was  nevertheless 

vate  character,  to  rid  Athens  of  her  forced  to  seek  its  safely  in  flight  -. 

grants.     Her  habitual   reverence  not  however  before  Cleomenes  had 

for  the  commands  of  her  god,  backed  been  master  of  the  Acropolis,  and 

by   her  eagerness   to  lay  hold   of  there  found  prophecies,  left  behind 

every  opportunity  to  carry  out  ber  (purposely  perhaps)  by  the  Peisis- 

favouriie  pulicj,  was  too  much  for  tiatidie,  announcing  dire  evils  to 

her  friendly  feelings  towards  the  befall  Sparta  from  Athens.    And 
family  of  Peisistratus:  and  Hippias    Sparta  hereupon  was  ready,  but  for 

was  driven  from  Athens.      But  a  tbestrenuoasprotestoftheconfede- 

shorl  experience  made  her  sensible  rates,  to  bate  undone  her  own  work 

that  she  had  mistaken  (as  she  did  and    recalled   Hippias  to  Athens. 
again,  a  century  and  more  later,  in    See  Uerud.  v.  fit<.9ti.] 
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not  Hipparchus,  as  the  most  think,  but  Hippias, 
who  was  his  eldest  sou,  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment. Now  Harmodius,  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  the  power  of  one 
Ariatogeiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  coudition  that 
was  his  lover.  This  Harmodius  having  been  soli- 
cited by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  and 
not  yielding,  discovered  the  same  unto  Aristogeiton. 
He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers  use)  with  a  great 
deal  of  anguish,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hip- 
parchus, lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force, 
felt  presently,  as  much  as  his  condition  would  per- 
mit, to  a  contriving  how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny. 
In  the  meantime  Hipparchus,  having  again  at- 
tempted Harmodius  and  not  prevtuled,  intended, 
though  not  to  offer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as 
if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause,  to  do  him 
some  di^race'.  For  neither  was  the  government 
otherwise  heavy  till  then,  but  carried  without  their 
evil  will.  And  to  say  the  truth,  these  tyrants' 
held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account  for  a  long 
time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth 
part  of  their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  manned 
their  wars,  and  administered  their  religion  worthily. 
In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the  laws 
formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  care 
ever  to  prefer  to  the  magistracy  men  of  their  own 
adherence.  And  amongst  many  that  had  the  an- 
nual office  of  archon,  Peisistratus  also  had  it,  the 
son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his  grand- 

'[irpari|Xai»w;&oiDiri|Ue,in«<f,  '  ["  These,  tjrnnls  u  they  wtM, 
lignilieB  the  ofieriDg  of  an;  species  beld"&(^G6).  The  teotbof  all  rents 
of  iDBult,  by  word  or  deed,  whether  &c.,  leried  hy  Peisistratus,  wa»  re- 
cognizable by  law  or  ooL  Gocll.]  duced  hy  his  sons  1«  a  twentieth.] 
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father ;  who  also,  mhen  be  was  archoo,  dedicated 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods'  in  the  market-place, 
and  that  other  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  PythiiM. 
And  though  the  people  of  Athens,  amplifying 
afterwards  that  altar  which  was  in  the  market- 
place, thereby  defaced  the  inscription :  yet  that 
upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thias, is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in  letters  somewhat 
obscure,  in  these  words : 

Peisistratus  the  son  of  Hippias 

Erected  this  to  stand 
Vth'  Temple  of  Apollo  Pyihius, 
Witness  of  Ms  command. 
55.  And  that  Hippias,  being  the  elder  brother, 
had  the  government,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it 
by  a  more  exact  relation  than  other  men :  and  it 
may  be  known  also  by  this.  It  appears  that  of  all 
the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  children  :  as 
is  both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that 
pillar,  which  for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the 
tyrants  was  erected  in  the  Athenian  citadel.  In 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  son  of  Thessalus 
or  of  Hipparchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hippias,  which 
he  had  by  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias  the 
son  of  Hyperechidas :  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
eldest  was  first  married.  And  in  the  forepart  of  the 
pillar,  his  name  after  his  father's  was  the  first :  not 
without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age, 

>  [The  alui  of  the  tweht  godt,  tances  were  measured  ihiougbnut 

which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  Attica.    On  the  ddei  of  the  road, 

(ti.  108)  OS  being  in  existence  in  busts  of  Hermes  were  placed  by 

Oao,  ii  supposed  by  Goeller  to  have  Hipparchus  to  serre  as  mile-stones, 

been  the  central  point  whence,  from  — "  And  that  other  of  Apollo  in  the 

the  time  of  Feisistratus,  the  dis-  temple  uf  P}tbium".J 
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VI.  and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor  indeed 
\c\iu^  could  Hippias  have  easily  taken  on  him  the  govem- 
ol.66.5.  ment  on  a  sudden,  if  his  brother  had  died  seised  of 
the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the  same  day  to  settle  it 
on  himself.  Whereas  he  retained  the  same  with 
abundant  security,  both  for  the  customary  fear  in 
the  people  and  diligence  in  the  guard  ^;  and  was 
not  to  seek  like  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the 
government  had  not  continually  been  familiar. 
But  Hipparchus  came  to  be  named  for  his  misfor- 
tune, and  thereby  grew  an  opinion  afterwards  that 
he  was  also  tyrant. 

66.  This  Harmodius  therefore  that  denied  his 
suit,  he  disgraced  as  he  before  intended.  For 
when  some  had  warned  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to 
be  present  to  carry  a  little  basket  in  a  procession, 
they  rejected  her  again  when  she  came :  and  said 
that  they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holding 
her  unworthy  the  honour  ^.  This  was  taken  heavily 
by  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogeiton,  for  his  sake^  was 
far  more  exasperated  than  he.  Whereupon,  with 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he*  made  all  things 

'  ['*  Whereas  he  both  retained  the  is  since  called.  On  the  expulsion 
same  with  abundant  security,  owing  of  the  Cadmeians  by  the  Argives, 
to  his  having  long  accustomed  the  the  Gephyraeans  were  left  in  posses- 
people  to  dread  him  and  to  his  sion  of  Tanagra:  but  the  subse- 
habitual  attention  to  his  guards,  quent  irruption  of  the  Boeotians 
and  was  not  to  seek"  &c.  Goell.]  drove  them  to  Athens  (see  iii.  61, 

'  [**  As  being  unfit  for  the  office,  note).     If  therefore  the  Kavif^opoi 

This  being  taken  heavily  by  Har-  or  hasket'carriers  in  the  ViknAthenveti 

modius,  Aristogeiton  too  was  for  his  and  other  festivals   were    chosen 

sake  far  more  exasperated  (than  strictly  kK  tiiyivuv,  from  the  virgins 

before)*'.      Both  Harmodius   and  of  pure  blood,  the  sister  of  Harmo- 

Aristogeiton  were,  according  to  He-  dius,  as  of  foreign  origin,  was  un- 

rodotus  (v.  55),  descended  from  the  doubtedly  liable  to  exception  on 

Gephyneans,  a  Phoenician  race  that  that  ground.] 

came  with  Cadmus  to  Boeotia,  as  it  '  ["  They  made  all  things*'  &c.] 
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ready  for  the  execution  of  the  design.  Only  they 
were  to  stay  the  time  of  the  holiday  called  the 
Great  Fanathensea,  upon  which  day  only  such  citi- 
zens as  lead  the  procession  might,  withont  suspi- 
cion, be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  were 
to  begin  the  fact  themselves ;  but  the  rest  were  to 
help  them  against  the  halberdiers'.  Now  the  con- 
spirators, for  their  better  security,  were  not  many ; 
for  they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to 
it,  if  they  saw  it  once  undertaken^,  being  upon  this 
occasion  armed,  would  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
their  own  liberty. 

57-  When  this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was 
gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  place  called  Ceramei- 
cum  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  -was  order- 
ing the  procession  how  it  was  to  go.  And  Hanno- 
dxas  and  Aristogeiton,  with  each  of  them  a  dagger, 
proceeded  to  the  fact.  But  when  they  saw  one  of 
the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for  Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men),  they 
were  afrfud,  and  believed  that  they  were  discovered 
and  must  presently  have  been  apprehended.  They 
resolved  therefore  (if  it  were  poswhle)  to  be  re- 
venged first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 
wrong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all 
this  danger ;  and,  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  [furi- 
ously] into  the  city,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a 
place  called  Leocorinm^  without  all  regard  of 
themselves  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger 


*Tbe^iuTdof  HippiaathetyraoL  Athens,  taking:  its  name  from  die 

*  ["  If  any   number,   boweier  three  daughters,  sacrificed,  accord- 

nall,  should  make  a  beginning".]  ing  to  report,  by  their  father  LeM  to 

'  ["  7^  temple  called  Leoco-  Minerva  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 

nm".    A  temple  of  Minerra  at  at  the  bidding  of  the  Delphic  oracle.] 
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VI.  in  the  world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upon 
"ZcTh^  disgrace,  struck  and  slew  him.  A  ristogeiton,  for  the 
OL.66.S.  present,  by  means  of  the  great  confluence  of  people, 
escaped  through  the  guard  ;  but  taken  afterwards, 
was  ungently  handled  ^  but  Harmodius  was  slain 
upon  the  place.  68.  The  news  being  brought  to  Hip- 
pias  in  the  Cerameicum,  he  went  not  towards  the 
place  where  the  fact  was  committed,  but  presently 
unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  shows  and  were  far  oflF,  that  he  might  be  with 
them  before  they  heard  of  it :  and  composing  his 
countenance  [as  well  as  he  could]  to  dissemble  the 
calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and  com- 
manded them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms. 
Which  they  did  accordingly,  expecting  that  he  would 
have  told  them  somewhat.  But  having  commanded 
his  guard  to  take  those  arms  away,  he  then  fell 
presently  to  picking  out  of  such  as  he  meant  to  ques- 
tion, and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them 
with  a  dagger.  For  with  shields  and  spears  to  be 
in  [the  head  of]  the  procession,  was  of  custom. 

59.  Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken 
upon  quarrel  of  love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear 
followed  this  unadvised  adventure^  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  And  after  this  time  the  tyranny 
grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not 
only  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  but  also 


^  [This  is  understood  to  mean,  evidence  was  considered  material, 

that  be  was  put  to  very  severe  tor-  torture  was  applied  as  a  matter  of 

ture  to  extort  from  him  the  names  course :   as    however    ready   they 

of  his  accomplices.     This  was  a  might  be  to  give  their  evidence,  it 

practice  not  confined  to  Athens.  To  was  considered  worthless  without  it] 
slaves,  and  even  foreigners,  whose        '  [**  This  desperate  feaf '.] 
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cast  his  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  might        vr. 
get  any  security  from  them  in  this  alteration  at   ^f^^^ 
home.     He  therefore  afterwards  (though  an  Athe- 
nian and  to  a  Larapsacen")  gave  his  daughter  Arche- 
dice  unto  ^Eantidas  the  son  of  Hippoeles,  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus ;  knowing  that  the  Lampsacena  were  in 
great  favour  with  King  Darius.   And  her  sepulchre 
is  yet  to  be  seen  with  this  inscription  ; 
Archedice,  the  daughter  of  King  Hippias, 

Who  in  his  time 
Of'  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  teas  prime. 

This  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother  unto  kings  she  was. 

Yet  free  from  pride. 
And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years 
more  in  Athens,  and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by     a-csio, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  exiled  Alcmseonides, 
went  under  truce  to  Sigeium,  aad  to  ^Eantidas  at 
Lampsacus,  and   thence   to   King  Darius:  from 
whence,  twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came     a,c.<9o. 
to  Marathon  with  the  Medan  army.  *"'"'''■ 

60.  The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,     ac.4is. 
and  remembering  all  they  had  heard  concerning  ■ph.'je^'Jj 
them,  were  extremely  bitter  and  foil  of  jealousy  J""'  ^j"""",, 
towards  those  that  had  been  accused  of  the  myste-  i"  i^v^  '"a 
nes :   and   thought  all  to  have  been  done  uponoireiic«ioucb. 
some  oligarchical  or  tyrannical  conspiracy.     And  ^^^^^^^ 
whibt  they  were  passionate  upon  this  surmise, 
many   worthy  men    had   already  been    cast    in 
prison :  and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give 
over,  but  grew  dmly  more  savage,  and  sought  to 

'  A   woman  of  Atbens,   a   citj     to  aman  of  Lampsacus,  a  dt;  infu- 
flonrisliing  for  letters  and  civility,     mona  for  baibaritf  and  effeniiiiac;. 
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Ti.       apprehend  more  still.    Whilst  they  were  at  this 
'„^^„\,]    pass,  a  prisoner'  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  was 
A.c.4ii.     persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accuse 
ODBofih^p'ri.  somebody,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  true:  {for 
I^^tj^fd-  *t  is  but  conjectural  on  both  sides ;  nor  was  there 
1^'^h^"  ever,  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say  cer- 
mu.  wbttbtt    tainly  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed) :  who  brought 
■uddotbtD.    '  him  to  it  by  telling  him,  that  thongh  he  had  not 
done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure  to  save  his  own  life,^ 
and  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  sus- 
picion :  and  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  his 
own  safety  by  a  free  confession  than  by  coming  to 
Divenmea      hls  ttial  if  he  denied  it.     Hereupon,  he  accused 
^ngoube     both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries.    The 
MereufiM.       people  of  Atheos,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty 
(as  they  thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  been 
much  vexed  before  to  think  that  the  conspirators 
should  never   [perhaps]   be  discovered  to  their 
multitude',  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and 
the  rest  with  him  whom  he  had  not  appeached : 
but  for  those  that  were  accused,  they  appointed 
judges*,  and  all  they  apprehended  they  executed : 
and  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that 
should  slay  them.    And  though  it  were  all  this 

•  [This  prisoner  was  Andocidea,  but  a  very  sleoder  ground-woik  of 

the  OTator. — Ab  Thucjdiiles  could  truth.  Thirl,  ch.  zzr.] 

not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  credit  '  ["  Yet  b;  obtaiDing-  a  promise 

due  to  bis  story,  it  would  be  pre-  of  pardon  he  might  both  save  his 

sumption  for  any  one  now  to  pro-  own  life  and  deliTer"  &c. — "  by  a 

Bounce  upon  it   But  the  narrative  free  confession  under  a  promise  of 

which  we  hare  still  remaining  from  paidon,  than"  ice.'] 

the  hand  of  Andocides  himself,  in  *  ["  That  those  who  were  con- 

an   oration  composed  some   years  spiring  against  the  multitude".] 

afWio  his  own  defence,  laiees  a  *["They  went  through  the  forms 

strong  suspicion  that  it  had  at  most  of  trial".] 
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while  uncertain  whether  they  suffered  justly  or       vi. 
unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest    ^^l,'^ 
ease  for  the  present.  A.c.4ifl. 

6 1 .  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took 
it  extreme  ill  through  the  instigation  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  same  that  had  opposed '  him  before  he 
went.  And  seeing  it  was  certain,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  Mercuries  ;  the  other  crime  also  concern- 
ing the  mysteries,  whereof  he  had  been  accused, 
seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  him  upon  the  same  reason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  people.  For  it  fell  out  withal,  whilst  pnmmpttm. 
the  city  was  in  a  tumult  about  this,  that  an  army  u^X' 
of  the  Lacedeemonians  was  come  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  upon  some  design  against  the  Boeotians'. 
These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither, 
not  against  the  Bceotians*,  but  by  appointment  of 
him  ;  and  that  if  they  had  not  first  apprehended 
the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been  betrayed. 
And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within  the  city. 
And  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  purpose  to  set  upon 
the  people  there :  whereupon  the  Athenians  also 
delivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages* 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be 
skun.  And  there  were  presumptions*  against  Al- 
cibiades on  all  sides.  Insomuch,  as  purposing  by  iidhuuiMuni 
law  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  I  have  said,*"'*'"*' 


'  f"  Th»t  set  upon  him".] 

'  ["  Not  on  an 

nderstanding 

*  ["  That  ail  ataij,  do  great  one. 

with  llie  Bieatians" ' 

■"  [The  300  Argive 

s  suspected  of 

far  as  the  islhoiua  upon  utine  prac- 

LacedKiDonisu);  see 

V.84.] 

tice  with  the  Bffiitiians"  (against 

•["And  suspicion 

beset  Alcibi. 

the  Atheniaiu).] 

adcs  on  all  sides'.] 

VOL.  IX. 

N 
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VI.  the  galley  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  for 
YEARxvu.  h^^j  ^^d  the  rest  with  him  that  had  been  accused : 
^  n\  Vi'  but  gave  command  to  those  that  went,  not  to 
apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them  to 
make  his  purgation  ;  because  they  had  a  care  not 
to  give  occasion  of  stir  either  amongst  their  own 
or  their  enemy's  soldiers ;  but  especially,  because 
they  desired  that  the  Mantineans  and  the  Argives, 
who  they  thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persua- 
sion, might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and 
the  rest  accused  with  him  in  his  own  galley,  in 
company  of  the  Salaminia,  left  Sicily  and  set  sail 
Aicibiadesflieth.  for  Athcus.  But  bciug  at  Thurii  they  followed 
no  further,  but  left  the  galley  and  were  no  more 
to  be  found  :  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accu- 
sation ^     They  of  the  Salaminia  made  search  for 


'  [**  Fearing  to  go  home  to  meet  they  admitted  and  gare  him  money 
their  trial  with  the  present  prejudice  to  he  silent :  and  that  on  this  evi- 
existing  against  them".  Goell.  Am.  dence,  uncorrohorated  and  unques- 
That  Alcihiades  and  the  rest  should  tioned,  it  was  resolved  hy  the  council 
have  declined  a  trial  will  surprise  of  500  (which  was  invested  with  ex- 
no  one,  when  it  is  considered,  traordinary  powers  for  investigating 
amongst  other  indications  of  the  the  supposed  conspiracy)  to  arrest 
temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  and  put  to  the  torture  forty-two 
the  sort  of  trial  they  were  likely  to  persons  named  in  a  list  given  in  by 
have,  that  the  story  of  the  principal  Dioclides,  two  in  this  list  being 
informer,  DioclideSfWas  this:  that  he  members  of  the  council.  This  in- 
knew  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermes-  fonner  was  crowned  and  drawn  in  a 
busts,  that  they  amounted  to  300  chariot  to  the  council-house,  to  be 
persons,  that  on  the  night  of  the  entertained  amongst  the  privileged 
outrage  he  had  seen  them  enter  the  guests  at  the  public  table.  He  after- 
orchestra  of  the  theatre,  that  he  wards  confessed  himself  to  be  an 
stood  behind  a  pillar  and  could  dis-  impostor,  and  suffered  death.  Su- 
cern,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which  perstition  seems  to  have  had  its 
shone  full  in  their  faces,  the  fea-  share  in  producing  this  popular 
tures  of  almost  all,  that  he  did  not  madness.  There  are  many  indica- 
see  the  outrage  perpetrated,  but  the  tions,  that  during  the  war,  while 
next  day  meeting  some  of  the  300  the  public  morals  were  more  and 
he  taxed  them  with  the  deed,  which  more  infected  with  licentiousness, 
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Alcibiades  and  those  that  were  with  him,  for  a       vi. 
while:  but  not  finding  him,  followed  on   their    ;„,"jj„V 
coarse  for  Athens.    Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,    *■  *'■  *'*■ 
passed  shortly  after  in  a  small  boat  from  Thurii 
into  Peloponuesus ;  and  the  Athenians  proceeding 
to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  him  and  them  to  death. 

62.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  re-  The  Athmisn 
mained  in  Sicily,  having  divided  the  army  into  two,  ^iTse'i'"^''' 
and  taken  each  his  part  by  lot,  went  with  the""'*'^"'^ 
whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta :  with  intention, 
both  to  see  if  the  Egesteeans  would  pay  them  the 
money,  and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  the  Selinuntians  and  learn  the  state  of  their 
controversy  with  the  Egestseans.    And  sailing  by 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hand,  on 
that  side  which  Heth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they 
came  to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part 
of  Sicily :  which  not  receiving  them,  they  went 
on.  and  by  the  way  took  Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  Th»yuii.Hjc 

and  die  new  sceptical  opinions  were  Dumber  of  derotees  than  before, 
tpnuding  among  the  npper  classes,  especially  arnon);  the  women.  Such 
lupentitiun  was  gaining  ground  were  the  orgies  of  the  Thraciao 
in  the  great  botlj  of  the  people,  goddess  Cotjtto,  those  of  the  god 
The  proceedings  and  dieclosures  Sabazius,  the  Phrygian  Bacchus, 
which  followed  the  mutilation  of  the  worship  of  Bhea  or  Cjbele,  and 
the  Hermes-busts,  thoDghlheresult  of  Adonis.  Some  of  these  rites,  as 
of  political  intrigues,  are  still  no  the  secret  orgies  of  Cotjito,  appear, 
to  be  overlooked  as  illustrations  of  like  theRoroanBacchanalia.tohave 
thettateof  religion.  And  there-  been  used  as  a  cover  for  the  grossest 
maina  of  the  old  corned;  contain  licentiousness.  It  was  generally 
man;  alluNODs  to  the  introduction  noticed  as  an  ill  omen,  that  die 
of  new  rites,  all  of  a  mjstic  and  en-  festival  of  Adonis,  which  was  cele- 
thnsiastic  nature,  and  belonging  to  biated  b;  the  women  with  repre- 
foreignund  barbarous  superstitions,  sentiiUun  of  funeral  exsequies,  fell 
which  seem  either  tu  have  been  on  the  da;  on  which  the  Sicilian  ex- 
imported  during  this  period  into  pedition  was  decreed.  See  Thirl. 
Atbeiw,<irtohaveaItracted  a  greater  cli.  xxr.  xxxii.] 

N  3 
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VI.       the  Sicanians  enemy  to  the  Egestaeans,  and  a  sea- 
town  ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves, 


TKAB  XVfT. 


A.  c.  416.  delivered  the  tow^n  to  the  Egestaeans,  whose  horse- 
forces  were  there  with  them.  Thence  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  landsmen  returned  through  the 
territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana ;  and  the  galleys 
went  about  with  the  captives.  Nicias  going  with 
the  fleet  presently  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when 
he  had  dispatched  with  them  his  other  business, 
and  received  thirty  talents  of  money,  returned  to 
the  army.  The  captives  they  ransomed ;  of  which 
they  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more. 
Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  confederates  of  the 
Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send  their  forces  :  and 
with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before  Hybla 
The  end  of  th^  iu  thc  territory  of  Gela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it 

aerenteenth  .  a      j  j     j  a1  • 

>ummer.         HOt.     AuQ  SO  cudcd  this  summcr. 

A.C.416.  63.  The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fell  presently 
The^yractian.  to  makc  preparation  for  their  journey  against  Sy- 
coutemnthe     racusc  I  aud  tho  Syracusians,  on  the  other  side, 

Athenians.  • 

prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.  For  seeing  the 
Athenians  had  not  presently,  upon  the  first  fear  and 
expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them,  they 
got  every  day  more  and  more  heart.  And  because 
they  went  far  from  them  into  those  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  assaulting  Hybla  could  not  take  it, 
they  contemned  them  more  than  ever :  and  prayed 
their  commanders,  (as  is  the  manner  of  the  multi- 
tude, when  they  be  in  courage),  seeing  that  the 
Athenians  came  not  unto  them,  to  conduct  them 
to  Catana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  which 
were  ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  amongst  other  scorns  asked 
them,  whether  they  came  not  rather  to  dwell  in 


I 
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the  land  of  another  than  to  restore  the  licontiues 
to  their  own. 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this, 
and  being  desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians'  n;, 
whole  power  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  city,  to  i^^^ /"' 
be  able  in  the  meantime  without  impeachment,  "«"?'■«  •>? 
going  thither  in  the  night  by  sea,  to  seize  on  some 
convenient  place  to  encamp  in;  for'  they  knew 
they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to 
march  by  land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen 
being  many  would  greatly  annoy  the  light-armed 
and  other  multitude,  they  themselves  having  no 
horsemen  there  :  whereas  thus  they  might  possess 
themselves  of  a  place,  where  the  horse  could  not 
do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the' 
Syracusian  outlaws  that  were  with  them,  had  Cold 
them  of  a  place  near  the  temple  Olympieium^, 
which  also  they  seized) :  I  say,  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  effect,  contrived 
the  matter  thus.  They  send  a  mau,  of  whose 
fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Syracusian  commanders  no  less  a  friend  of 

'  [Tor  thej  knew  they  should  orUie  Oljmpian  Jupiter  seems  to 

nnt  be  so  well  able  (to  effect  their  have  originnted  with  the  Achteans, 

object)   if  the;   should  disembaik  who  also   in   other  places   coDse- 

io  the  face  of  an  enem;  prepared  crated   temples   to  Jupiter  alone, 

against  them ;  or  if  they  should  be  But   it  is  remarliable  that  in  no 

known  to  be  marching  by  land,  for  Done  country  was  there  any  great 

that"  See.']  establisboienlof  the  worship  oftbia 

*  ["  S(nn«  Syracusian  outlaws".]  god:  but  wherever  it  occurred,  it 

'  [The  Syracusans  derived  this  wusconnected  withandsutiordiDati.' 

worship   of  Jupiter  from   that  at  to  that  of  soioe  other  deity.  Muelt. 

Olympia   in   Elis:   Archias,   their  ii.  10.      The  Syracusans  reckoned 

founder,  having  been  accompanied  their  time  by  the  office  of  the  Am. 

by  one  of  the  taroidte,  the  sacred  pbipolis,orhigbpriestofthe01ym- 

Cimily  of  Olympia.    The  worship  picium.] 
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vr.       theirs.     This  man  was  a  Catansean,  and  said  he 

"I    '     ^    came  from  Catana,  from  such  and  such,  whose 

A.c.4itf.     names  they  knew,  and  knew  to  be  the  remnant  of 

Ol  91  3  J  ' 

their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  them  that 
the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town, 
and  far  from  their  arms ;  and  that  if  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  city,  at  a  day  appointed  be- 
times in  a  morning  they  would  come  to  their 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracusians  would  shut 
the  Athenians  in  and  set  on  fire  their  galleys  ;  by 
which  means,  the  Syracusians  assaulting  the  palli- 
sado,  might  easily  win  the  camp*:  and  that  the 
Catanseans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  were 
many,  and  those  he  came  from  already  prepared 
for  it. 

65.  The  Syracusian  commanders,  having  been 
also  otherwise  encouraged,  and  having  intended  a 
preparation^  to  go  against  Catana  though  this 
messenger  had  not  come,  did  so  much  the  more 
unadvisedly  believe  the  man ;  and  straightways 
being  agreed  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be 
there,  sent  him  away.  These  commanders  (for  by 
this  time  the  Seliuuntians  and  some  other  their 
confederates  were  come  in)  appointed  the  Syracu- 
sians universally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day^  And 
when  all  their  necessaries  were  in  readiness,  and 
the  day  at  hand  on  which  they  were  to  be  there, 
they  set  forwards  towards  Catana,  and  encamped 

'["The    army":    that   is,    the  bat  icvac  ^tti  iraraviyv :  omnino  sus- 

Athenians  in  the  camp,  as  distin-  pectum  habeohuDc  locum". '*  Ha v- 

guished  from  those  in  Catana.  Goell.  ing  intended  to  have  been  prepared 

Arn.]  to  go"  &c.  Goell.] 

^[irap£(ri:£vd<y0ai,"  a  preparation",  '  ["  Gave  orders  to  the  Syracu- 

is  set  down  by  Arnold  as  an  inter-  sians  to  be  ready  for  the  expedition 

polation.     Duker  says :  "  sufficie-  with  all  their  forces*'.] 
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the  night  following  upon  the  banks  of  the  river       ti. 
Simsethus  in  the  territory  of  the  Leontiues.    The    '„„'„„ 
Athenians  apon  advertisement  that  they  were  set     a.c.4». 
forth,  rising  with  their  whole  army,  both  them- 
selves and  such  of  the  Siculi  and  others  as  went 
with  them',  and  going  aboard  their  galleys  and 
boats  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  set  sail  for 
Syracuse.     In  the  morning  betimes  the  Athenians 
dlsbarked  over  against  Olympieium^  to  make  their 
camp.    And  the  Syracusiau  horsemen,  who  were 
at  Catana  before  the  rest,  finding  the  camp  risen, 
came  back  to  the  foot  and  told  them  :  whereupon 
they  went  all  together  back  to  the  aid  of  the  city'. 
66.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  the  Syracusians  hadTheAiheniar 
to  go  being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  Jl"''  "'"^ " 
camp  at  leisure  in  a  place  of  advantage:  wherein^ 
it  was  in  their  own  power  to  begin  battle  when " 
they  list,  and  where  both  in  and  before  the  battle 
the  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them. 
For  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and 


'  ["Thatbad  come  tojoin  diem".]  became  suburbs  of  the  city.     The 

'  [**  Tkt  Oljmpieium".]  circuit  of  the  ancieut  walls  of  this 

'  [Syracuse is  said  b>  PlulSTcb  to  Pmf(ip(i/iiwa9,accordiDgtoStrabo, 

hkve  been  a  citf  not   iDferiui  to  180   stadia:   which  agrees  prettj' 

Adiens:  and  must  therefore  have  uearlj  with  the  result  of  modem 

contained  at  ODetinie  about300,000  surreys.    The  territory  of  the  city 

inhabitants.     Onygia,  the  ancient  extended  toward  the  north  to  that 

city,  called  also  N^irac.  and  bj  the  of  tlie  Leontines :  on  ibe  south  it 

Romans  Ifutda,  An,  Urbi,  Penin-  was  conterminoaa  with  that  of  the 

ntht,  was  (except  Temeniles)  the  Camaiinsans.  ManyoftheSikeliao 

only  name  of  the  Farious  quarters  cities  were   tributary   to   it.     The 

of  the  city  known  to  Thucydides.  population   lius  in   modern   limes 

That  which  was  afterwards  called  returned  within  its  ancient  limits  of 

Aeradina,  he  calls  r^v  llm  ir6\iv.  Orlygia :  and  does  not  now  exceed 

The  name   Temenitei    a^erwards  attheutmoat40,OCI0,andi!;accord- 

becanie  changed  fur  NeapnlU .-  and  ing  tn  some  far  less.     See  Goeller, 

in   IJme  Tyca  and   Epipolie  also  ch,  (iP,  note  ] 
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VI.  trees,  and  a  lake  that  kept  them  off ;  on  the  other 
side  steep  rocks :  and  having  felled  trees  hard  by 
and  brought  them  to  the  sea-side,  they  made  a 
pallisado  both  before  their  galleys  and  towards 
Dascon^  And  on  that  part  that  was  most  acces- 
sible to  the  enemy,  they  made  a  fort  with  stone, 
(the  best  they  could  find,  but  unwrought),  and  with 
wood ;  and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the 
river  Anapus.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  there 
came  none  to  empeach  them  from  the  city.  The 
first^  that  came  against  them  were  the  Syracusian 
the  syracusian  horscmcu ;  aud  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  toge- 
M^  Cometh     j.jjg^     ^^^  though  at  first  they  came  up  near  unto 

the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the 
Athenians  came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired 
again ;  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Helo- 
rine  highway,  stayed  there  that  night. 
The  AtheniaM  67-  Thc  ucxt  day  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
pI!?p^toT^t  federates  prepared  to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus. 
The  Argives  and  the  Mantineans  had  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half  of 
the  army  which  stood  foremost,  was  ordered  by 
eight  in  file :  the  other  half  towards  their  tents, 
ordered  likewise  by  eights,  was  cast  into  the  form 
of  a  long  square ^  and  commanded  to  observe  dili- 
gently where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.   And  in  the  middest 


'  [*^  They  made  a  stockade  along 
the  line  of  their  galleys ;  and  close 
to  Dascon,  where  it  was  most  easy 
of  access  to  the  enemy,  hastily 
erected  a  fort  with  unhewn  stones 
&c.'*  Bekk.  Am.  Goeller's  punctu- 
ation agrees  with  that  of  Hobhes.] 


'  ["  But  first  the  Syracusan  horse- 
men came  to  help,  and  then  after- 
wards all  the  foot  too  was  collected 
together.  And  they  marched  up  at 
first  near,  but  after  &c".] 

'  ["  Of  a  hollow  square'*.  For  the 
diflference  in  the  Athenian  and  Sy- 
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of  these  so  arranged,  were  received  sucli  as  carried 
the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  army'.  ^ 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  ' 
who  were  Syracusians  of  all  conditions  and  as 
many  of  their  confederates  as  were  present,  by 
sixteens  in  file :  (they  that  came  to  aid  tbem,  were 
chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of 
the  Geloans,  about  two  hundred ;  and  of  the  Cama- 
rinseans,  about  twenty  horsemen  and  fifty  archers)  : 
the  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right  potut  of  the 
battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  with  them  the  darters.  But  the 
Athenians  intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias 
went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one  nation  to 
another :  to  whom  and  to  all  in  general  he  spake 
to  this  eflFect : 

68.  "  What  need  1,  sirs,  to  make  a  long  exhorta-  tbi 
tion,  when  this  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all  "^^ 
came  hither'  ?  For  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  encourage- 
ment, than  any  oration  how  well  soever  made,  if 
with  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together, 
Argives,  Mantineaus,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of 
the  islanders,  how  can  we  choose  among  so  many 
and  good  confederates,  but  conceive  great  hope  of 
the  victory:  especially  against  tag  and  rng,  and  not 
chosen  men,  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sici- 
lians, who  though  they  contemn  us,  cannot  stand 
against  us ;  their  skill  not  being  answerable  to 

)aca«inn  tacticti,  eeeiv.  fl.l.  note.]  latiun,  who  nre  here  for  one  and  tlie 

'  ["  And  in  the  middle  o!  these,  same  contest":  thut  is,  "  we  are  ill 

wIm  formed  tlie  reserve,  ihej  placed  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and 

ihe  bafrgage-caTrierR".]  shiiuld  he  muluall)'  encouraged  hy 

=  ["  What  Deed  «c  a  long  exhor-  the  sight  of  cauh  other".  Am.] 
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their  courage  ?  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
we  be  far  from  our  own,  and  not  near  to  any 
amicable  territory  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by 
the  sword.  My  exhortation  to  you,  I  am  certain, 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy.  For  they  say  to 
theirs,  *  You  are  to  fightybr  your  country*.  I  say 
to  you.  You  are  to  fight  out  of  your  country,  where 
you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get 
away ;  for  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Re- 
member therefore  every  man  his  own  worth,  and 
charge  valiantly  :  and  think  the  present  necessity 
and  strait  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy." 

69.  Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led 
it  presently  to  the  charge.  The  Syracusians  ex- 
pected not  to  have  fought  at  that  instant :  and 
the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  were  gone 
away  ;  and  some  for  haste  came  in  running ;  and 
though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  himself 
in  where  was  the  greatest  number.  For  they  wanted 
neither  willingness  nor  courage,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  battle ;  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth 
as  they  had  experience,  than  the  Athenians :  but 
the  want  of  this  made  them,  even  against  their 
wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their  courage. 
Nevertheless  though  they  thought  not  the  Athe- 
nians would  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were 
thereby  constrained  to  fight  upon  a  sudden,  yet 
they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones^  and  slingers 
and  archers  of  either  side,  skirmished  in  the  middest 

*  [*'  The    throwers   of  stones*',    qui  saxa  non  fundis,  sed  manibus 
Xt9o/3<$Xot,  lapidatoreSf  milites  erant,    emittebant".    Goell.] 
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between  the  armies,  mntnally  cbasing  each  other, 
as  amongst  the  light-armed  was  not  unlikely. 
After  this,  the  soothsayers  brought  forth  their 
sacrifices  according  to  the  law  of  the  place';  and 
the  trumpets  instigated  the  men  of  arms  to  the 
battle.  And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Syracusians 
for  their  country  and  their  lives  for  the  present, 
and  for  their  liberty  in  the  future  ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  Athenians  to  win  the  country  of  another 
and  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to  weaken  their 
own  by  being  vanquished :  the  Aleves  and  other 
iree  confederates,  to  help  the  Athenians  to  conquer 
the  country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to 
their  own  with  victory  :  and  their  subject  confe- 
derates came  also  on  with  great  courage,  princi- 
pally for  their  better  safety,  as  desperate  if  they 
overcame  not ;  and  withal  upon  the  by,  that  by 
helping  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of 
another,  their  own  subjection  might  be  the  easier. 
70.  After  they  were  come  to  hand-strokes,  they 
fought  long  on  both  sides.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  happened  some  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes 
of  lightning,  together  with  a  great  shower  of  rain  : 
insomuch  as  it  added  to  the  fear  of  the  Syraca- 
siansj  that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle  and 
not  familiar  with  the  wars  ;  whereas  to  the  other 


'  ["  According  to  custom".  Itis  ballleof  Platii;a,PausaniBsinduced 
nut  meant  ^t  the  Symcusans  onl;  tbe  Lai'edieinoniaus  and  Tegeetaus 
offered  the  usual  sacrifice.  The  to  support  with  patience  a  murder- 
Greeks  iu  general  alu'ujB  sacrificed  ous  iitluck  1];  the  Persian  nrchers, 
beroreb)il11e(9eeiv.  9-i,  V.  10.);  and  till  (lie  sacrifice  appeared  rair(He- 
naited  to  engage  till  the  sHcrilice  iod.ii.6l);  that  is,  till  ibe  muve- 
vae  pronounced  propitious :  a  cus-  ment  of  the  Persians  gave  him  the 
lona  whieh  was  of  course  turned  to  opportunity  for  charging  with  ad- 
accouDt  by  the  gencnil.    At  the  vantage.] 
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side  that  had  more  experience,  the  season  of  the 
year'  seemed  to  expound  that  accident ;  and  their 
greatest  fear  proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistance 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  they  were  not  all  this 
while  overcome.  When  the  Argives  first  had  made 
the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to  give  ground, 
and  after  them  the  Athenians  had  also  done  the 
like  to  those  that  were  arranged  against  them: 
,  then  the  rest  of  the  Syracusian  army  was  presently 
^'  broken  and  put  to  flight.  But  the  Athenians  pur- 
sued them  not  far  ;  because  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men, being  many  and  unvanquished^  whensoever 
any  men  pf  arras  advanced  far  from  the  body  of 
the  army,  charged  upon  them,  and  still  drave  them 
in  again  :  but  having  followed  as  far  as  safely  they 
might  in  great  troops,  they  retired  again  and 
erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusians  having  rallied 
themselves  in  the  Helorine  way,  and  recovered 
their  order  as  well  as  they  could  for  that  time,  sent* 
a  guard  into  Olympieium,  lest  the  Atbeniaus  should 
take  the  treasure  tliere :  and  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  the  city.  71-  The  Athenians  went 
not  to  assault  the  temple ;  but  gathering  together 
their  dead,  laid  them  upon  the  funeral  fire,  and 
stayed  that  night  upon  the  place.  The  next  day 
they  gave  truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take  up  their 
dead,  of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  were  slain 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty :  and  gathered  up 
the  bones  of  their  own*.    Of  the  Athenians  and 


'  |Tbat  is,  winter.   See  the  nexl  '  [Spift :  "  notwithstanding  theit 

chapter.]  defeat  senl'  &c.] 

'^"BecauBetheSfracusan  horse-  *  [Ut  in  pairiam  relata.ibiBepe- 

men  being  &c.,  checked  them,  and  lirentur,  ut  arhilror :  quod  et  de 

wbcDMicver"  ^c.3  Themistoulis  oasbus  quidam  pro- 
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their  confederates  there  died  about  fifty.  And 
thus,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies, 
they  returaed  to  Catana '.  For  it  was  now  winter ; 
and  to  make  war  there,  they  thought  it  yet  unpos- 
sible  before  they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Athens, 
and  levied  other  amongst  their  confederates  there 
in  Sicily,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  altogether 
over-mastered  iu  horse ;  and  before  they  had  also 
both  levied  money  there  and  received  more  from 
Athens,  and  made  league  with  certain  cities,  which 
they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  more  easily 
hearken  thereunto  ;  and  before  they  had  likewise 
provided  themselves  of  victuals  and  other  things 
necessary,  as  intending  the  next  spring  to  under- 
take Syracuse  again.  72.  With  this  mind  they 
went  to  winter  at  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  Syraeusians  after  they  had  buried  their 
dead,  called  an  assembly :  and  Hermocrates  the 
son  of  Hermon,  a  man  not  otherwise  second  to 
any  in  wisdom,  and  in  war  both  able  for  his  expe- 
rience and  eminent  for  bis  valour,  standing  forth 
gave  them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  dismayed  with  that  which  had  happened. 
"  Their  courage,"  he  said,  "  was  not  overcome, 
though  their  want  of  order  had  done  them  hnrt. 
And  yet  in  that  they  were  not  so  far  inferior,  as  it 
was  likely  they  would  have  been  :  especially  being 
(as  one  may  say)  home-bred  artificers,  against  the 
most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians'. 

di<lenint,etdeEunieiwPliitaTchnB.        '  ["And    heinff  moreoTer  like 

Notu*  tti  ex  omnibus  acriptorihus  men,  if  onemajsoMj,  nitboutuij 

licmMretenim.  Duk.  Fortlie bones  knowledfce  of  a  trade  {liiirac)  op. 

of  Theroistocles,  gee  aUoi.  138.]  posed  to  the  most  experienced  of  all 

'  ["  And  with  ihe  spoib  of  their  Greece".  Am.—"  That  thej  bad 

nemies  they  returned"  8cc.]  also  been  jmi/tyburt"  Sic] 
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That  they  had  also  been  hurt  by  the  number  of 
their  generals  and  commandere," — for  there  were 
fifteen  that  commanded  in  chief — "and  by  the 
many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  command 
at  all '.  Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few 
and  skilfiil  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  winter 
for  such  as  want  it,  to  increase  as  much  as  might 
be  the  number  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  compel 
them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
in  all  reason  they  were  to  have  the  better  of  the 
enemy.  For  valour  they  had  already,  and  to  keep 
their  order  would  be  learnt  by  practice':  and  both 
of  these  would  still  grow  greater  ;  skill,  by  prac- 
tising with  danger ;  and  their  courage  would  grow 
bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of  skill.  And 
for  their  generals,  they  ought  to  choose  them  few 
and  absolute,  and  to  take  an^  oath  unto  them,  to 
let  them  lead  the  army  wheresoever  they  thought 
best.  For  by  this  means,  both  the  things  that 
require  secrecy  would  the  better  be  concealed,  and 
all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with  order 
and  less  tergiversation." 

73.  The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him, 

"*  decreed  all  that  he  advised :   and  elected  three 

generals,  him,  Heracleides  the  son  of  Lysimachus, 

1.  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exekestus.    They  sent  also 

**  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon,  as  well 

to  obtfun  a  league  with  them^,  as  also  to  persuade 

■["  And  the  disorder  snd  anarchy  '  [ri  6paey:  "(Ac  oath".    The 

of  the  manj":  that  is, "  of  die  pri-  usual  oath  of  unlimited  obedience, 

vates".]  taken  wbeu  any  coininander  wai 

'  ["They  werelo  have  the  better  invested  with  unlimited  ftuthoriQr. 

of  theii  enemj:  when  to  their  cour*  Arnold.] 

HKe,whichthevbaTeBlready,ahauId  *  ["Both  that  an   allied   fbice 

be  added  good  order  in  action".]  might  join  them".  AmcJd.] 
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the  LacedsemoniaDs  to  make  a  hotter  war  against       vi. 
the  Athenians,  and  to  declare  themselves  in  the    '„^^„\j 
qoarrel  of  the  Syracosiana :  thereby  either  to  with-     a.c.4is. 
draw  them  from  Sicily,  or  to  make  them  the  less 
able  to  send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there 
already. 

74.  The  Athenian  army  at  Catena  sailed  pre- The  Athenimn 
sently  to  Messana,  to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  'a^b'm  Ci. 
within  :  but  the  plot  came  not  to  effect.    For  Al- 
cibiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge, 

being  resolved  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done',  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the 
Syracnsians  in  Messana :  who  with  those  of  their 
&ction  slew'  sach  as  were  accused,  and  being 
armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to 
have  the  Athenians  kept  out.  And  the  Athenians, 
after  thirteen  days'  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous 
weather,  provision  also  failing  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeding, returned  again  to  Naxos :  and  having 
fortified  their  camp  with  a  pallisado,  they  wintered 
there ;  and  dispatched  a  galley  to  Athens  for 
money  and  horsemen,  to  be  with  them  early  in 
the  spring. 

75.  The  Syracnsians  this  winter  raised  a  wall    A.c.iii.i. 
before  their  city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  Thesj™cii.inni 
Epipolae'  including  Temenites :  to  the  end,  if  they  l^^uL'lr^b 

'  ["  For  Alcibiades,  upoD  leaf-  and  broken  ground,  tbat  rose  with 
iiif(  his  command  on  being  sent  for  a  continual  ascent  from  the  citj  to- 
home,  knowing  that  he  would  have  wards  the  western  and  inland  parts: 
to  fl;,aDd  being  aware  of  what  was  from  whence  was  visible  the  whole 
about  to  be  done,  discoTCred"  &c.]  interior  of  the  citj.    Its  highest 

'  ["  First  slew  &c.,  and  then  fall-  part,  and  the  ground  immediatelj 

ing  into  sedition  and  arming  them-  adjacent  to  it,  consisted  of  three 

selrei,  obtained"  &C.]  continuous    hills,    standing   in   a 

*  [ris  iraroiAf,  Aaglice  OBerton,  straight  line.     Bj  the  principal  of 

EpipolK  was  the  name  of  the  steep  these,  Euijelus,  which  formed  the 
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chanced  to  be  beaten,  they  might  not  be  so  easily 
enclosed  as  when  they  were  in  a  narrower  compass. 
And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and  another 
into  Olympieium ;  and  made  pallisadoes  on  the  sea- 
side at  all  the  places  of  landing.  And  knowing 
that  the  Athenians  wintered  at  Naxos,  they 
marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  unto  Ca- 
tana :  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory,  and 
burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenians 
had  lodged  before,  returned  home.  And  having 
heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Camariua,  accorduig  to  a  league  made  before  in 
the  time  of  Laches',  to  try  if  they  could  win  them 
fto  their  side,  they  also  sent  ambassadors  to  oppose 
it.  For  they  suspected  that  the  Camarinseans  had 
sent  those  succours  in  the  former  battle,  with  no 
great  good  will:  and  that  now  they  wotdd  take 
part  with  them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians 
had  the  better  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  join 
with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former  league.  Her- 
mocrates  therefore  and  others  being  come  to  Ca- 
marina  from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemus  and 
others  from  the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was 
met,  Hermocrates  desiring  to  increase  their  envy 
to  the  Athenians^,  spake  unto  them  to  this  effect: 
76.  "Men  of  Camarina,  we   come  not  hither 

extreroitj    of    Epipolie,    was    the  became  that  of  tbequartcr  wherehit 

ascent   from  the  parls   abuut  the  rifuvot  slood.   And  that  it  stood  io 

rirer  Anapus,  aud  fTom  the  ioland  NeapoUs,  wbich  afler  the  tinw  of 

coui]ti7,andfruiiiMe^ara,Thnpsos,  TUui^ydidei   became   the  name  of 

anilLeon.  Goell— "  includiugrJv  this  quarter  of  the  citj,   appear* 

Tifuvlrqv":  a  name  of  Apollo,  ap-  from  Cicero  iv.  Verr,  73.  Goell.] 

parentlj  so  called  from  ripiivCi  >n  '  [See  iii,  86.] 

like  manner  et  Diana  Nemorensis  *  ["  To  be  beforehand  in  accus- 

Aricii  extra  Romam  from  nemut.  ing  the  AtheniaDs".    Beltker  &c.. 

This  name  of  Apollo,  Temmitm,  irpoiia0aKiiy:vu\g<i,*poaliapa\iiy.'] 
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upou  fear  that  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  here 
present  may  affright  you  :  but  lest  their  speeches 
which  they  are  about  to  make,  may  seduce  you, 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by 
us.  They  are  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence 
indeed,  which  you  hear  given  out,  but  with  that 
intention  which  we  all  suspect :  and  to  me  they 
seem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leou- 
tines,  but  rather  our  supplantation.  For  surely 
it  holdeth  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the 
cities  yonder,  should  come  to  plant  any  city  here : 
nor  that  they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the  Leon- 
dnes,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's  sake,  when 
tbey  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Eaboea,  of  whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies. 
But  they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  and  attempt 
those  here,  in  one  and  the  same  kind.  For  when 
the  lonians,  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  their 
own  colonies',  had  willingly  made  them  their 
leaders  in  the  war  to  avenge  them  of  the  Medes, 
the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charge, 
to  some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces^  to  some 
their  war  amongst  themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest 
the  most  colourable  criminations  they  could  get, 
subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.  And  it  was 
not  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  the  liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians 
made  head  against  the  Medes  :  but  the  Athenians 
did  it  to  make  them  serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them, 
and  the  Grecians  to  change  their  master,  as  they 
did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one  worse  wise. 

'  [iria^y.  " of Lheii owu free  " those ilfscciideil fioTu tlicmsi'lves", 

•.■in'ite".  Gocll,  Aro.     Ilobbes  bus  froiD  I'orlus  ami  Ihc  ScliuliasLj 
taken  '•    Uieir    colonies",   tliat    is,         '  [See  i. !«!.] 

VOL.  IX.  O 


A.C.41*^4. 
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77-  "  Bat  in  troth  we  come  not  to  accuse  the 
Athenian  state,  though* it  be  obnoxious  enough, 
before  you  that  know  sufficiently  the  injuries  they 
have  done,  but  far  rather  to  accuse  ourselves :  who 
though  we  have  the  examples  before  our  eyes  of 
the  Grecians  there  brought  into  servitude  for  want 
of  defending  themselves,  and  though  we  see  them 
now,  with  the  same  sophistry  of  replanting  the 
Leontines  and  their  kindred,  and  aiding  of  their 
confederates  the  Egestseans,  prepare  to  do  the  like 
unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better 
courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not 
lonians,  nor  Hellespontines,  nor  islanders,  that 
changing  serve  always  the  Mede  or  some  other 
master,  but  that  we  are  Dorians  and  freemen,  come 
to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  we  stand  still  till  we  be  taken  city 
after  city,  when  we  know  that  that  only  way  we 
are  conquerable :  and  when  we  find  them  wholly 
bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing  some  from  our  alliance 
with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to  wear  each 
other  out  with  war  upon  hope  of  their  confederacy, 
and  winning  others  by  other  fit  language,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt'?  But  we  think, 
though  one  of  the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he 
dwell  far  off,  the  danger,  will  not  come  to  us  ;  and 
before  it  arrive,  we  count  unhappy  only  him  that 
saffereth  before  us^  78-  If  any  therefore  be  of  this 
opinion,  that  It  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracusian  that 

'  ["  And  seeing  tbem  whollv  bent  '  ["  And  think  we,  that  ifa  neigb- 

npon  thiB,tudrawMiiiie&c.,and  to  boar,  a  distant  one,  perish  before 

cause   some   Sic,   and   to  beguile  us,  the  danger  will  not  reach  lu: 

(illirrs  as,   ending    apt  matter  to  but  tbat  he  tbat   has   ill   fortune 

Hdilresfl  to  each,  they  best  may",  before  us,  is  the  onl;  one  that  i'  to 

GoellcT.]  be  unlucky"  ?] 
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is  the  Atbeuian'e  enemy  ;  and  thinketh  it  a  hard 
matter  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for  the 
territory  that  is  mine ;  I  would  have  him  to  con- 
sider, that  he  is  to  fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but  < 
equally  for  his  own  iu  mine,  and  with  the  more  ' 
safety  for  that  I  am  not  destroyed  before  and  he 
thereby  destitute  of  my  help,  but  stand  with  him 
in  the  battle.  Let  him  also  consider  that  the 
Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the  Syracu- 
sians  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of 
me  to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  your  friend- 
ship'. If  any  man  here  envieth,  or  also'  feareth 
us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still  liable  unto  both),  and 
would  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracusians  might 
be  weakened  to  make  them  more  modest,  but  not 
vanquished  for  their  own  safety's  sake  :  that  man 
hath  conceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
For  it  is  not  reasonable'  that  the  same  man  should 
be  the  disposer  both  of  his  desires  and  of  his  for- 
tune. And  if  his  dm  should  fail  him,  he  might, 
deploring  his  ovrn  misery,  peradventure  wish  to 
enjoy^  my  prosperity  again.  But  this  will  not  be 
possible  to  him  that  shall  abandon  me,  and  not 
undertake  the  same  dangers,  though  not  in  title,  yet 
in  effect  the  same  that  I  do.  For  though  it  be  our 
power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  your  own  safety  you 
defend.  And  you  men  of  Camarina,  that  are  bor- 
derers and  likely  to  have  the  second  place  of  danger, 
yon  should  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
have  aided  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come 

'  ["  But  hy  pictending  to  hate    cusan".  Goeller.] 
ae  (the  Sjrai^usiin),  to  [jain  therehir         '  [."  Or  enen  fcarclh  ua".] 
Ihe  friendship  (Uiivou)  of  the  Sicil-        *  ["  PosMhlc".] 
iau  that  is  tbe  enemy  of  the  Sjra-         ■*  ["  To  CDvy".] 

O  2 


Hennocrates. 
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VI.        to  US :  and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  had  come 
'      '      '    first  against  Camarina,  you  should  in  your  need 

YEAR   XVII.  ^O  y      J  J 

A.C.4154.    have  implored  at  our  hands,  the  same  you  should 

Ou  91.  2. 

Oration  of  uow  also  havc  been  seen  equally  to  hearten  us 
withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward. 
79.  Perhaps  upon  fear,  you  mean  to  deal  evenly 
between  us  both,  and  allege  your  league  with  the 
Athenians.  You  made  no  league  against  your 
friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case  any 
should  invade  you :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to 
aid  the  Athenians,  when  others  wrong  them ;  but 
not  when,  as  now,  they  wrong  their  neighbour. 
For  even  the  Rhegians,  who  are  also  Chalcideans, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leontines ; 
though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it 
were  a  hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  bad  action 
under  a  fair  justification,  are  wise  without  a  reason^ 
and  you,  upon  pretence  of  reason,  should  aid  your 
natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that  most  hate  you 
to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 

"  But  this  is  no  justice ;  to  fight  with  them  is  jus- 
tice, and  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation. 
Which,  if  we  hold  together,  is  not  terrible :  but  is, 
if  contrarily  (which  they  endeavour)  we  be  dis- 
united. For  neither  when  they  came  against  us, 
being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upperhand 
in  battle,  could  they  yet  eflFect  their  purpose ;  but 
quickly  went  their  ways.  80.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  we  should  be  afraid,  when  we  are  all 
together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better  will 

'  {jAXoyug  makes  an  antithesis  to  it. — "  And  you",  evXoyy  Trpo^ffn* 
ev\6ynt :  which,  as  in  many  other  **  with  a  reasouahle  pretext,  should 
cases,  seems  all  that  can  he  said  for    aid  your''  &c.] 
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to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league :  and  the  rather,  vi. 
because'  we  are  to  have  aid  from  Peloponnesus,  ■ — ' — ^ 
who  every  way  excel  these  men  in  military  snflS-  acus*. 
ciency.  Nor  should  you  think  that  your  purpose*  onLiDn  nr 
to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is  ^'""«*""' 
either  just  in  respect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves : 
for  it  is  not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  in  the 
pretence.  For  if  through  waut  of  your  md,  the 
assailed  perish  and  the  assailant  become  victor : 
what  do  you  by  your  neutrality,  but  leave  the  safety 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do 
evil  ?  Whereas  it  were  more  noble  in  you,  by 
joining  with  the  wronged  and  with  your  kindred, 
both  to  defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  and 
keep  the  Athenians,  as  your  friends,  from  an  act 
of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that 
to  demonstrate  plainly,  to  yoo  or  to  any  other,  the 
thing  you  already  know,  is  no  hard  matter^ :  but 
we  pray  you,  and  withal  if  you  reject  our  words 
we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians,  who  have  ever 
been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us,  yon, 
that  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  Aud  if 
they  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that 
they  do  it,  yet  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of 
it :  and  for  the  prize  of  their  victory,  they  will  have 
none  other  but  even  the  authors  of  their  victory  ; 
but  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  even  you  also,  the 
cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 
Consider  therefore  now  and  take  your  choice, 
whether  you  will  have  the  servitude  without  the 

'  Q"  Eipeciallj  u  aid  will  be  league"  &c.    Bekker  &c.,  itpoii^- 

beie  fToni"  Sic]  Btiav :  vulgo,  irpi>0ufiia>i.J 

'  ["  That   fuTCcast  of   yours,  to        '  [mUv  tpyov  iJvai:  "  is  of  no 

sill  neither  forsootL,   as  beJDg   id  profit".  Goellcr.] 
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present  danger :  or  saving  yourselves  with  ns,  both 
avoid  the  dishonour  of  having  a  master,  and 
escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be 
lasting." 

81.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  After  him  Euphe- 
mus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians,  spake  thus : 

82.  "  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our 
former  league,  yet  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the 
Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary  we  speak  some- 
thing here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion.  And  the 
greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself 
given ;  in  that  he  said,  the  lonians  were  ever  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true^  For  being 
lonians,  we  have  ever  endeavoured .  to  find  out 
some  means  or  other,  how  best  to  free  ourselves 
from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  are 
Dorians,  more  in  number  than  we  and  dwelling 
near  us.  After  the  Medan  war,  having  gotten  us  a 
navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from  the  commiand 
and  leading  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us 
than  we  of  them,  save  only  that  they  were  then 
the  stronger.  And  when  we  were  made  com- 
manders of  those  Grecians  which  before  lived  under 
the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of  them : 
because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our 


*  ["  But  the  matter  stands  thus". 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  lonians 
were  ever  enemies  to  the  Dorians. 
Mueller  (i.  8.)  observes,  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  in  which  Sparta  was 
founding  her  empire,  (that  is,  down 
to  the  sixth  century  A.C.),  we  read 
of  no  serious  contest  between  Do- 


rians and  lonians:  that  Megara 
and  £gina  carried  on  border.wars 
with  Athens,  but  the  whole  race 
took  no  part  in  the  contest:  and 
that  in  regard  to  the  important 
island  of  Salamis,  Sparta  in  her  cha- 
racter of  umpire  actually  awarded 
the  possession  of  it  to  Athens,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Megara.] 
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hands  to  defend  onrselveB,  we  shonld  thereby  be 
the  less  subject  to  the  Feloponnestans.  And  to  say 
truth,  we  subjected  the  lonians  and  islanders  (whom 
the  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into  bondage  being 
our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause':  for  they 
came  with  the  Medes  against  ours,  their  mother 
city  :  and  for  fear  of  losing  their  wealth  durst  not 
revolt,  as  we  did,  that  abandoned  oar  very  city. 
But  as  they  were  content  to  serve,  so  they  would 
have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.  83.  For 
these  causes,  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over 
them ;  both  as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we 
brought  the  greatest  fleet  and  promptest  courage 
to  the  service  of  the  Grecians,  whereas  they, 
with  the  like  promptness  io  favour  of  the  Medes, 
did  us  hurt ;  and  also  as  being  desirous  to  procure 
ourselves  a  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
And  follow  any  other  we  will  not',  seeing  we  alone 


'  ["And  hating  ounelve*  be-  ians,  furnished  100  ships,  and  the 
come  the  leaden (ij^t^ivtc)  or  tbose  islanders  17 :  both  anned  artei  tbe 
who werebeforesubject  tothe king,  Hellenic  iasbion.  This  was  the 
we  contiDue  such :  thinkinp;  that  so  Pelasgian  race,  which  afterwiirdi!, 
hating  power  to  defend  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  12  Ionic  states  from 
we  should  be  lets  in  the  power  of  Athens,  was  called  Ionic.  The 
the  Pelaponnesians,  and,  to  spenlc  follans,  armed  alter  the  Hellenic 
plainly,  haring  subdued,  but  rot  faabiun,  and  anciently,  as  the  Greeks 
witfaontjnst  cause,  tbe  loninnsand  say,  called  Pelasgi,  furnished  60 
island  en,  &C.  For  they  came"  Sec.  ships.  Tbe  Hellespontians,  colonists 
— The  Dorians  of  Asia,  armed  aflcT  of  tbe  lonians  and  Dorians,  (sare 
the  Hellenic  fashion  and  sprung  thoseof  Abydus,  who  were  left  by 
ftoni  PetopoDsesas,  furnished  3D  Xerxes  to  guard  the  bridge),  fur- 
ships.  Tbe  lonians, who  so  longas  nisbed  100  ships,  armed  after  the 
they  were  seated  in  what  is  now  Hellenic  fashion.  Herod.  vii.fl3.d.] 
called  Achaia,  and  before  the  com-  '  ["  And  we  use  no  specious 
ing  uf  Danans  and  Xuthus  to  Pe-  phrases,  as  that  we  alone  he. ;  or 
loponnesus,were,as  theGreekssay,  that  we  bare  put  ourselves  into 
cnlled  £gia)an  Pelas^.  but  in  tbe  danger  fur  the  liberty  of  Ihein  (the 
lime  of  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  Ion-  Dorians  and  islanden)  more  than 
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have  pulled  down  the  barbarian,  and  therefore 
have  right  to  command  ;  or  at  least  have  put  our- 
selves into  danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Pelo- 
pounesians,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our 
own  besides.  Now  to  seek  means  for  one's  own 
preservation,  is  a  thing  unblam cable.  And  as  it  is 
for  our  own  safety's  cause  that  we  are  now  here,  so 
also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable  for 
you.  Which  we  will  make  plain  from  those  very 
things  which  they  accuse,  and  you,  as  most  for- 
midable, suspect  us  of :  being  assured,  that  such  as 
suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though  they  may  be 
won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  an  ora- 
tion, yet  when  the  matter  comes  to  performance, 
will  then  do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn. 

"  We  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  dominion 
yonder  upon  fear ;  and  that  upon  the  same  cause 
we  come  hither  now,  by  the  help  of  our  friends  to 
assure  the  cities  here  ;  and  not  to  bring  you  into 
subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it.  84.  And 
let  no  man  object,  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those 
that  are  nothing  to  us  :  for  as  long  as  you  be  pre- 
served, and  able  to  make  head  against  the  Syracu- 
sians,  we  shall  be  the  less  annoyed  by  their  sending 
of  forces  to  the  Peloponnesians  ^  And  in  this 
point  you  are  very  much  unto  us.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  meet^  also  that  we  replant  the  Leon- 
tines;  not  to  subject  them,  as  their  kindred  in 


that  of  all  Greece,  our  own  amongst 
the  rest.  But  to  seek  means"  &c. 
Bekker  &c.,  oi  KaXKuirovfuOa:  vul- 
go,  oifK  uXX^  iirofitOa .] 

'  ["  And  let  no  one  suppose  that 
we  be  solicitous  for  those  that  are 
pothiug  to  us ;  rememberings,  that 


so  long  as  you  be  preserved,  from 
the  very  fact  of  your  being  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  the 
Syracusans,  we  are  less  likely  to  be 
annoyed  by  their  sending  of  forces 
to  the  Ptloiwnnesians".] 
^  [It  is  reasonable".] 


'i 
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Euboea,  but  to  make  them  as  puissant  as  we  can  : 
that  being  near,  they  may  from  their  own  territory 
weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For  as  for 
our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies  ■ 
without  their  help:;  and  the  Chalcidean  (whom 
having  made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusiau  said, 
we  absurdly  attempt  to  vindicate  into  liberty  here) 
is  most  beneficial  to  us  there  without  arms,  paying 
money  only ;  but  the  Leontines,  and  other  our 
friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us  when 
they  are  most  in  liberty. 

85.  "  Now  to  a  tyrant  or  city  that  reigneth,  no- 
thing can  be  thought  absurd  if  profitable;  nor  any 
man  a  friend,  that  may  not  be  trusted  to.  Friend 
or  enemy  he  must  be,  according  to  the  several 
occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
weaken  our  fiiends,  but  by  our  friends*  strength 
to  weaken  our  enemies.  This  yon  must  needs 
believe,  inasmuch  as  yonder  also  we  so  command 
over  our  confederates,  as  every  of  them  may  be 
most  useful  to  us  :  the  Chians  and  Methymnceans 
redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  ged- 
leys  ;  the  most  of  tbe  rest,  with  a  tribute  of  money 
somewhat  more  pressing.  Some  again  of  our 
confederates  are  absolutely  free,  notwithstanding 
that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be  subdued :  the 
reason  whereof  is  this  ;  they  are  situate  in  places 
commodious  about  Peloponnesus.  It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  affairs 
as  shall  be  most  for  our  own  turn,  and  most 
according  to  our  fear,  as  we  told  you,  of  the  Syra- 
cusians. For  they  affect  a  dominion  over  you ; 
and  having  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of  us 
drawn  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force, 
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VI.        or  (if  we  go  home  without  eflFect)  by  your  want  of 
friends,  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily :  which, 
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A.c.4i5^.  if  you  join  with  them,  must  of  necessity  come  to 
orofian  of  pass,  FoF  ncithcF  will  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring 
Euphenius.  ^^  great  forces  again  together^:  nor  will  the  Syra- 
cusians  want  strength  to  subdue  you,  if  we  be 
absent.  Him  that  thinketh  otherwise,  the  thing 
itself  convinceth.  86.  For  when  you  called  us  in 
to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pretended  was 
only  this :  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu- 
sians  would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should 
participate  of  the  danger^.  And  it  were  unjust, 
that  the  argument  you  would  needs  have  to  prevail 
then  with  us,  should  now  have  no  effect  with  your- 
selves ;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  the  much 
strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  Syra- 
cusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the 
less  ear  unto  them.  We  cannot  so  much  as  stay 
here  without  you  :  and  if  becoming  perfidious  we 
should  subdue  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold 
them :  both  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means  of  guarding  them ;  because 
they  be  great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of 
the  continent^.  Whereas  they,  not  lodged  near  you 
in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting  near  you  in  a  city  of 
greater  power  than  this  of  ours^  Will  be  always 


*  ["  For  ueither  would  it  be  easy  on  and  saw  you  got  under  by  the 

even  for  us  to  deal  with  so  great  a  Syracusans,  we  too  should  be  in 

force,  when   united  in  one;  nor  danger^.    wpwrtUiv  dicuntur  pas- 

without  us,  would  you  find  these  tores,  quum  frondem  manu  qua- 

here    (the    Syracusans)    a   feeble  tientes,  pecus  quo  volunt  ducunt. 

enemy".]  Duker.] 

'  [irpofrdovTis  ^fiov :  "  the  fear  '  [And  therefore,  such  as  a  mari- 

you  held  up  before  our  eyes,  was  no  time  power  could  not  deal  with.] 

other  than  this  :  that  if  we  looked  ^  [That  is,  '*  than   this   power 
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watching  their  advantages  against  yon :  and  when 
an  opportunity  shall  be  offered  against  any  of  yonr 
cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip.  This  they 
have  already  made  to  appear,  both  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise. 
And  yet  have  these  the  face  to  move  you '  against 
us  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have  hitherto  kept 
Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  we,  on 
the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety ; 
and  pray  yon,  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we 
both  of  ns  hold  from  one  another  at  this  present, 
bnt  to  consider,  that  they  by  their  own  number 
have  way  to  you  always,  though  without  confede- 
rates ;  whereas  yon  shall  seldom  have  so  great  an 
aid  again  to  resist  them.  Which  if  .through  your 
jealoasy  you  suffer  to  go  away  witbont  effect,  or  if 
it  miscarry,  yon  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least 
part  of  the  same,  when  their  coming  can  no  more 
do  yon  good. 

87-  "  But,  Camarinffians,  be  neither  you  nor 
others  moved  with  their  calumnies.  We  have  told 
you  the  very  truth,  why  we  are  suspected :  and 
summarily  we  will  tell  it  you  again,  claiming  to 
prevail  with  you  thereby.  We  say,  we  command 
yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey ;  and  we  assert 
into  liberty  the  cities  here,  lest  else  we  should 
be  harmed  by  them  :  many  things  we  have  to 
be  doing,  because  many  things  we  are  forced  to 
beware  of :  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  not 
uncalled ;  but  called  as  confederates  to  such  of  you 
as  suffer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of 
what  we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were 

nhicli  we  have  brought  bere".]  men  ibat  know  not  wbat  you  are 

'  ["  To  moTe  you,  ai  if  you  were    almul,  agoJDHt  ns"  &c.] 
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VI.        now  hard  to  do)  to  divert  us ;  but  as  far  as  this 
busy  humour  and  fashion  of  ours  may  be  for  your 
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A.c.415.4.  own  service,,  so  far  take  and  use  it :  and  think  not 
Oration . if'  tho  Same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  the  greatest 
Euphenms.    p^^  ^£  ^^^  Greciaus  have  good  by  it.     For  in  all 

places*,  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he 
that  looketh  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  contriveth 
to  do  the  wrong,  by  the  obviousness  of  the  hope  that 
the  one  hath  of  our  aid,  and  of  the  fear  that  the  other 
hath  of  their  own  danger,  if  we  should  come,  are 
brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  moderation  against 
his  will,  the  other  into  safety  without  his  trouble. 
Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present, 
common  both  to  us  that  require  it,  and  to  your- 
selves^  But  do  as  others  use  to  do ;  come  with  us: 
and  instead  of  defending  yourselves  always  against 
the  Syracusians,  take  your  turn  once,  and  put  them 
to  their  guard  as  they  have  done  you." 
There»oiiitionor  88.  Thus  spakc  Euphemus.  The  Camarinseans 
mwro^JTeu't^H^^^  t^^s  affected.    They  bare  good  will  to  the 

Athenians,  save  that  they  thought  they  meant  to 
subjugate  Sicily  :  and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the 
Syracusians  about  their  borders.  Yet  because  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Syracusians,  that  were  near 
them,  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other, 
they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse, 
and  also  now  resolved  for  the  future  to  help  the 
Syracusians,  but  underhand  and  as  sparingly  as 
possible :  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less  seem 

*  ["  For  in  every  place,  that  even  come  we  are  like  to  put  him  in  some 

where  we  are  not  at  hand,  yet  he  jeopardy,  they  are  both  brought*&c.] 
that  looketh  &c.,  and  he  that  con-        ^  ["  Refuse  not  therefore  this  se- 

triveth  &c.,  for  the  obvious  expect-  curily,  both  common  to  him  that 

ution  each  hath,  one  of  meeting  requires   it,  and  now   present  to 

with  our  aid,  the  other,  that  if  we  yourselves".] 
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to  favour  the  Atheniaus  than   the   Syracusians,       vt. 
especially  after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for    '^'^ 
the  present  an  equal  answer  unto  both'.     So  after    a.c.4I6.). 
deliberation  had,  they  answered  thus :"  That  foras- 
much as  they  that  warred,  were  both  of  them  their 
confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 
oath  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither".     And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways. 

And  the  Syracusians  made  preparations  for  the 
war  by  themselves'. 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  ti«  Aii.s„i..,. 
with  the  Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  s\<.-<ih: 
they  might  to  their  side.  Of  whom,  such  as  in- 
habited the  plain  and  were  subject  to  the  Syra- 
cusians, for  the  most  part  held  off:  but  they  that 
dwelt  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  a 
free  people,  and  ever  before  dwelling  in  villages, 
presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians^  and  brought 
corn  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money. 
To  those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with 
their  army  :  and  some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and 
others  they  hindered  from  receiving  the  aids  and 
garrisons  of  the  Syracusians^.   And  having  brought  iheybnnfl  th«i 

— _ — . —. .  fleet  U>  Cituc 

'  ["  But  feariii)t  lest  tbe  S;nu  of  the  inland  parts,  who  had  been 

vusans,  that  were  near  them,  should  froin  all  time  iodependcDt,  agreed 

eTen  without  their  aid  get  the  vie-  Etniightwa;,  all  but  a  few,  with  the 

tory,  the;  at  the  fiiat  Bent  thnse  Athenians".— ai   olicttinit,    a   leno 

{roiti  few  hnrse :  and  now  rettolied  chosen  rather  than  roXiic,  or  even 

for  tbe  future  in  fart  rathei  to  sup-  lu/uu,  tu  dtiiote  the  absolute]}  bar- 

poit  the  SjTacusans,  hut  as  Bpai-  barian  habits  ufthose  Sikeli,  whose 

inglj  aa  possible ;  but  for  the  pre-  faabitutions  bad  notbin^;  in   tbera 

tent,  that  the;  might  no  less  &c.,  in  approaching  to  civil  union.  Am.] 

ironbtoti^TeeqaalaDsweTtueach'.]  *  ["But  others  they  were  hin- 

*   ["  And   the   Syracutans   pre-  deied  (from  forcing  to  come  in)  by 

pared  themselves  fot  the  wat.  And  the  Syracusana  sending  garrisuns 

tbe  Athenians"  8cc.]  and  supporting  them    with    suc- 

'  ["  But  the  scattered  inhabitants  coutb".] 
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VI.       their  fleet  from  Naxos,  where  it  had  been  all  the 

YBARxviJ    winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at 

A.c.4i6^.    Catana,  and  re-ereeted  their  camp  formerly  burnt 

by  the  Syracusians.    They  sent  a  galley  also  to 

they  send  for  aid  Carthage,  to  procure  amity  and  what  help  they 

l^to  H^Sir""  could  from  thence :  and  into  Hetruria^  because 

*  [kg  rv/wnjviflv.— If  we  search  lasgic  origin  is  well  established, 

for  the  traces  of  their  diffasioD,  the  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  sea, 

Pelasgi  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  which  thence  derives  its  name,  from 

greatest  nations  of  Europe :  extend-  Pisa  down  to  the  borders  of  (£no- 

ing  in  their  migrations  almost  as  tria.  In  the  historical  age,  however, 

widely  as  the  Celts.    Thessalian,  the  nation  peculiarly  so  called  by 

Sikelian,    Tyrsenian,    Pelasgian :  the  Greeks  were  the  Etruscans : 

these  are  only  various  names  of  a  with  whom  their  colonies  in  Sicily 

nation  extending  from  the  Po  and  and  Italy  were  continually  forming 

Amo  almost  to  the  Bosporus:  and  relations  of  war  or  peace,  and  whose 

it  was  by  no  arbitrary  fiction  that  fame  stood  high  in  Hellas  itself  for 

^schylus  makes  Pelasgus,  son  of  power,  arts,  and  wealth.    It  was 

vaXaixOwv^  boast  that  his  people  forgotten  that  the  Etruscans,  who 

were  masters  of  the  whole  country  called  themselves  Ratena,  and  ap- 

west  of  the  Strymon.    The  regions  pear  to  have  been  of  Rstian  (Rhoe- 

of  the  east,  again,  were  overrun  tian)origin,and  neither  in  language 

with    Pelasgic    tribes.      Lemnos,  nor  laws  to  have  had  the  remotest 

Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  were  well  resemblance  to  the  Greeks  or  Pc- 

known  Pelasgian  settlements  even  lasgi,  had  gotten  the  name  of  Ty> 

down  to  the  historical  period :  they  rhenians  only  by  having  conquered 

inhabited  Lesbos  and  Chios  before  Tyrrhenia,  and  become  the  masters 

the  Greeks,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  did  not 

whole  of  Ionia  from  Mycale  and  of  quit  their  homes.    And  from  Tyr- 

^olis.    But  all  that  was  left  in  rhenia  retaining  its  name  after  this 

later  times  of  this  immense  race,  conquest,    two    entirely    difierent 

were  detached  and  widely-scattered  races  came  to  be  called  Tyrrhenians 

remnants,  like  those  of  the  Celtic  by  the  Greeks :  the  Pelasgi  on  the 

tribes  in  Spain  :  which,  like  them  coast  of  Asia  and  the  islands  in  the 

too,  were  conceived  to  be,  not  the  north  of  the  iEgean,  and  the  Etrus- 

fragments  of  a  great  people,  but  cans.    As  to  the  former,  it  was  evi. 

settlements  formed,  like  those  of  the  dently  the  custom  at  the  time  of  the 

Greeks,  by  dispersed  migrations  and  Peloponnesian  war,  to  call  the  old 

colonizations. — Tyrsenia  was  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos 

name  by  which  the  Greeks,  in  early  and    Imbros    Tyrsenian    Pelasjn- 

times,    designated    the   whole    of  They  were  the  descendants  of  the 

western  Italy.    We  find  a  line  of  Pelasgi,  who,  after  the  Dorian  inva- 

Tyrsenian  settlements,  whose  Pe-  sion,  left  Bototia,  and  obiaiued  for 
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some  cities  there  had  of  their  owu  accord  promised        ^j^ 
to  take  their  parts.    They  sent  likewise  to  the    - — ■ — ■ 
Sicnli  about  them  and  to  Egesta,  appointing  them     k.cm6a'. 
to  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could :  and  made  ready  aB^preJ!'™ 'lo 
bricks,  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary  '"i'K'Sj'-ci.M 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  tbey  needed,  as 
intending  to  fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the 
next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syraense  which  were  sent  Thesjr«^r«j«,i 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon,  as  they  sailed  by  p"T  "['!'■''""'. 
endeavoured  also  to  move  the  Italians  to  a  regard  i*«dB!iD«iuHii 
of  this  action  of  the  Athenians'.     Being  come  to 

a  time  uttlemimts  id  AtlJca  on  con-  soathem  Hellas. — Wheu  ihe  Greek 

ditioD  of  Isbourinfi:  for  the  state  gettlements  were  Toundcil  in  Italy, 

(ii.  17,  note).    After  ouitiug  the  the  Etruscans  had  not  jet  made 

Hiajnandabidrnglong-iuLemuos  their  appearance.    It  is  to  IhePe- 

and  ImbniK,   being  compelled  by  las^,  and  not  to  the  Etruscans,  we 

the  Athenians  to  migrate  anew,  must  refer  the  lines  wherein  Ue- 

ihej  shaped  their  course,  some  to  siod  speaki  of  Agriui  and  Laiinua 

the  HellespoDt,  some  to  Ihe  coast  of  as  ruling  the  renowned  Tpsenians: 

Thraceand  the  peninsula  ofHount  and  the;  must  be  the  pirates  that 

Athos.  Hence  Thiicjdides  (it.  lOH)  infested  the  wesliini  seas  before  the 

HjB  that  Athos  was  inhabited  by  a  Gieeks  sent  colonies  to  Sicily,  and 

Pelasgic  race,  the  Tyrsenians  who  that  with  the  Carthaginians  (about 

had  prcTioualy  settled  in  Attica  and  340  A.  C.)  defeated  the  Phocffiana 

Lemnoi.    They  came  originally,  as  (see  Uerod.  i.  I6(j).     Subsequently 

the  story  runs,  from  the  south  of  all  the  pirates  of  the  lower  sea  seem 

Elmria:   and   roust   undoubtedly  tohuvebeenTegardedbytheGreelis 

have  called  themselves  Tyrsenians.  as  Tyrrhenians.— About  500  AC. 

Their  first  appearance  however  was  the  Etruscans  were  at  the  height 

in  AcMTtania:  and  all  that  Pau-  of  their  power,  and  commanded  the 

saaias  could  learn  of  their  estiac-  whole  Tynhenian  sea.    The  defeat 

tioo,  was  that  they  were  Sikeliana :  of  their  fleet  by  Uiero  in  474,  seems 

a  name  which  bad  extended  acroas  to    have    broken    their   maritime 

the  Ionian  sea  to  Epirus.  And  the  power :  is  the  course  of  this  cen- 

probability  is  that  they  came,  not  tury  ihey  lost  the  whole  country 

from  the  Tiber,  but  from  Epirus:  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  in  three 

and  the  Pelaagic  extraction  of  the  centuries  more  were  swallowed  up 

Epiroti  having  been  forgotten  in  in  theRomanempire.  SeeNiebuhr, 

the  time  of  Thucydides,  they  were  (Enotrians  and  Pelasgi.] 
the  only  Fela^  then  known  in        ■  ["  They  eodeavoured  to  move 
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Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
upon  the  title  of  consanguinity.  The  Corinthians 
having  forthwith,  for  their  own  part,  decreed 
cheerfully  to  aid  then^  sent  also  ambassadors  from 
themselves  along  with  these  to  Lacedaemon:  to 
help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedsemonians,  both  to 
make  a  more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at 
home,  and  to  send  some  forces  also  into  Sicily.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at 
Lacedaemon  from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also 
there  with  his  fellow-fugitives :  who  presently  upon 
their  escape  passed  over  from  Thurii  first  to  Cyl- 
lene,  the  haven  of  the  Eleians,  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  sent  for  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves,  under  public  security. 
For  he  feared  them  for  his  doings  about  Mantineia. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Corinthians,  Syracusians,  and  Al- 
cibiades made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now 
the  ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  hinder  them  from 
compounding  with  the  Athenians,  being  yet  not 
forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades  stood  forth 
and  sharpened  the  Lacedaemonians :  inciting  them 
vsrith  words  to  this  eflFect : 

89.  "  It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something 
first  concerning  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through 
jealousy  of  me,  you  bring  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the 
common  business.  My  ancestors  having  on  a 
certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  of  receiving 


the  Italiots  not  to  disregard  what  crians  were  connected  hy  blood  or 

the  Athenians  were  a1)out,  as  aimed  alliance  with  the  Pcloponnesians: 

equally  at  themselves^*.     Of  the  the  Metapontians,  Thurians,  and 

Italiots,  the  Tarentines  and   Lo-  Rhcgians  with  the  Athenians.] 
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you',  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  ^ain;  vi 
and  showed  you  all  possible  respect,  both  other-  ^^^ 
wise,  and  in  the  matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylns.  ac<; 
Whilst  I  persisted  in  my  good  will  to  you,  being  to  o™tioi 
make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  same  with 
my  adversaries  you  invested  them  with  authority, 
and  me  with  disgrace.  For  which  cause,  if  in 
applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  Mantineans  and 
Argives,  or  in  anything  else  I  did  you  hurt,  I  did 
it  justly :  and  if  any  man  here  were  causelessly  angry 
with  me,  then  when  he  suffered,  let  him  be  now 
content  agmn,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of 
the  same.  Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  inclining  to  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge 
that  therein  also  be  is  offended  without  a  cause. 
For  we  have  been  always  enemies  to  tyrants ;  and 
what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  people  : 
and  from  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence  to 
the  maltitude.  Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to 
follow  the  present  course ;  nevertheless  we  have 
ende^voared  to  be  more  moderate  than  suiteth  with 
the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.  But 
others  there  have  been,  both  formerly  and  now, 
that  have  incited  the  common  people  to  worse 
things  than  P:  and  they  are  those  that  have  also 
driveu  out  me.  But  as  for  us,  when  we  had  the 
charge  of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason^,  by  what 
form  it  was  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and 


■  [■'  Renounced  youT]rf>ai(viav'':  in  wliat  (onn  A(C.,iu  Ibntlopraserve 

seeiii.  70,  note:  and  r.  430  il'  (lursuclinrusashaveMn;  judg- 

'["To  the  wickeder  measures".]  irent  know  Sec;  Imt  of  conlesned 

'  ["  We  however  became  leaden  madness  nntliing  ticw  can  be  mid): 

ofUie  demuvrac;,  thinking  it  reusoD  ami  we  thought  it  uot  safe"  ^c] 
VOL.  IX.  P 
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in  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it. 
For  though  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  know 
well  enough  what  the  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less 
than  another,  (insomuch  as  I  could  inveigh  against 
it ;  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing  can  be  said 
that  is  new),  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change 
it,  when  you  pur  enemies  were  so  near  us. 

90.  "  Thus  stands  the  matter  touching  my  own 
accusation.  And  concerning  what  we  are  to  con- 
sult of,  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  anything  which 
you  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now^  We  made 
this  voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue 
the  Sicilians ;  after  them  the  Italians^;  after  them, 
to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  Carthage 
itself.  If  these  or  most  of  these  enterprises  suc- 
ceeded, then  next  we  should  have  undertaken  Pe- 
loponnesus, with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek 
forces  there^  and  with  many  mercenary  barbarians, 
Iberians  and  others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  that  are  now. 
We  should  also  have  built  many  galleys  besides 
these  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of 
timber  in  Italy);  with  the  which  besie^ng  Pelo- 
ponnesus round,  and  also  taking  the  cities  thereof 
with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  occasions  as  should 
arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault  and  some  by 
siege^,  we  hoped  easily  to  have  debelled  it  and 


*  ["And  conceniing  what  you 
are  to  consult  about,  and  I,  if  I 
know  augbt  more  than  you,  am  to 
advise,  hear  it  now".] 

2  ["  The  Italiots".— "  The  domi- 
nion of  Carthage'';  that  is,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  probably  some  of  the 
states  of  Africa.  Am.] 


'  ["  If  these,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
succeeded,we  were  now  to  undertake 
Peloponnesus,  having  gained  the 
accession  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
Greeks  there,  and  hiring  many  of 
the  barbarians"  &c.] 

*  ["  With  which  besieging  Pelo- 
ponnesus round,  and  by  attacks  by 
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afterwards  to  have  gotten  the  dominion   of  alt       vi. 
Greece.    As  for  money  and  corn  to  fecilitate  some    '^"„  ^^ 
points  of  this,  the  places  we  should  have  conquered    **^*|'' J- 
there,  besides  what  here  we  should  have  found,    omAmrf 
would  sufficiently  have  furnished  us.  *  '" 

91.  '*  Thus,  ft-om  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth 
it,  yon  have  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet 
now  gone ;  and  which  the  generals  there,  as  far  as 
they  can,  will  also  put  in  execution.  Understand 
next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder  cannot 
poMibly  hold  out.  For  the  Sicilians,  though  inex- 
pert, if  many  of  them  unite  may  well  subsist :  but 
that  the  Syracusians  alone,  with  their  whole  power 
already  beaten,  and  withal  kept  from  the  use  of 
the  sea',  should  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athen- 
ians already  there,  is  a  thing  impossible.  And  if 
their  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  had,  and 
soon  after  Italy  also  :  and  the  danger  from  thence 
which  I  foretold  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell 
upon  yon.  Let  no  man  therefore  think  that  he 
now  consnlteth  of  Sicily  only,  bnt  also  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  this  be  done  with  speed.  Iict^  the 
army  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard  may 
row,  and  landing  presently  be  armed :  and  (which 
I  think  more  profitable  than  the  army  itself)  send 
a  Spartan  for  commander,  both  to  train  the  sol- 
diers already  there,  and  to  compel  unto  it  such  as 
refdse.  For  thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the 
more  encouraged,  and  such  as  be  doubtful  come  to 

land   witb   our  ami;  at  the  sane  but  (bat  the  Sjiacusans  &c.,  and 

lime,  of  the  cities  taking  some  by  witlial     blockaded     hy  the     fleet, 

asnalt  and  some  walling  in"  &c.]  should  withstanii"  &c.] 

'  ["Fof  iheSicilians.thoughTery  '  ["  Unless  this  be  done  with 

inespCTt,  jct  if  they  could  closely  speed,  and  an  annj  he  embarked 

umtc,tuight«ven  yet  get  the  better:  for  those  parts,  of  such  as"  &c.] 
P  2 
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you  with  the  more  assurance.  It  were  also  good 
to  make  war  more  openly  upon  them  here :  that 
the  Syracusians  seeing  your  care  may  the  rather 
hold  out^  and  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send 
supply  to  their  army.  You  ought  likewise  to  for- 
tify Deceleia  in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thing 
which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear,  and 
reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in 
this  war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is 
to  know  certainly  what  he  most  feareth,  and  to 
bring  the  same  upon  him.  For  in  reason  a  man 
therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having  the  pre- 
cisest  knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  him.  As 
for  the  commodities  which  yourselves  shall  reap, 
and  deprive  the  enemy  of  by  so  fortifying ;  letting 
much  pass,  I  will  sum  you  up  the  principal.  What- 
soever the  territory  is  furnished  withal  *,  will  come 
most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and  partly  of  its 
own  accord.  The  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  in 
Laurium^  and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  have 
from  their  land  or  from  their  courts  of  justice^ 
will  presently  be  lost :  and,  which  is  worse,  their 
confederates  will  be  remiss  in  bringing  in  their 
revenue  :  and  will  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  if 
they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  the 
utmost.  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  act 
speedily  and  earnestly,  men  of  Lacedsemon,  it 
resteth  only  in  yourselves  :  for  I  am  confident,  and 


^  [That  is,  the  live  and  dead 
stock;  slaves,  cattle,  trees,  &c.  Am.] 

'  [The  courts  of  justice  would 
be  closed,  the  citizens'  whole  time 
being  occupied  with  the  war:  and 
the  state  would   thereby  lose  the 


fees  and  fines  arising  from  the  suits 
of  its  own  citizens,  and  what  is 
more  serious,  from  the  suits  of  their 
allies,  who  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  trihunals  at  Athens.  Boeckh. 
Seev.  18,  note,] 
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I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  -these  things  are  possible 
to  be  done. 

92.  "  Now  1  must  crave  this  :  that  1  be  neither    i^.*?^. 


.  VI.  3. 


AiaUtif. 


the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once  been  ontian'or 
thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  go  now  amongst 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same  against  it ;  nor 
yet  mistrusted,  as  one  that  speaketh  with  the  zeal 
of  a  fugitive.  For  though  I  fly  from  the  malice  of 
them  that  drave  me  out,  I  shall  not,  if  you  take  my 
counsel,  fly  your  profit.  Nor  are  you  enemies  so 
much,  who  have  hurt  but  your  enemies,  as  they 
are,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.  I  love 
not  iny  country,  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having 
Uved  in  safety  in  it'.  Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do 
herein  go  against  any  country  of  mine  ;  but  that  I 
far  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  I  have  not. 
And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that 
refoseth  to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrongfully 
lost :  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  in  it,  as  by 
any  means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it- 
I  desire  yon  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  to  make 
ose  of  my  service  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour 
confidently :  seeing  you  know,  according  to  the 
common  saying,  if  I  did  hort  you  much  when  I  was 
yonr  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much  when  I  am  your 
friend.  And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 
the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours. 
And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon 
a  matter  of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you 
think  not  much  to  send  an  army  both  into  Sicily 
and  Attica :  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  matters 


'  ["  T  retain  not  m;  lore  ur  coun-    but  wlierein  I  lired  in  safety  ii 
try,  wherein  I  am  nronged  bj  it,    as  one  of  the  citizens".] 
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TKAR   XVII. 


A.c.4id.4.    Athenians  both  present  and  to  come :  and  after- 
oi^tionof'    wards  to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have 


Alcibiadea. 


the  leading  of  all  Greece  ;  not  forced,  but  volun- 
tary and  with  their  good  affection." 
TheLacedsmon.     93.  Thus  spakc  Alcibiadcs.    And  the  Lacedse- 

iftiiB  resolve  to  •  -t  ii/»^i»-iij  j» 

iend  Gyiippus   moniaus,  though  before  this  they  had  a  purpose  of 
Into  siciij.       jjj^jj.  Q^jj  accord  to  send  an  army  against  Athens, 

but  had  delayed  and  neglected  it^:  yet  when  these 
particulars  were  delivered  by  him,  they  were  a 
great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  con* 
ceiving  that  what  they  had  heard  was  from  one 
that  evidently  knew  it.  Insomuch  as  they  had  set 
their  minds  already  upon  the  fortifying  of  Deceleia, 
and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours  into  Sicily, 
for  the  present^.  And  having  assigned  Gylippus 
the  son  of  Cleandridas,  unto  the  Syracusian  am- 
bassadors for  chief  commander  ^  they  willed  him 
to  consider,  both  with  them  and  the  Corinthians, 
how  best  for  their  present  means,  and  with  greatest 
speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto  them  in 
Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  C!orinthians 
to  send  him  two  galleys  presently  to  Asine,  and  to 
furnish  the  rest  they  meant  to  send,  and  to  have 
them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should  serve. 
This  agreed  upon,  they  departed  from  Lacedsemon. 
The  Athenians       lu  thc  mcautimc  thc  gallcy  arrived  at  Athens, 

resolve  to  send  •■  •    i        .1  i  ^     1  i?  j 

provision  and     whicu  thc  gcucrals   sent  home  for  money  and 
horsemen.     And  the  Athenians  upon  hearing,  de- 

^  [7r(ptop(tf/icvoc :  ^' had  delayed  it        '  ["  And  appointing  Gylippus, 
through  circumtp€ction'\']  the  son  of  Cleandridas,  commander 

*  ["  Sending  forthwith".]  of  the  Syracusans".] 
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creed  to  send  both  provmon  and  horsemen '  to  the 
army.  So  the  printer  ended :  and  the  seventeenth 
year  of  this  war  written  by  Thacydides. 

94.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and 
suled  by  the  coast  to  Megara  of  Sicily.  The  inha- 
bitants whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Gelon, 
the  Syracosians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  bad  driven 
ont,  and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves. 
Landing  here,  they  wasted  the  fields  :  and  having 
assaulted  a  certun  small  fortress  of  the  Syracu- 
siana,  not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back,  part 
by  land  and  part  by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas. 
And  landing  again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  Tbs  ai 
same  and  bm'nt  up  their  com :  and  lighting  on  L'^j^'i^J 
some  Syracusians,  not  many,  they  slew  some  o^JX^Iiori^ 
them  ;  and  having  set  np  a  trophy,  went  all  ag^n 

on  board  their  galleys.  Thence  they  returned  to 
Catana,  and  took  in  victual :  then  with  their  whole 
army  they  went  to  Centoripa,  a  sm£i11  city  of  the 
Siculi ;  which  yielding  on  composition,  they  de- 
parted, and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  com  of  the 
Inessseans  and  the  Hybleeans.  Being  come  again  The^'  receive 
to  Catana,  they  find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^ri^"iSi™| 
horsemen^  arrived  from  Athens,  without  horses, 
though  not  without  the  fumiture,  supposing  to  have 
horses  there :  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  spring  the  Lacedaemonians  led  forth  -n^uixaa^^a. 
their  army  against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  IJI^^*"'' 
Cleonae :  but  an  earthquake  happening,  they  went 


'  ["  Tg  send  both  fA«  mooe;  and        '  I"  The  250  horaeroeD";  Uic 
tht  honemen".]  mentiuoed  in  the  last  chaptei.] 


/ 
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VI.       home  again.     But'  the  Argives  invaded  the  terri- 

«*«  x.iiu    *°^  °^  Thyrea,  confining  on  their  own ;  and  took 

AC. tit.     a  great  booty  from  the  Laeedeemonians,  which  they 

Th.^Ai^v«uke  sold  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  talents. 

ThJ^uT' '"      Not  long  after^  the  commons  of  Theapise  set 

^™|^""'upon  them  that  had   the  government;   but  not 

upon  ihefBw.but  prevailing,    were    part    apprehended,    and    part 

"""""^  escaped  to  Athens,  the  Athenians*  having  also 

aided  them. 

96.  The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when 
they  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent 
to  them  from  Athens,  and  that  they  were  ready 
now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that  if  the 
Athenians  gat  not  EpipoUe,  a  rocky  ground  and 
lying  just  against  the  city^  they  would  not  be 
able,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  take  in  the 
city  with  a  wall :  intended  therefore,  lest  the  enemy 
should  come  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  by 
Epipoinihigb  which  there  was  access  unto  it  with  a  guard'.   For 
S^dfj rfsyrt  tlie  rest  of  the  place  is  to  the  outside  high  and 
cuu.  steep,  falling  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  on  the 

inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it  is  called 
by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolae",  because  it  lieth 
above  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syracusians, 
coming  out  of  the  city  with  their  whole  power  into 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river  Anapus  betimes 
in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fellow- 
commanders  had  already  received  their  charge), 

'  ["  v4n<j  after  this".]  1herest,eti0aiMv:\aigo,a0iivaim'i 

'  ["  And  the  same  summer,  Dot  *  [''  Overhanging  the  city".] 

lotift  after"  ]  •  ["  For  that  in  no  other  »iij 

'  ["  And  the  Thebans  coming  to  could  thej  get  up.     For  the  n^t 

help,   were  part  apprehended  and  of  the  place"  Ace] 

part  escaped"   Sec.      Betker   and  '  [Anglice,  OwtIoh.] 
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were  there  taking  a  view  of  their  arms :  but'  first 
they  had  set  apart  seven  hundred  men  of  arms, 
under  the  leading  of  Diomilas,  an  outlaw  of  Andres, 
both  to  guard  Epipolse,  and  to  be  ready  together 
quickly  upon  any  other  occasion  wherein  there 
might  be  use  of  their  service.  97-  The  Athenians 
the  day  following,  having  been  already  mustered, 
came  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forces,  and 
landed  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or 
seven  furlongs  from  Epipolee,  nnperceived,  and  laid 
their  navy  at  anchor  under  Thapsua.  Thapsus  is 
almost  an  island,  lying  out  into  the  sea  and  joined 
to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus ;  not  far  from 
Syracuse,  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  And  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  pallisado 
^ross  the  said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet'.  But  the 
land  soldiers  marched  at  high  speed  towards  Epi- 
polse, and  gat  up  by  Euryelns  before  the  Syracu- 
sians"  could  come  to  them  ft*om  out  of  the  meadow, 
where  they  were  mustering.  Nevertheless  they 
came  on,  every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  not 
only  Diomilns  with  his  seven  hundred,  but  the  rest 
also.  Tbey  had  no  less  to  go  from  the  meadow 
than  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach 
the  enemy.  The  Syracusians  therefore  coming  up 
in  this  maQner^  and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at 

'  ["  And  they  firei  set  apart".]  Beet  at  Thapsos,  a  peuioaula  pio- 

'  ["  And  the  Athenians  od  the  jecting  with  »  narrow  islhmus  into 

morrow  of  the  same  night  (that  is,  the  sea,  not  far  distant  froin  Sjra- 

Mt  the  same  time  with  tbe  Syracu-  cuse  either  hj  sea  or  land):  and 

UDS)  were  reviewing  their  arm;:  theimavalforcesbadp&Iisadoedthe 

{tbej  bad  uitpereeited  put  in  with  iuthmus,  and  were  lying  quiet  in 

Iheir  atmj  from  Caluna  at  the  place  ThapsoH ".] 

vdled  Leon,  distant  from  EpipoltB  '  ["  Saw  them  oi  uould  come  to 

(is  or  seven  stadia,  and  bad  landed  them"  &c.] 

their  infimti?,  and  stationed  iheii  '  [",DisoTderly  manner".] 
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VI.       EpipolsB,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.     But 
Diomilos  was  slain,  and  three  hondred  of  the  rest. 


YKAR   XVIII. 


A.C.414.     The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and 

Ol.  91.2 

Diomiius  siaiD.  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  the  bodies  of  their 

dead  under  truce ;  and  came  down  the  next  day  to 

The  Atheniana  thc  city.    But  whcu  uouc  camc  out  to  give  them 

fortifjr  Labda.    ^j^^^i^ig^  ^j^gy  retired  again ;  and  built  a  fort  upon 

Labdalum^,  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of 
Epipolas,  on  the  side  that  looketh  towards  M egara, 
for  a  place  to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  in 
when  they  went  out  either  to  fight  or  to  work. 

98.  Not  long  after,  there  came  unto  them  from 
Egesta  three  hundred  horsemen :  and  from  the 
Siculi,  namely^  the  Naxians  and  some  others,  about 
one  hundred  :  and  the  Athenians  had  of  their  own 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  for  which  they  had  horses, 
part  from  the  Egestseans  and  Catanseans,  and  part 
they  bought.  So  that  they  had  together  in  the 
whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.  Having 
put  a  guard  into  Labdalnm,  the  Athenians  went 
down  to  Syca',  and  raised  there  a  wall  in  circle 
very  quickly  ;  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusians  with  the  celerity  of  the  work.  Who 
therefore  coming  forth,  intended  to  have  given 
them  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  the 
matter.  But  when  the  armies  were  one  set  against 
the  other,  the  Syracusian  generals  perceiving  their 
own  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to  be  em- 
battled, led  them  again  into  the  city,  save  only  a 

*  [A  continuation  of  the  tumuli  the  city,  [(rwici) :  by  Livy  and  Cicero 

at  the  summit  of  Epipols,  perhaps  written  Tyca  and  Tycha.  The  latter 

so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  (Verr.  iv.)  speaks  of  a  temple  of 

the  Greek  letter  lambda.  Goell.]  Fortune  existing  in  that  district 

«  ["  And  Naxians".]  —The  "  wall  in  a  circle"  is  the  wall 

'  A  temple  of  Fortune,  part  of  of  circumvallation.] 
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certain  part  of  their  horsemen ;   which  staying,       vi. 
kept  the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone  and    — '     ■ 
straggling  tar  abroad  from  their  camp.     But  the     a.c.4u. 
Athenians  with  one  squadron'  of  men  of  arms,  toge- 
ther with  their  whole  number  of  horse,  chained 
the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians  aod  put  them  to 
flight :  of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a 
trophy  for  this  battle  of  horse. 

99.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work  -nie  Aihmiain 
upon  their  wall,  to  the  north  side  of  their  circular  ^J,',.'J',^"i',i" 
wall':  some  building,  and  some  fetching  stone  and  ^J^^^^^jr"" 
timber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the  place  tJi«  wiji  »h«6. 
called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  which   the  wall  Ih'e  dij. 
should  come  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the 
great  haven  to  the  other  sea.    The  Syracusians,  by 
the  persuasion  of  their  generals,  and  principally  of 
Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more : 
but  thought  fit  rather,  in  the  way  where  the  Athe- 
nians were  to  bring  their  wall,  to  riuse  a  counter- 
wall  ;  which,  if  they  could  but  do  before  the  wall 
uf  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  woiUd  exclude  their 
further  building :  and  if  the  Athenians  should  set 
upon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send 
part  of  the  army  to  defend  it,  and  pre-occupate 

'  [^oM  M"  ■  "  ""^  iHie".   From  ranged  in  their  tribes  (Herod,  vi. 

Ibis,  amoDgst  other  passages,  it  ap-  III).     And  Nestor,  in  II.  ii.  3*12, 

pears  that  the  Athenians  ohsetved  hids  Agamemnoo  separate  the  men 

lbecuEtoni,coii]monamongBtotheT  hj  tribes  and  phraUite,  "so  that 

utions,  of  retaining  thedistinction  tribe  ma;  support  tribe,and  phra- 

of  tribes  10  tliearraDgementoftbeir  tria  pbratria".  Hence  the  word  ^- 

ann;.     The  same  appears  of  the  Xanc  's  used  h;  Homer  for  pixtt 

Heuenians,  in  iii.  90 :  of  the  Spar-  or  biUlle.] 

t«ns,  in  T.  15 :  and  of  the  Sjracn-  '  ["  The  Athenians  fell  to  work 

saus,  ri.  100.     So  at  the  battle  of  upon   the  northern   part  of  their 

Marathon,  Ibe  Athenians  were  ar-  wall  of  uiruumrallatiun",] 
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VI.       the  accesses  to  it  with  a  pallisado :  and  if  they 

'— *^    would  come  with  th»ir  whole  army  to  hinder  them, 

A.c.4it.     then  must  they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  own 

Tws^'<>^»»  work  stand  still.    Therefore  they  came  out  ;  and 

r^^'^""  beginning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross-wall 

beneath  the  circular  fortifications  of  the  Athenians ; 

and  set  wooden  turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  olive 

trees  which  they  felled  in  the  ground  belonging  to 

the  temple.    The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yet  come 

about  into  the  great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  the 

Syracusians  were'  masters  of  the  places  near  the 

sea ;  and  the  Athenians  brought  their  provision  to 

the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  The  Syrcusians,  when  they  thought  both 
their  pallisado  and  wall  sufficient;  and  considering 
that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  impeach  them  in  the 
work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their  army  and 
to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be  fought  withal, 
and  that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their  own 
wall  wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  one 
squadron^  for  a  guard  of  their  works,  and  retired 
with  the  rest  into  the  city.  And  the  Athenians 
cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  their 
water  to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into 
the  town.  And  having  observed  also,  that  about 
noon  the  Syracusians  kept  within  their  tents,  and 


'  ["  Were  Hs  yet  masters".]  of  new  citizens :  and  ns  iu  ch.  72, 

'  {tv\^v  piav:  see  cb.  HH.notc.  the  number  of  gtoeraJs  appears  to 

Arnold  believes  there  is  no  informs-  he  tifleen,  it  maj  he  suppised  that 

lion  of  tbe  numher  of  trihea  at  Sy-  as  in  Athens  the  geiienils  were  ten, 

Ncuse:  for  though  at  Corinth  there  correspondiiigto  the  ten  tribes,  and 

were  eight,  this  would  he  no  rule  the    same  in    other   demneraticsl 

for  its  culony,  placed  under  such  states,  so   in   Sjmcuse   the  Iribca 

diReientcirctimstanceB,and  receiT.  were  Gfleen.    Of  the  aqueduct,  or 

iiii:  from  lime  tuliioe  such  numbers  conduit,  the  traces  are  jH  estaot.] 
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that  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into  the  city,  vi. 
and  that  such  as  were  retnwning  at  the  pallisado  „^„  \,„^ 
kept  but  negligent  watch  ;  they  commanded  three  a.c.414. 
hundred  chosen  men  of  arms,  and  certain  other 
picked  out  and  armed  from  amongst  the  unarmed, 
to  run  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of  the  Syra- 
sians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  suc- 
cour which  might  be  sent  from  the  city  ;  and  the 
other  with  the  other  general  to  the  p^sado  next 
to  the  gate'  [of  the  counter-wall].  The  three  hun- 
dred assaulted  and  took  the  pallisado ;  the  guard 
whereof  forsaking  it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the 
temple  ground:  and  with  them  entered  also  their 
pursuers  ;  but  after  they  were  in  were  beaten  out 
again  by  the  Syracusians,  and  some  slain,  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.  Then 
the  whole  army  went  back  together,  and  pulled 
down  the  wall  and  plucked  up  the  pallisado  :  the 
pales  whereof  they  carried  with  them  to  their  camp, 
and  erected  a  trophy. 

101.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  beginning  at  The  Aib™*™ 
their  circular  walP,  bnilt  onwards  to  that  cragownforifionira 
over  the  marshes,  which  on  that  part  of  Epipolae  *^^  .h"^^; 
looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  *'*™°- 
to  the  haven,  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the 

'  [IIvAir,  inodo  est  ponula  muni-  begun  in  cli. 99. — Hhdc  celeiitatcm 

menti  alici^us,  pel  quim   milites  circummuniiioDia  si  quis  cum  Plu- 

prxMdii  exeont  et  iDtrant,  plerum-  tarcho  miretur,  comparet  Fpipolas 

que  ptdis  a  tubito  hostiiiin  inipetu  vigiati  diebas  mum  tiiginta.  BUdi- 

mnoita :  modo,  est  portula  postica  orum  circumdataa  apud  Diodorum 

imxiiium  urbis.  Hic,iruXi£  est  poT-  xiv.  IB:    comparet  iugentia  opera 

tnlaputis  Drbis,qnBez  Temenite  circa CartliaginemspBtrnvigintidic- 

iD  Epipolaa  ferebaL  Goeller.]  mm  noctiunqae  a  Scipione  ducts, 

'  ["  Beginning  /roin  their  wall  et  obEidiunem  Numantige.  Goeller. 

orcinninvallatioa''.  Itwasaltead;  See PluUreh. Nicias,  17.] 
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VI.        plain  and  marsh,  was  the  shortest.     As  this  was 

YBAB  xviu  ^^^^Sj  ^^^  Syracusians  came  out  again  and  made 
A-C.414.  another  pallisado,  beginning  at  the  city,  through 
the  middle  of  the  marsh ;  and  a  ditch  at  the  side 
of  it,  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from  bringing  their 
wall  to  the  sea.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they 
had  finished  their  work  as  far  as  to  the  crag, 
assaulted  the  pallisado  and  trench  of  the  Syracu- 
sians again.  And  having  commanded  their  galleys 
to  be  brought  about  from  Thapsus  into  the  great 
haven  of  Syracuse,  about  break  of  day  went 
straight  dovni  into  the  plain  ;  and  passing  through 
the  marsh,  where  the  ground  was  clay  and  firmest, 
The  Athenians  [aud  partly]  upou  boards  and  planks,  won  both 
Mdol^^n!^'  the  trench  and  pallisado,  all  but  a  small  part, 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  the  rest  not  long 
after.  And  here  also  they  fought ;  and  the  victory 
fell  to  the  Athenians :  the  Syracusians,  those  of 
the  right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  the 
left,  to*  the  river.  The  three  hundred  chosen 
Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their  passage,  marched 
at  high  speed  towards  the  bridge.  But  the  Syra- 
cusians fearing  to  be  prevented,  (for  most  of  the 
horsemen  were  in  this  number)^,  set  upon  these 
three  hundred  :  and  putting  them  to  flight,  drave 
them  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and 
following  affrighted  also  the  foremost  guard*  of  the 
Lamachus  slain,  wing.  Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them 
with  a  few  archers  from  the  left  vring  of  their  own, 

*  ["^y  the  river'*:  that  is,  to-  •  [4  Trpwny  ^vXac^.  Velim  do- 
wards  the  bridge.]  ceri  qutenam  in  pogna  sit  irpvrri 

*  ["  But  the  Syracusans  fearing  ^vX/ne^  cornuum.  Intoiim  snspi- 
to  be  prevented,  and  also  having  cari  licebit,  fortassis  legendum  esse 
there  the  greater'part  of  their  horse-  ^vXij :  vide  cap.  98.  Duk.  Arnold 
men,  set  upon''  &c.]  has  adopted  ^i^^.] 
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and  with  [all]  the  Argives :  and  passing  over  a  vi, 
certain  ditch,  having  bnt  few  with  him,  was  de-  ^^J^T^ 
serted  and  slain'  with  some  six  or  seven  more.  ^^■*- 
These  the  Syracosians  hastily  snatched  up,  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  river*: 
and  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army 
coming  towards  them,  they  departed.  102.  In 
the  meantime,  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city, 
seeing  how  things  went,  took  heart  again;  and 
re-embattled  themselves  against  the  same  Athenians 
that  stood  ranged  agdnst  them  before  ;  and  withal 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the 
circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians  upon  Epi- 
poke ;  supposing  to  find  it  without  defendants,  and 
so  to  take  it.  And  they  took  and  demolished  the  Nic;a9,iu 
outworks  ten  plethers'  in  length :  but  the  circle rmcdhh 
itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be 
left  within  it  for  infirmity.  For  he  commanded 
bis  servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  engines,  and 
whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall : 
knowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save 
themselves  for  want  of  men.  And  it  fell  out  ac- 
cordingly :  for  by  reason  of  this  fire  they  came 
no  nearer,  bnt  retired.  For  the  Athenians  having 
by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle  :  and  their  galleys 
withal  (as  is  before  mentioned)  were  going  abotit 
from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven.  Which  they 
above  perceiving,  speedily  made  away,  they  and 


>  ["And  being  deserted  bj  all  Oljtnpieimn.    Seechap. 7fi.] 
bot&fewoftbosethathadpassedtlie        *  The plether, accordini;  toSui- 

ditcb  with  him, was  slain  with"  &c.]  das,  conlains  68  cubits.  [Tbecubii 

*  [Bejond   the  rirer  thejr  were  was  a  AmI  and  a  half;  theplethron 

ID  uietj,  having  possession  of  the  ia  said  by  GoelteT  to  be  100  feet] 
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the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusians,  into  the  city  : 
with  opinion  that  they  could  no  longer  hinder 
them,  with  the  strength  they  now  had,  from  bring- 
ing their  wall  through  unto  the  sea. 

103.  After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy, 
and  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  their  dead  under 
truce :  and  they  on  the  other  side  delivered  to  the 
Athenians  the  body  of  Lamachus  and  of  the  rest 
slain  with  him.  And  their  whole  army,  both  land 
and  sea  forces,  being  now  together,  they  began  to 
enclose  the  Syracusians  with  a  double  wall  from 
Epipolffi  and  the  rocks  unto  the  sea-side.  The  ne- 
cessaries of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  And  many  of  the  Siculi,  who  before 
stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  took 
part  now  with  the  Athenians ;  to  whom  came  also 
three  pentecouteri  [long  boats  of  fifty  oars  a-piecej 
ft-om  Hetruria  ;  and  divers  other  ways  their  hopes 
were  nourished.  For  the  Syracusians  also,  when 
there  came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  no 
longer  account  to  subsist  by  war  ;  but  conferred, 
both  amongst  themselves  and  with  Nicias,  of  com- 
position :  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likely 
with  men  perplexed,  and  now  more  straitly  besieged 
than  before)  were  propounded  unto  Nicias,  and 
more  amongst  themselves.  And'  the  present  ill 
success  had  also  spread  some  jealousy  amongst 
a  them,  one  of  another.  And  they  discharged  the 
generals  under  whose  conduct  this  happened,  as  if 
their  harm  had  come  either  from  their  anluckiness 

'  ["  For  the  preseoi  ill  success"  Sec] 
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or  from  their  perfidiousness :  and  chc^e  Heracleides,       vi. 
Eucles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places.  i."i«x»ii^ 

104.  Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedae-     ^fg*'*- 
mon  and  the  Corinthian  galleys  were  already  ate jUppmrt*- 
Lencas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to  go  over  into^^i^uuT 
Sicily.    But  when  terrible  reports  came  uuto  them  '"*'■ 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syra- 
cuse was  already  quite  enclosed,  Gylippus  had 
hope  of  Sicily  no  longer;  but  desiring  toassureltaly, 
he  and  Fythen  a  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic  and 
two  Corinthian  galleys,  with  all  speed  crossed  the 
Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum  :  and  the  Corinthians  were 
to  man  ten  galleys  of  their  own,  two  of  Leacas, 
and  three  of  Ambracia,  and  come  after.     Gylippus 
went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Tburii,  as  ambassador, 
by  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city  of 
Tarentum':  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he 

'  ["  Went  first  on  an  embassy  king^  ^ronles,  ephoTS,  generals, 
from  Tarentum  lo  Thurii,  on  tbc  ull  alike:  but  to  explsin  bow  the 
■trenglb  of  his  father's  bavin),' been  practice  could  eiist  consistently 
t  citiixn  of  ibe  latter  place".  Both  with  the  banishnient  from  the  slate 
father  and  son  are  a  Elrikin^  ex-  of  the  precious  metals.  Of  its  iini- 
tmple  uf  the  singular  venality  of  vei&al  prevalence  the  uracle  leaves 
the  Spartan  character.  The  father  no  doubt ;  a  f  iXo^piifiaria  «iripTav 
CleaDdridas,  the  counsellor  of  kin|;  iXei,  uXXo  H  ODiiv,  *'  avarice,  and 
Pleistoanax  (v.  16),  was  charged  nuthintc  else,  will  be  the  ruin  of 
with  receivinfc  a  bribe  from  Pericles  Sparta".  See  Hcrni.  §  46.— Cleaii- 
(A.C.443)  to  withdraw  their  army,  dridashadlieenofeitiiiientservicelo 
when  iDvading  Attica  after  the  theThuriuns.inconcludingapeace 
battle  of  Coroneia  [iit.  68,  note),  between  them  and  the  Tarentine^, 
Cteandridas  fled  from  his  trial,  was  wlib  whom  tliey  were  at  war;  which 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  was  followed  in  433  by  the  found- 
lad  Snished  liis  days  in  a  voluntary  ing  uf  Heraclcia.  The  earliest 
exile.  The  son  Gylippus,  charffcd  mention  of  the  Lucaniansiaon  the 
with  a  like  offence,  ended  his  life  occasion  of  the  skill  and  courage 
by  itarvation.  The  difficulty  is,  not  displayed  by  him  in  leadini;  the 
merely  to  account  for  an  unusually  Ttiurluns  against  them.  But  in 
strong  propensity  to  a  rice,  which  369  the  Thurians  were  defeated, 
seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  and  almost  exterminated  near I.aus, 
VOL.  IX.  Q 
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Yi.       put  out  again,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
VKAB  xviii!    Passing  by  the  Terinaean  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the 
A.C.414.     shore  by  a  wind  which  in  that  quarter  bloweth 
strongly  against  the  north\  and  driven  into  the 
main  sea ;    and  after  another  extreme   tempest 
brought  in  again  into  Tarentum :  where  he  drew 
up  such  of  his  galleys  as  had  been  hurt  by  the 
NiciM  despiseth  wcathcr,  and  repaired  them.     Nicias,  hearing  that 
oyu^"^ ""     he  came,  contemned  the  small  number  of  his  gal- 
leys, as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposing 
them  furnished  as  for  piracy:  and  appointed  no 
watch  for  them  yet. 

105.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the 
Lacedaemonians  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos, 
they  and  their  confederates  :  and  wasted  a  great 
part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided  the 
Argives  with  thirty  galleys :  which  most  apparently 
broke  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians. For  before,  they  went  out  from  Pylus 
with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  freebooters ;  and  that  also  not  into  Laconia, 
but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus^.  Nay,  when  the 
Argives  have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  land 
with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  having  wasted 
never  so  little  of  their  territory  to  return,  they 
would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Laespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  in 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  in  Prasiae, 


of  which  the  LucaDians  had  made  vdlov  koXvovj  are  incapable  of  ex- 

themselves  masters.    See  Niebuhr,  planation,  and  by  Goeller  are  in- 

vol.  i.  p.  96.]  eluded  in  brackets.] 

'  ["  By  a  wind  sitting  in  the        ^  ['*  And  that  rather  about  the 

north":  that  is,  blowing  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,   than   into 

north.    The  words  gard  t6v  rtpi-  Laconia'\] 


t 
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and  there  and  in  other  places  wasted  the  couutry : 
and  gave  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  a  most  justi- 
fiable cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  trom  Argos 
with  their  galleys,  and  the  LacedEemonians  gone 
likewise  home,  the  Argives  invaded  Phliasia :  and 
when  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  territory,  and 
killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 
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Gjlippus  arriveth  at  Syracuse :  checketh  the  fortune  of  the 
Athenians :  and  cutteth  off  their  works  with  a  counter-wall. 
— The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Attica  and  fortify  Deceleia.— 
The  confederates  of  each  side  are  solicited  for  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  Syracuse. — Two  battles  fought  in  the  great  haven : 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Syracusians  are  beaten,  in  the  second 
superior. — ^Demosthenes  arriveth  with  a  new  army:  and 
attempting  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  Epipolae  by  night,  is 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  his  men. — They  fight  the 
third  time :  and  the  Syracusians  having  the  victory,  block  up 
the  haven  with  boats. — A  catalogue  of  the  confederates  on 
each  side. — They  fight  again  at  the  bars  of  the  haven :  where 
the  Athenians  losing  their  galleys,  prepare  to  march  away  by 
land. — In  their  march  they  are  afflicted,  beaten,  and  finally 
subdued  by  the  Syracusians. — The  death  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  misery  of  the  captives  in  the  quarry. — Which 
happened  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  this  war. 

VII.       1.  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  having  repaired  their 

' — ' — *    galleys,  from  Tarentura  went  along  the  coast  to 

A.C.414.     Locri  Epizephyrii^    And  upon  certain  intelligence 

vIL.  VJ.  8. 

'  [These  Locrians,  who  take  their  tion  of  their  city ;  besides  which  the 

name  from  the  promontory  Epize-  Spartans  are  said  to  have  colonized 

phyrium,  were  for  the  most  part  Locri  in  the  first  Messenian  war. 

descendants  of  the  Ozolian  and  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 

Opiintian Locrians: but Syracusans  Doric  state:  its  constitution  was 

contributed  largely  to  the  founda-  oligarchical,and  in  this  state  as  well 
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now,  that  Syracuse  was  not  wholly  enclosed,  but       vir. 
coming  with  an  army  there  was  entrance  still  by   ;,".„  „,^_ 
Epipolae ;  they  consulted  whether  it  were  better     ^'^■■''*' 
to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  and  adventure  ojuppoiud 
into  the  town  by  sea ;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  first  to  SSo»s^^ 
go  to  Himera,  and  theu  taking  along  both  them  and 
as  mauy  other  as  they  could  get  to  their  side,  to  go 
into  it  by  laud.    And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to 
Himera :  the  rather,  because  the  four  Attic  galleys, 
which  Nicias,  though  he  contemned  them  before, 
had  now  when  he  heard  they  were  at  Locri  sent 
to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Rhegium. 
Having  prevented   this  guard,  they  crossed  the 
strait :  and  touching  at  Rheginm  and  Messana  by 
the  way,  came  to  Himera.     Being  there,  they  pre-  Thej  !«&  uh 
vailed  so  far  with  the  HimerEeans,  that  they  notHimeil,  ™" 
only  followed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also 
furnished  with  armour  such  of  Gylippus  and  Py- 
then's  mariners  as  wanted :  for  at  Himera  they 
had  drawn  their  galleys  to  land.    They  likewise 
sent  to  the  Selinuntians,  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
assigned  with  their  whole  army.   The  Geloans  also, 
and  other'  of  the  Siculi,  promised  to  send  them 
forces,  though  not  many :  being  much  the  willinger 
to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archonidas  was 
lately  dead,  (who  reigning  over  some  of  the  Siculi 
in  those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power, 
was  friend  to  the  Athenians),  and  also  for  that 
Gylippus  seemed  to  come  from  LacedEcmon  with 

W  Opus  are   fnuod  the  huodred  bj  the  hwa  giTen  to  thero  bj  Za- 

ikniilies,  which  b;  viitue  of  their  leucus  about  6S0  A.C. :  the  eai- 

Dobilitjenjoyedalargeshareof  the  liest  written  code  which  existed  in 

governnient:  their  dialect  moreover  Greece.  See  Muel.  iii.  11.] 
was  Dork.     The;  were  ({OTemed        '  ["  And  cerlain  of, the  Sikeli".] 


lutpelh  the! 
coinpouQilifl^ 
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vji.  a  good  will  to  the  business.  Gylippus,  taking  with 
v'».R  xviii  ^'™  **^  ^^*  °^^  mariners  and  sea-soldiers,  for  whom 
A.C411.  he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  handred, 
and  Himerseans  with  armour  and  without  in  the 
whole  one  thousand,  and  cue  hundred  horse,  and 
some  light'armed  Selinuntians,  with  some  few 
horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Sicuii  in  all  about 
oTie  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  Sy- 
racuse. 
Tin  coriiKhian  2.  lu  thc  meantime,  the  Corinthians  with  the 
GTi*pp"""f''j.B  rest  of  their  galleys  putting  to  sea  from  Leucas, 
made  after  [as  they  were]  every  one  with  what 
speed  he  could :  and  Gongylns,  one  of  the  Corinth- 
ian commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  forth, 
arrived  first  at  Syracuse  with  cue  galley,  and  but 
a  little  before  the  coming  of  Gylippus.  And  finding 
them  ready  to  call  an  assembly  about  an  end  of  the 
war,  he  hindered  them  from  it,  and  pat  them  into 
heart :  relating,  how  both  the  rest  of  the  galleys 
were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus  the  son  of  Clean- 
dridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  With  this  the  Syracusians  were  re-con- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole 
army  to  meet  him  :  for  they  understood  now  that 
he  was  near\  He,  having  taken  legas,  a  fort,  in 
his  way,  as  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Sicnli,  and  embattled  his  men,  cometh  to  Epipolse : 
and  getting  up  by  Euryelns,  where  also  the  Athe- 
nians had  gotten  up  before,  marched  together  with 
the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had 
finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs 

'  C  For  thtj  undetstood  tliat  he  was  already  near".] 
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towards  the  great  haven';  save  only  a  little  next       vii. 
the  sea,  which  they  were  yet  at  work  on.    And  on    '     ' 
the  other  aide  of  their  circle,  towards  Trogilos  and     A.c.4r4. 
the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place :  and  the  work  was  left  in 
some  places  half,  and  in  some  wholly  finished.    So 
great  was   the   danger   that  Syracuse  was  now 
brought  into. 

3.  The  Athenians,  at  the  sadden  coming  on  of  a^iippu. »«« 
Gylippus,  though  somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  ^,'^^*^^' 
put  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him.  And  he,  <™«tabegci 
making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  herald 
to  them  ;  saying,  that  if  tbey  would  abandon  Sicily 
within  five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he  was 
content  to  give  them  truce.  Which  the  Athe- 
nians contemning,  sent  him  away  without  any 
answer.  After  this,  they  were  putting  themselves 
into  order  of  battle  one  against  another :  but 
Gylippus  finding  the  Syracusiaus  troubled,  and 
not  easily  ialling  into  their  ranks,  led  back  his 
army  in  a  more  open  ground.  Nicias  led  not  the 
Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  bis 
own  fortification.  And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came 
not  up,  withdrew  his  army  into  the  top  called 
Temenites^;  where  he  lodged  all  night.  The  next 
day,  he  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
embattled  them  before  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  might  not  send  succour  to 
any  other  place ;  but  a  part  also  they  sent  to  the  TheSTmcBM 
fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  "^ 

<  ["  And  be  cfaani^  to  come  at  harbour,  of  seven  or  eight  stadia ; 

the  critical  moment,  at  which  the  save"  &c.] 

AlbeniaDF  had  already  fiiiished  a  '  [That  is.  the  Tovk  which  sepa- 

doable  wall  reaehing  to  the  great  rated  Tycha  and  Ncapolis.] 
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VII.       they  found  within  it :  for  the  place  was  out  of 

^EAR  xTiit  ^^S^*  *^  ^^®  Athenians.  The  same  day  the  Syra- 
A.c  414.  cusians  also  took  an  Athenian  galley,  as  it  entered 
into  the  great  haven. 
The  syracusjant  4.  After  this,  the  Syracusiaus  and  their  confede- 
^wds^thi^uMiT  rates  began  a  wall  through  Epipolae,  from  the  city 
«.eS^;JL"r 'awards  the  single  cross  wall*  upwards:  that  the 
of  the  wall  of    Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it,  might  be 

the  AtheniaiM.  ^  ?       i_ 

excluded  from  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further 
on.  And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made 
an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up 
again :  and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  the  wall 
was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night,  went 
to  assault  it.  But  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it, 
(for  they  lodged  all  night  without  the  wall),  went 
presently  to  relieve  it :  which  Gylippus  perceiving, 
again  retired^.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they 
had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part 
themselves :  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 
The  Athenians  thc  chargc  of  their  confederates.     Also  it  seemed 

fortify  Pl«nn,y.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^j^y  ^^^  pj^^^  ^^^^^    Plcmmy- 

rium.  It  is  a  promontory  over  against  the  city, 
which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great 
haven  straiteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same  :  which 
fortified,  he  thought  would  facilitate  the  bringing 
in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  For  by  this  means, 
their  galleys  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven'  of 
the  Syracusians :  and  not  upon  every  motion  of 
the  navy  of  the  enemies,  to  be  to  come  out  against 

^  \irpbQ  rb  iyKagciov :  **  towards  that  is,  their  wall  of  circumvalla- 

the  cross  wall  of  the  Syractuans*'* :  tion,  which  ran  across  this  new  wall, 

that  is,  so  as  lo  meet  ihe  former  cross  Thirl. — "  in  a  cross  direction" :  that 

wall,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  is,  across  the  Athenian  wall.  Am.] 
Athenians,  vi.  100.  G61.—**  towards        '  ["  Retreated  hastily".] 
thc  cross  wall  of  thc  AUienians'^ :        '  The  lesser  haven,  [Laccius]. 
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them,  as  they  were  before,  from  the  bottom  of  the       vii. 
[great]  haven.    And  he  had  his  mind  set  chiefly    „j,  „,„.' 
now  upon  the  war  by  sea  :  seeing  his  hopes  by     * "  *i*. 
land  diminished  since  the  arrival   of    Gylippus. 
Having  therefore  drawn  his  army  and  galleys  to 
that  place,  he  built  about  it  three  fortifications, 
wherein  he  placed  his  baggage ;  and  where  now 
also  lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage, 
and  the  nimblest  of  his  galleys'.     Hereupon  prin- 
cipally ensued  the  first  occasion  of  the  great  loss 
of  his  sea  soldiers.     For  having  but  little  water, 
and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out 
also  to  fetch  in  wood,  they  were  continually  inter- 
cepted by  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  that   were 
masters  of  the  field.    For  the  third  part  of  the 
Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town 
called  Olympieium*,  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium 
from  going  abroad  to  spoil  the  country.     Nicias  Kid«  wodnh 
was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  lrr,'in^««fct 
of  the  Corinthian  galleys  :  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  ^„''Ji^™J^ 
twenty  galleys,  with  order  to  wait  for  them  about  "•** 
Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  the  passage  there  into 
Sicily. 

5.  Gylippus  in  the  meantime  went  on  with  the  <5j"pp" ««* 
wall  through  Epipolse,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  tndGghuihwith 
there  by  the  Athenians^  and  withal  drew  out  the  ^^'^'T^ 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  beyond  the  |^"^,^J^'' 
point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brouscht  them  ^  finiihea  bii 

1.        ,  ,  ...  ,  ,    ,         .    1         ■  win.  md  utterly 

forth  put  them  into  their  order;  and  the  Athenians,  adudedtiu 


'  ["  And  bis  tigbling  galleys".]  ihrinselves  :  aoil  Iqn  Ibe  Sjnicu- 

*  ["  At  Poticboe  Dear  ibe  Oljm-  sans  and   ibeir  allies  continually 

pieium".  Goeller.]  dr.iwn  out  and  in  battle  ana;  in 

»  ["  Using  the  stones  wbtch  the  advance  of   tbe  wall.      And    the 

Atbenians  had  before  laid  there  fiii  Athenians,  on  tbe  other  side,  ^c."] 
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Ol.91.3. 
proceeding  of 
the  wall  of  the 
Atheniaiu, 


on  the  other  side,  embattled  themselves  against 
them.  Gylippus,  when  he  saw  his  time,  began  the 
battle  :  and  being  come  to  hands,  they  fought  be- 
tween the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the 
Syracnsians  and  their  confederates  had  no  use  at 
all  of  their  horsemen.  The  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates  being  overcome,  and  the  Athenians 
having  given  them  truce  to  take  up  their  dead  and 
erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army, 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his 
own  fault ;  who  by  pitching  the  battle  so  far  within 
the  fortifications,  had  deprived  them  of  the  use 
both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters  ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again :  and  wished 
them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and  for  courage,  it  were  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured,  that  being  Peloponuesians 
and  Dorians,  they  should  not  master  and  drive  out 
of  the  country  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  rabble  of 
mixed  nations. 

6.  After  this,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he 
brought  out  the  array  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  thought  it  necessary,  if  not  to  begin 
the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set  light  by  the  wall 
in  hand^:  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  but  little  of 
passing  the  point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would 
give  the  enemy  advantage,  both  to  win  if  he  fought, 
and  not  to  fight  unless  he  listed)^:  did  therefore 
also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syracusians.  Gylippus, 
when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  farther  with- 


*  [**  The  wall  which  was  now  they    foup^ht   and    conquered,   or 
drawing  near  to  theirs".]  whether  they  fought  not":  that  is, 

*  ["And  proceeding,  would  make  victory  would  no  longer  be  of  any 
it  aU  one  to  the  Athenians  whether  use  to  them.  Goell.] 
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out  the  walls  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the       vn. 
onset.     His  horsemen  and  darters  he  placed  upon    ;,.,  „,„; 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  ground  enough,  to     a.c;.4h. 
which  neither  of  their  walls  extended.     And  these 
horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  charging  upon 
the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight :  by  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  by  the  Syracusians  overcome  likewise,  and 
driven  headlong  within  their  fortifications.    The 
night  following,  the  Syracusians  brought  up  their 
wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  DO  longer  binder  them,  but  should  be  utterly 
unable,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose 
the  city. 

7.  After  this,  the  other  twelve  galleys  of  theTh,n«iofiiH 
Corinthians,  Ambraciotes,  and  Leucadians,  unde-  froi^M^" 
scried  of  the  Athenian  galleys  that  lay  in  wait  for  ^C^^^^"' 
them,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  command  of""'^'!^'" 
Erasinides,  a  Corinthian  :  and  helped  the  Syracu- 
sians to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall'. 

Now  Gylippus  went  up  and  down  Sicily,  raising  OTiippaigoetb 
forces  both  for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  ^^S'^tt"* 
side  all  such  cities  as  formerly  either  had  not  been  1^'^"' '" 
forward,  or  had  wholly  abstained  from  the  war. 
Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  Syracusians 
and   Corinthians,  were  sent  to  Lacedamou  and 
Corinth,  to  procure  new  forces  to  be  transported 
either  in  ships  or  boats,  or  how  they  could ;  be- 
cause the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  Athens  for  the 

'  ["  Helped  the  Sjiacusans  to  beyond  the  AtheDian  wull :  which 

build  up  to  tbe  cross  nail";  Ihal  is,  Goellei  explains,  liy  supposing  that 

the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  which  intbeirbastelhejbuilttiieexttemit]'  > 

erossed  the  Syracusan  wall.  In  the  al  the  Athrnian  line  first,  and  the 

Ustcbapter.theSyracusans  are  said  Corinthians  now  helped  them  to  lill 

to  have  already  brought  their  wall  up  the  inlrrral.] 
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Nicias  writeth  to 


eased  of  his 
charge. 


VII.  like.  In  the  meantime,  the  Syraeusians  both 
manned  their  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselves, 
as  intending  to  take  in  hand  that  part  also :  and 
were  otherwise  exceedingly  encouraged. 

8.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength 
piy.^d  to'iT  ^f  ^^^  enemy  and  his  own  necessities  daily  increas- 
ing, he  also  sent  messengers  to  Athens,  both  at 
other  times  and  often,  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
action  that  passed  :  and  now  especially,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly 
sent  for  those  away  that  were  there  already,  or 
sent  a  great  supply  unto  them,  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety.  And  fearing  lest  such  as  he  sent,  through 
want  of  utterance  or  judgment  \  or  through  desire 
to  please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  other- 
wise than  they  were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter : 
conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians  should  best 
know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could  now  bie 
suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore 
enter  into  deliberation  upon  true  grounds.  With 
these  letters,  and  other  their  instructions,  the 
messengers  took  their  journey.  And  Nicias  in  the 
meantime  having  a  care  to  the  well  guarding  of 
his  camp,  was  wary  of  entering  into  any  voluntary 
dangers. 

9.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  general 
for  the  Athenians,  with  Perdiccas,  together  with 
many  Thracians  warring  against  Amphipolis,  took 
not  the  city ;  but  bringing  his  galleys  about  into 
Strymcn,  besieged  it  from  the  river,  lying  at  Ime- 
raeum.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

J  0.  The  next  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias 


The  Athenians 
besiege  Amphi- 
polis. 


The  end  of  the 

eighteenth 

suiomer. 


*  [Bekker  kc,  fivrtinjc :  "  of  memoigr''.    GocU.  Arn.  vulgo,  yvw/Ai|£.] 
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arrived  at  Athens  ;  and  having  spoken  what  they 
had  in  chai^,  and  answered  to  such  questions  as 
they  were  asked,  they  presented  the  letter  :  which 
the  clerk  of  the  city',  standing  forth,  read  unto  the 
Athenians,  containing  as  foUoweth  : 

11.  "  Athenians,  you  know  by  many'  other  myi. 
letters  what  hath  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less  "j 
needful  for  you  to  be  informed  of  the  state  we  are  " 
in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it,  at  this  present. 
"When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracus- 
ians,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built 
the  walls  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus 
a  Lacedaemonian,  with  an  army  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  also  out  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily ; 
and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by  as :  but  in 
the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 
darters,  we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon 
giving  over  our  walling  up  of  the  city  for  the  mul- 
titude of  our  enemies,  we  now  sit  still.  Nor*  can 
we  indeed  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army,  because 
some  part  of  the  men  of  arms  are  employed  to  de- 
fend our  walls.  And  they  have  bnilt  a  single  wall 
up  to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to 


'{Tberewerethieedifferentsecre-  last  editiuD  Bekkerbas  included  in 
tariea.  The  secretary  of  the  Pry-  brackets  the  word  tdUi^c-  Goellet 
laneiniD,  who  was  chosen  bj  lot,  observes  that  the  Athenians  had  not 
and  cbaoged  with  each  Frylaneia :  yet  been  twelve  months  in  Sicily; 
be  had  charge  of  the  votes  and  pro-  and  the  passaf^  bein^  four  months 
ceedings  of  the  council.  Another  (see  ti.  QI),  Nidas  could  scarcely 
ns  elected  by  the  council,  to  take  in  that  time  hare  sent  many  mes- 
charge  of  the  laws.  The  third,  the  sages, — Consistently  with  ch.  8,  the 
one  here  meant,  was  chosen  by  the  word  JirivroXoTc  must  be  taken  in 
people,  and  read  documents,  when  the  sense  otoral  despatches.  Thirl.] 
necessaiy,  to  the  assembly  and  the  *  ["We  now  sit  still:  (for  we  can- 
council.  Hem).J137,]  not  have  the  useofourwholearmy 

'  ["  In  other  messages".    In  his  flic.) :  and  tliey  have  built"  &c.] 
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VII.       enclose  it,  except  one  should  come  with  a  great 
army  and  win  that  cross  wall  of  theirs  by  assault. 


YBAR  XYIII. 


A.C.414.  And  so  it  is,  that  we  who  seemed  to  besiege  others, 
Letter  of  Nida..  arc  bcsicgcd  oursclves  for  so  much  as  concerneth 
the  land :  for  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  by  reason 
of  their  cavalry.  12.  They  have  also  sent  ambas- 
sadors for  another  army  into  Peloponnesus:  and 
Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both 
to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the  war  as 
have  not  yet  stirred,  and  of  others  to  get,  if  he 
can,  both  more  land-soldiers  and  more  munition 
for  their  navy.  For  they  intend,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  land  with 
their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.  For'  though  our 
fleet  (which  they  also  have  heard)  were  vigorous 
at  first,  both  for  soundness  of  the  galleys  and  en- 
tireness  of  the  men:  yet  our  galleys  are  now  soaked^ 
with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and  our  men  con- 
sumed. For  we  want  the  means  to  haul  a-land 
our  galleys,  and  trim^  them :  because  the  galleys 
of  the  enemy,  as  good  as  ours  and  more  in  number, 
do  keep  us  in  a  continual  expectation  of  assault, 
which  they  manifestly  endeavour^.  And  seeing  it 
is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they  have 
therefore  liberty  to  dry  their  galleys  at  their  plea- 
sure :  for  they  lie  not,  as  we,  in  attendance  upon 
others.  13.  Nay,  we  could  hardly  do  it,  though 
we  had  many  galleys  spare,  and  were  not  con- 

^  [*^  And  let  none  think  it  so  great  care.  Hemsterh.  ad  Lucian.  Cont] 
a  matter  that  they  should  attack  us  ^  ['*  Keep  us  in  continual  expect- 
even  by  sea.  For  though''  &c.]  ation  of  an  assault    And  they  are 

'  f"  Are  now  leaky".]  manifestly  practising  themselves ; 

'  IStayf/v^ai :  naves  subductas  sic-  and  it  is  in  their  own  choice"  &c.] 
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Strained,  as  now,  to  keep  watch  upon  them  with       vu. 
our  whole  nnmber.    For  should  we  abate  though    „„,„„' 
but  a  little  of  our  observance,  we  should  want  pro-     *c  *i*- 

,  .    ,  ,      .  *^  Ot.91.8. 

vision  :  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass  so  near  LeturofNkiu. 
their  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  our  mariners  both  formerly  have  been, 
and  are  now  wasted.  For  our  mariners,  fetching 
wood  and  water  and  foraging  far  off,  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  horsemen  :  and  our  slaves',  now  we 
are  on  equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As 
for  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by 
coQstriunt,  return  presently  to  their  cities ;  and 
others  having  been  levied  at  first  with  great  wages, 
thinking  they  came  to  enrich  themselves  rather 
than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy  make  so 
strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their 
expectation  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly 
take  pretext  to  be  gone  that  they  may  serve  the 
enemy,  and  partly,  Sicily  being  large,  shift  them- 
selves away  every  one  as  he  can.  Some  there  are 
also,  who  having  bought  here  Hyccarian  slaves^ 
have  gotten  the  captains  of  galleys  to  accept  of  them 
in  the  room  of  themselves,  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  purity  of  our  naval  strength.  14.  To  you  I 
write,  who  know  how  small  a  time  any  fleet  conti- 
□uetb  in  the  height  of  vigour  :  and  how  few  of  the 
mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 
of  a  galley  and  how  to  contain  the  oar.  But  of  all, 
my  greatest  trouble  is  this  :  that  being  general,  T 
can  neither  make  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures 
are  hard  to  be  governed),  nor  get  mariners  in  any 

'  [OfpdiTMTte.  "  ministri  nauta-  •  Tbese  were  they  wbich  Niciss, 
roiD":sicftpi!ir(>vr(ciii)litunisunt,  upon  the  taking  of  I];i;uaTa,  made 
ir.  16.    Goeller.]  sale  of  himself.  (;Seevi.e2.] 
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VII.       Other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do  from  many 
places),  and  must  of  necessity  have  themfrora  whence 


YEAR  XVIII. 


A.C  414.     we  brought  both  those  we  have  and  those  we  have 

Ol.  01  8. 

Letter  of  Niciag.  lost*.  For  our  uow  Confederate  cities,  Naxos  and 
Catana,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy 
but  that  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of  Italy 
that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we 
are  now  in  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 
them,  the  war  were  at  an  end  and  we  expugned 
without  another  stroke. 

"  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more 
pleasing  than  these,  but  not  more  profitable :  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the 
affairs  here,  when  you  go  to  council  upon  them. 
Withal,  because  I  know  your  natures  to  be  such, 
as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  afterwards 
when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly  you  will  call 
in  question  them  that  write  it,  I  thought  best  to 
write  the  truth  for  my  own  safety's  sake.  1 5.  And 
now  think  thus :  that  though  we  have  carried  our- 
selves, both  captains  and  soldiers,  in  that  for  which 
we  came  at  first  hither,  unblameably ;  yet  since  all 
Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 
pected out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  (for 
those  we  have  here  are  not  enough  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces)  either  to  send  for  these  away,  or  to 
send  hither  another  army,  both  of  land  and  sea-sol- 
diers, no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not  a  little; 
and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no 
longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  with  the  stone 
[in  the  kidneys].     I  must  crave  your  pardon^     I 

'[**  Nor  get  supplies  for  the  ships    daily  consumption  are  limited  to 
from  any  place,  (which  the  enemy    what  we  hrought  with  us".  Am.] 
&c.),  hut  our  stock  in  hand  and  our        '  [**  Consideration :  for  I  &c."] 


^ 


[^ 
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have  done  you  many  good  services  k(  iJ^fp 
of  your  armies,  when  I  bad  my  health.  W^atj 
will  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  and  a.c.414. 
delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy  will  soon  have  fur- 
nished himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids :  and  though 
those  from  Peloponnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you 
look  not  to  it,  they  will  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as 
before,  and  partly  by  preventing  you  with  speed." 

16.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
Nicias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  Th.  Atii<nii>n> 
read,  though  they  released  not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  ™ew''«il^"i^ 
yet  for  the  present,  till  such  time  as  others  chosen  ^J™*""- 
to  be  in  commission  might  arrive,  they  joined  with 
him  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army, 
Menander  and  Euthydemon:  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  his 
sickness.  They  concluded  likewise  to  send  another 
army,  as  well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athen- 
ians enrolled^  and  of  their  confederates.  And  for 
fellow-generals  with  Nicias,  they  elected  Demos- 
thenes the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  the 
son  of  Thucles.  Eurymedon  they  sent  awaypresently 
for  Sicily  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with 
ten  galleys  and  twenty'  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 
them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there 
was  care  taken  of  them.  17.  But  Demosthenes 
staying,  made  preparation  for  the  voyage  to  set 
out  early  the  next  spring :  and  sent  unto  the  con- 
federates, appointing  what  forces  they  should  pro- 
vide, and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  them  with 
money  and  galleys  and  men  of  arms. 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  galleys  about  ■""■?  «"■> 

•*     °  ■' IwentjBdkji 

'  [Haack.  Popp.  Thirl.  Am.  "  120".— Goell.  Bekk.  "  20".] 
VOL.  IX.  R 


^- — ^ 
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viT.       Peloponnesus,  to  watch  that  none  should  go  over 
into  Sicily  from  Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.     For 


TBAR  XTIII. 


A.C.418.     the  Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors  were  come 

Naupactu's,  to    to  thcm  aud  had  brought  news  of  the  amendment 

ri^oii'^L^'s^rom    of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that 

SSr'forow^ito  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  thither  those  other  galleys  before : 

Sicily.  but  now  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  more, 

and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  be  transported  into 

Sicily  in  ships  ^;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did  the 

like  for  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.   The  Corinthians 

manned  five-and-twenty  galleys,  to  present  battle 

to  the  fleet  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus :  that  the 

ships  with  the  men  of  arms,  whilst  the  Athenians 

attended  these  galleys  so  embattled  against  them, 

might  pass  by  unhindered. 

TheLacedamon-      1 8.  Thc  Lacedaemouiaus,  as  they  intended  before, 

IJ^dTAtSLr  ^^d  being  also  instigated  to  it  by  the  Syracusians 

and  fortifj  Dece-  ^nd  Corinthiaus,  upon  advertisement  now  of  the 

jeia,  supposing  ^  ^        r 

the  Athenians  to  Atheuiaus'  ucw  supply  for  Sicily  prepared  likewise 
p^.""  to  invade  Attica ;  thereby  to  divert  them.  And 
Alcibiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifying 
of  Deceleia,  and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  heartened  thereunto 
principally,  because  they  thought  the  Athenians 
having  in  hand  a  double  war,  one  against  them 
and  another  against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the 
easier  pulled  down :  and  because  they  conceived 
the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  in  themselves  *. 
For  in  the  former  war,  the  injury  proceeded  from* 
their  own  side  :  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered 
Plataea  in  time  of  peace ;  and  because  also,  whereas 


'  [**  In  ships  of  burthen".]  was  in  them"  (the  Athenians).] 

^  ["  The  first  breach  of  the  peace        '  ["  Rather  from  their  own  side".] 
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it  was  inserted  in  the  former  articles,  that  arms  vii. 
shonld  not  be  carried  against  such  as  would  stand  ''„'„„^ 
to  trial  of  judgment,  they  had  refused  such  trial  a.c.4is. 
when  the  Athenians  offered  it.  And  they  thought 
all  their  misfortunes  had  deservedly  be&Ilen  them 
for  that  cause :  remembering  amongst  others,  the 
calamity  at  Pylos.  But  when  the  Athenians  with  * 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail'  had  spoiled  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Epidaums,  and  of  Prasix  and  other  places, 
and  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  in  Pylos  had 
taken  booty  in  the  country  about ;  and  seeing  that 
as  often  as  there  arose  any  controversy  touching 
any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians offering  trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it : 
then  indeed,  the  liacedsemonians  conceiving  the 
Athenians  to  be  in  the  same  fault  that  themselves 
had  been  in  before,  betook  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  war.  And  this  winter,  they  sent  about  unto 
their  confederates  to  make  ready  iron,  and  all 
instruments  of  fortification.  And  for  the  aid  they 
were  to  transport  in  ships  to  the  Sicilians,  they 
both  made  provision  amongst  themselves,  and 
compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  like. 
So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

19.   The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,    ikab  m. 
earlier  than  ever  before^  the  Lacedaemonians  aadiju'in,X°°'* 
their  confederates  entered  with  their  army  10^0*^"^^^^" 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
Archidamus,  tlieir  king.    And  first  they  wasted 
the  champagne  country  ;  and  then  went  in  hand 
with  the  wall  at  Deceleia,  dividing  thework  amongst 

'  [For  this  expeditioD,  Ke  ri.  105.]  '  ["Very  earlj  indeed".] 
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Til.  the  army,  accordiDg  to  their  cities.  This  Deceleia 
TSUI  XIX."  '^  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most ',  but  one 
A.C41S.  hundred  and  twenty  fnrlongs  :  and  about  as  moch 
or  a  little  more  from  Boeotia.  This  fort  they  made 
in  the  plaiu,  and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that 
could  be  to  annoy  the  Athenians,  and  in  sight  of 
'  the  city.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  con- 
federates in  Attica,  went  on  with  their  forti6cation. 
rh*  PeioptmnH-  They  in  Peloponnesus,  sent  away  their  ships  with 
Mr'^a,"^  the  men  of  arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily  : 
"  siriij.  p^  which  the  Lacedemonians,  out  of  the  best  of 
their  Helotes  and  men  made  newly  free",  sent  in 
the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander :  and  the  Boeotians  three  hundred, 
under  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicou,  Thebans, 
and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.  And  these  set  forth 
first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Tsenarus  in  Laconia.  After 
them  a  little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and 
part  mercenary  Arcadians  ;  and  Alexarchus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, for  captain.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two 
hundred  with  them  that  went  from  Corinth,  and 
Sargeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  Now  the  twenty- 
five  Corinthian  galleys  that  were  manned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  galleys  of  Athens  which 
were  at  Naupactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of 
arms  in  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  might  get 
away  :  for  which  purpose  they  were  also  set  out 
at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships  so  much  as  upon  the 
galleys. 

20.  In  the  meantime  also  the  Athenians,  whilst 

'  ["  About  ISO  stadia".]  '  [woffa/iw^wv :  see  ».  34,  note.] 
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Deceleia  was  fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the       vn. 

spring,  sent  twenty'  galleys  about  Peloponnesus    '„.,  ,,j" 

under  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son  of  Apollo-     a.c..iis. 

doms ;  with  order  when  he  came  to  Argos,  to  take 

aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were 

to  send  them,  according  to  league^:  and  sent  away  TiwAUteniuu 

Demosthenes  (as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily,  ^""^^^ 

with  threescore  galleys  of  Athens  and  five  of  Chios,  ^^t- 

and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  arms  of  the 

roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they 

could  get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates 

of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war".     But  be  had 

order  to  join  first  with  Charicles,  and  help  him  to 

make  warfirst  uponLaconia.  So  Demosthenes  went 

to  j^gina,  and  stayed  there  both  for  the  remnant 

of  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for 

Charicles  till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  ariippm  per- 
Gylippus  also  returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  ^ulutol^w 
him  from  the  cities  he  had  dealt  withal  as  great  ^^  ™- 
forces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them.     And 
having  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  galleys  as  they 
could,  and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea :  and  that 
he  hoped  thereby  to  perform  somewhat  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  worthy  the 
danger.    Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least 
means  of  getting  them  to  undertake  the  Athenians 
with  their  navy :  who  told  them,  "  that  neither  the 

'  ["  Thirty  galJejs".]  '  ["  As  munj  of  ihe  ialanders  m 

'  ["  With  ordei  to   go  also   to  thej  could  get  from  all  sides,  and 

Argos,  and  summoD  oa  shipboard,  from  the  rest  of  tbeir  allies,  Ifaeii 

according  to  the  league,  the  hoplibe  subjects,   getting  whatsoever  ibey 

of  the  ArgiTee".}  might  have  of  use  for  the  war".] 
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Athenians  bad  this  skill  by  sea  hereditary,  or  from 
everlasting ;  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
Syracusians,  and  forced  to  become  seamen  by  the 
Medes :  and  that  to  daring  men,  snch  as  the  Athe- 
nians are,  they  are  most  formidable  that  are  as 
daring  against  them  ;  for  wherewith  they  terrify 
their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the  advan- 
tage of  power,  bat  boldness  of  enterprising,  with 
the  same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by 
their  enemies'".  "He  knew  it,"  he  said,  "cer- 
tainly, that  the  Syracusians  by  their  unexpected 
daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy,  would  get 
more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fear  it  would 
cause,  than  the  Athenians  should  endamage  them 
by  their  odds  of  skill."  He  bade  them  therefore  to 
make  trial  of  their  navy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer. 
The  Syracusians,  on  these  persuasions  of  Gylippus 
and  Hermocrates,  and  others  if  any  were,  became 
now  extremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea  :  and  pre- 
sently manned  their  galleys.  - 
u  22.  Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew 
out  his  whole  power  of  land  soldiers  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  night,  meaning  to  go  himself  and  assault 
the  fortifications  iu  Plemmyriura*:  withal  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Syracusians,  by  appointment,  thirty-five 
of  them  came  up  towards  it  out  of  the  great  haven; 
and  forty-five  more  came  about  oat  of  the  little 
haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,  with  purpose 
to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to 

'  ["  They  (the  Syraeusans)  loo,  in  the  rear  of  the  AlheoiaD  liow, 

maj  in  like  tnnnDer  strike  the  same  L-rosied  the  Annpns,  uDd  came  upon 

fear  into  tbem".]  Plemni^rium  along  the  tnble-ltnd 

'  [He  manihedoDtorthecitrbj  estendiug  from  the  sea  to  the  fort 

Epipcds, descended  inu>  the  plain  and  temple  of  Olympieium.  Am] 


a 
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Plemmyrium,  that  the  Athenians  m^ht  be  troubled       vii, 
on  both  sides.    But  the  Athenians  having  quickly    -^^^ 
manned  sixty  galleys  to  oppose  them;  with  twenty-     a.c.4i 
five  of  them  they  fought  with  the  thirty-five  of 
the  Syracosians  in  the  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  those  that  came  about  from  the 
little  haven'.    And  these  fought  presently  before 
the   month  of  the  great  haven,  and  held  each 
other  to  it  for  a  long  time  ;  one  side  endeavouring 
to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.     23.  In  Thespui 
the  meantime,  Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmy-  ^^J^^" 
rium  being  now  come  down  to  the  water  side,  and  Pi™mjriL 
having  their  minds  busied  upon  the  fight  of  the 
galleys)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
assaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  coald  come 
hack  agun  to  defend  them ;  and  possessed  first 
the  greatest,  and  afterwards  the  two  lesser :  for 
they  that  watched  in  these,  when  they  saw  the 
greatest  so  easily  taken,  durst  stay  no   longer. 
They  that  fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  first  wall, 
and  pat  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain 
ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp  :  for  whilst  the  Sy- 
racnsiam  in  the  great  haven  had  yet  the  better  in 
the  fight  upon  the  water,  they  gave  them  chase 
with  one  nimble  galley'.     But  by  that  time  that 

'  ["  Froin  the  dotk-jard".]  h&d  in  the  double-wall  from  the 

'  p'And  the  men  in  Ibe   firat-  cragofTeraeniteslothesea, where, 

talieD  fott,  so  Duny  at  least  as  as  appears  in  chap  II,  was  sta- 

escaped  to  cert^n  boats  and  mei-  lioned  a  part  of  thdr  arm;.    And 

chmt-sbips,  with  some   difficulty  to  keep  up  the  rbmmunicRtion  be- 

reached  the  camp :  for  the  Sytacu-  tween  Plemmyrium  and  the  double- 

nns  at  this  time  haring  the  best  of  wall,  ibey  still  kept  a  naval  camp  in 

the  fight  with  the  ships  in  the  great  the  bay  (/luxv)  o^  ttiB  great  baren 

haven,  they  were  chased   by  one  near  Dascon:  for  that  all  their  ships 

nimble  galley". — "Tbecanip",tbHt  did  not  remove  to  Piemmyrtum, 

ii,  ihe  camp  which  the  Athenians  appears  from  ch.  4  and  93.  To  that 
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VII.       the  other  two  walls  w^ere  taken,  the  Syracusians 
— ' — *    upon  the  water  were  overcome :  and  the  Athenians 

YEAB  XIX.  * 

AC. 413.     which  fled  from  those  two  walls  got  to  their  camp 

Ol.  91  3  «^  *. 

The  Atheniiins  with  morc  casc.      For   those  Syracnsian  galleys 
^t^th^victory   ^j^^^  f^^gj^j.  j^gf^^g   ^^^  haven's  mouth,   having 

beaten  back  the  Athenians,  entered  in  disorder ; 
and  falling  foul  one  on  another,  gave  away  the 
victory  unto  the  Athenians  :  who  put  to  flight  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
before  been  overcome  within  the  haven,  and  sunk 
eleven  galleys  of  the  Syracusians  and  slew  most  of 
the  men  aboard  them,  save  only  the  men  of  three 
galleys,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of  their  own  gal- 
leys they  lost  only  three.  When  they  had  drawn 
to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracusian  galleys,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  against 
Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

24.  The  Syracusians,  though  such  were  their 
success  in  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  they  won  the  for- 
tification in  Plemmyrium;  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last 
taken,  they  demolished :  but  two  they  repaired, 
and  kept  with  a  garrison.  At  the  taking  of  these 
walls,  many  men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  alive : 
and  their  goods,  which  altogether  was  a  great 
matter,  were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using 
these  works  for  their  storehouse,  there  was  in 
them  much  wealth  and  victual  belonging  unto 
merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  galleys. 
For  there  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  galleys,  be- 
sides other  furniture  ;  and  three  galleys  drawn  to 


navalcampiirstof  all,  therefore,  be-    Plerarayrium ;  and  tbence  to  the 
took  themselves  the  fugitives  from    double-wall.    Goell.] 
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land.  And  this  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  was  it  that 
most  and  principally  impaired  the  Athenians* 
army.  For  the  entrance  of  their  provision  was 
now  no  longer  safe ;  for  the  Syracnsians  lying 
against  them  there  with  their  galleys,  kept  them 
out,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  in  unto  them 
bnt  by  fight:  and  the  army  besides  was  thereby 
otherwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

25.  After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Agatharchus,  a 
Syracnsian.  Of  which  one  carried  ambassadors 
into  Peloponnesus,  to  declare  what  hope  they  had 
now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a 
sharper  war  in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into 
Italy,  upon  intelligence  of  certain  vessels  laden 
with  commodities  coming  to  the  Athenian  army : 
which  also  they  met  with,  and  destroyed  most  of 
them  ;  and  the  timber,  which  for  building  of  gal- 
leys the  Athenians  had  ready  framed,  they  burned 
in  the  territory  of  Caulonia.  After  this  they  went 
to  Locri :  and  riding  here,  there  came  unto  them 
one  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of  arms  of 
the  Thespians,  whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard, 
and  went  homeward  by  the  coast.  The  Athenians 
that  watched  for  them  with  twenty  galleys  at  Me- 
gara,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in 
her ;  but  could  not  take  the  rest :  so  that  they 
escaped  through  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also  a 
light  skirmish  in  the  haven  of  Syracuse,  about  the 
piles  which  the  Syracusians  had  driven  down 
before  their  old  harbour',  to  the  end  that  the  gal- 

'  ["  Their  old  (►eaiTOiiwi')  docks  lhe"dock-jaTd";  Jiriwio»',a"  (own 
under  cover";  wbercin  ships  were  having  a  duck-jard".  See  ii.  84, 
built  or  repaired,    fiiiipiav  (i^h.  22)    i.  30,  and  the  Echoliast.    Goell.] 
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leys  might  ride  within,  and  the  Athenians  not 
annoy  them  by  assault.  The  Athenians  having 
brought  to  the  place  a  ship  of  huge  greatness', 
fortified  with  wooden  turrets  and  covered  agmust 
fire,  caused  certain  men  with  [little]  boats  to  go 
and  fasten  cords  unto  the  piles,  and  so  broke*  tiiem 
up  with  craning.  Some  also  the  divers  did  cut 
up  with  saws.  In  tbe  meantime  the  Syracusians 
from  the  harbour",  and  they  from  the  great  ship, 
shot  at  each  other:  till  in  the  end  the  greatest 
part  of  the  piles  were  by  the  Athenians  gotten  up. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  up  those  piles 
which  lay  hidden.  For  some  of  them  they  had  so 
driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not  above  the  water : 
so  that  he  that  should  come  near,  was  in  danger  to 
be  thrown  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock*.  But  these 
also  for  reward,  the  divers  went  down  and  sawed 
asunder.  But  tbe  Syracusians  continually  drave 
down  other  in  their  stead.  Other  devices  they  had 
against  each  other,  as  was  not  unlikely  between 
armies  so  near  opposed :  and  many  light  skirmishes 
passed,  and  attempts  of  all  kinds  were  put  in 
execution.  The  Syracusians  moreover  sent  am- 
bassadors, some  Corinthians,  some  Ambraciotes, 
and  some  Lacedeemouians,  unto  the  cities  about 
them'' :  to  let  them  know  that  tbey  had  won  Plem- 
myrinm ;  and  that  in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were 
not  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but 

'  [nvpuif6pov  ■■  "  of  the  burlhen  *  ["  Dragged  them  up".] 

of  teo  thousand  talmti" ;  oi,  aceord-  '  ["  The  covered  docks'' .] 

ing  to  those  who  use  the  form  ^tir-  *  ["  So  that  it  waa  dangerous  to 

piaiuf6pov,  of  ten  thousand  ampho-  sail  Dear  them,  lest  not  seeing  tbein 

ra:   the  burthen   of   ships   being  une  should  be   stranded  as  on  a 

Teckoned  in  both  talents  and  an-  rock".] 

phoriB.]  '  [That  is  to  say,  in  Sicily.] 
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by  their  own  disorder ;  and  also  to  show  what 
hope  they  were  in  in  other  respects,  and  to  entreat 
their  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces :  forsomuch 
as  the  Athenians  expecting  another  army,  if  they 
would  send  aid  before  it  came  whereby  to  over- 
throw that  which  they  had  now  there,  the  war 
would  be  at  an  end.  Thus  stood  the  affairs  of 
Sicily. 

26.  Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he 
was  to  carry  to  the  succoor  of  those  in  Sicily  were  il 
gotten  together,  put  to  sea  from  ^gina,  and  sailing  "* 
into  Peloponnesus  joined  with  Charicles  and  the 
thirty  galleys  that  were  with  him.  And  having 
takeu  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives, 
came  to  Laconia ;  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Epidaurus  Limera.  From  thence  going 
to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  is  over  against  the 
island  Cythera,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo', 
they  wasted  a  part  of  the  country :  and  fortified 
an  isthmus  there,  both  that  the  Helotes  might  have 
a  refoge  in  it  running  away  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  that  freebooters  from  thence,  as  from 
Pylus,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory 
adjoining.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in, 
Demosthenes  himself  went  on  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go  thence 
speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles  having  stayed 
to  finish  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification, 
went  afterwards  with  his  thirty  galleys  to  Athens : 
and  the  Argives  also  went  home. 

27-  The  same  winter  also  came  to  Athens  a 
thousand  and  three  himdred  targetiers,  of  those 

■  ["To  where  is  the  temple  of    conia".   Cythera  was  also  tlie  oame 
Apollo,  opposite  to  Cylhcni  of  La-    of  a  town  in  Cjprus.] 
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VI  r.       called  Machaerophori  *  of  the  race  of  them  that  are 
' — ' — '    called  Dii :  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Demos- 

YEAR   XIX.  ^  "  /^ 

A.C.413.  thenes  into  Sicily.  But  coming  too  late,  the  Athe- 
Thearosofthe  nians  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  into 
to^rtTto  80°°"^  Thrace,  as  being  too  chargeable  a  matter  to  enter- 
into  Sicily.  tain  them  only  for  the  war  in  Deceleia :  for  theif 
pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  the  day. 
The  incoinraodi.  For  Dcccleia  being  this  summer  fortified  first  by 

ties  which  befell  .  v  v     i  j     ^i  t_        a"i_  i       •^" 

the  Athenians  by  the  wholc  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities 
S^De^dt^°°  maintained  with  a  garrison^  by  turns,  much  enda- 
maged the  Athenians  ;  and  weakened  their  estate, 
both  by  destroying  their  commodities  and  consum- 
ing of  their  men,  so  as  nothing  more.  For  the 
former  invasions,  having  been  short,  hindered  them 
not  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  But  now,  the  enemy  continually 
lying  upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary 
garrison  making  incursions  and  fetching  in  booty, 
Agis  the  king  of  Lacedaemon  being  always  there 
in  person  and  diligently  prosecuting  the  war :  the 
Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted. 
For  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  but  also  above  twenty  thousand  of  their 
slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy,  whereof  the  greatest 
part  were  artificers :  besides  they  lost  all  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  And  by  the  continual  going  out 
of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  to 
Deceleia  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses 
became  partly  lamed  through  incessant  labour  in 
rugged    grounds,   and   partly   wounded    by    the 


*  ["  Of  the  Thracian  sword-men        '  ["  With  garrisons  that  infested 
of  the  Dian  race".  See  ii.  96.]  the  country  by  turns".] 


r 
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enemy.  28.  And  their  provision,  which  formerly 
they  used  to  bring  in  from  Euboea  by  Oropus  the  ■ 
shortest  way,  through  Deceleia  by  land,  they  were 
DOW  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea  at  great  cost  about 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And  whatsoever  the 
city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  from  without, 
it  now  wanted :  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become 
as  it  were  a  fort.  And  the  Athenians  watching  on 
the  battlements  of  the  wall,  in  the  day  time  by 
turns,  but  in  the  night,  both  winter  and  summer, 
all  at  once  (except  the  horsemen),  part  at  the  walls 
and  part  at  the  arms,  were  quite  tired'.  But  that 
which  pressed  them  most,  was  that  they  had  two 
wars  at  once.  And  yet  their  obstinacy  was  so 
great,  as  no  man  would  have  believed  till  now  they 
saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home  from  the  for- 
tification of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would 
have  imagined  that  they  should  not  only  not  have 
recalled  their  army  out  of  Sicily,  but  have  also 
besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less 
than  Athens  :  and  therein  so  much  have  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  both  in 
power  and  courage,  (who  in  the  beginning  of  this 
war  conceived,  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  invaded 
their  territory,  some  of  them,  that  they  might  hold 
out  two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more),  as  that 
in  the  seventeenth  year  after  they  were  first  in- 
vaded they  should  have  undertaken  an  expedition 
into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already 
by  the  former  war,  have  undergone  another,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  they  had  before  with  the 

>["  And  tbe  cily  was  obliged  lo  Atbenians  were  harrassed  both 
bring  from  abroad  all  tfaiags  alike :  sumnter  and  winter,  with  watching 
and  iaiUad  of  a  citj  Sec.    For  tfae    on  tbe  battlements"  &c.] 
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vn.       Peloponnesians.     Now   their   treasure  being  by 
these  wars,  and  by  the  detriment  sustained  from 
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A.C.413.     Deceleia,  and  other  great  expenses  that  came  upon 
them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  im- 
posed on  such  as  were  under  their  dominion,  a 
twentieth  part  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  for  a 
tribute  ^ ;  by  this  means  to  improve  their  comings 
in.     For  their  expenses  were  not  now  as  before ; 
but  so  much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  was 
greater :  and  their  revenue  besides  cut  off. 
The  Thradaiw       29.  Thc  Thraciaus,  therefore,  that  came  too  late 
ihelr wayMck   to  go  wlth  Demosthcues,  they  presently  sent  back, 
thecUyofMyca-j^  bciug  uuwiUing  to  lay  out  money  in  such  a 

scarcity :  and  gave  the  charge  of  carrying  them 
back  to  Diitrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 
along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the 
Euripus),  if  occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat 
against  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  landed  them 
by  Tanagra,  and  hastily  fetched  in  some  small 
booty.  Then^  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis 
in  Eubcea,  he  disbarked  again  in  Boeotia  and  led 
his  soldiers  towards  Mycalessus  ;  and  lay  all  night 
at  the  temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  which  is 
distant  from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  furlongs. 
The  next  day  he  cometh  to  the  city,  being  a  very 
great  one^  and  taketh  it :  for  they  kept  no  watch, 
nor  expected  that  any  man  would  have  come  in 
and  assaulted  them  so  far  from  the  sea.     Their 

*  [The  exhaustion  of  her  allies,  §  166. — This  coDtinued  to  be  paid 

brought  about  by  the  extraordi-  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Goell.] 

nary  war-taxes  imposed  over  and  '  [**  And  in  the  evening  going 

above  the  standing  tribute,  obliged  over*'  &c.] 

Athens  at  this  time  to  commute  all  '  ['*  At  day-break  he  oometh  to 

their  taxes  into  one  of  a  twentieth  the  city,  being  no  great  one".  Bekk. 

of  all  imports  and  exports.  Herm.  &c.,  oif  /leyoXy :  vulgo  ov  deest.] 
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walls  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  places  fallen  vii. 
down,  and  in  others  low-built :  and  their  ^ates  CITTZ^ 
open  through  security.  The  Thracians  entering  a.c.413. 
into  Mycalessus,  spoiled  both  houses  and  temples,  The  hi^h^m 
slew  the  people,  without  mercy  on  old  or  young,  xh^^a^!^* 
but  killed  all  they  could  light  on,  both  women 
and  children ;  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and 
whatsoever  other  living  thing  they  saw.  For  the 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  where  they  dare,  are  ex- 
treme bloody,  equal  to  any  of  the  barbarians. 
Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at  this  time, 
besides  other  disorder^,  all  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined :  they  likewise  fell  upon  the 
school-house,  which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one, 
and  the  children  newly  entered  into  it ;  and  killed 
them  every  one.  And  the  calamity  of  the  whole 
city,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befell  any,  so  also 
was  it  more  unexpected  and  more  bitter.  30.  The 
Thebans  hearing  of  it,  came  out  to  help  them :  and 
overtaking  the  Thracians  before  they  had  gone  far, 
both  recovered  the  booty,  and  chased  them  to  the 
Euripus  and  to  the  sea,  where  the  galleys  lay  that 
brought  them.  Some  of  them  they  killed :  of  those 
most  in  their  going  aboard  ;  for  swim  they  could 
not ;  and  such  as  were  in  the  [small]  boats,  when 
they  saw  how  things  went  a-land,  had  thrust  off 
their  boats,  and  lay  without  the  Euripus^.     In  the 

*  ["  Other  no  small  disorder".]  lower  empire  there  was  a  bridge 

'  [Popp.  Goell.  Am. :  t^ta  to^V'  over  the  Euripus,  which  was  natu- 

/mroc,  "out  of  bow-shot" :  vulgoet  rally    called    ^evy/io.    But   it    is 

Bekk.:  l^wZtvyfiaroQ,  "beyond  the  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Athen- 

Iridge  over  the  Euripus". — The  ians  would    have    made    Euboea 

cornipt  (the  latter)  reading  main-  accessible  by  land,  when  it  was  so 

tained  its  hold  on  the  MSS.  the  important  to  her  to  keep  it  under 

more  easily,  that  in  the  time  of  the  the  protection  of  her  navy.     Ar- 
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rest  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  behaved  them- 
■  selves  not  unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horse- 
men, by  whom  they  were  charged  first ;  bat  run- 
ning out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circle, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  country,  defended 
themselves  well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  that 
action.  But  some  also  they  lost  in  the  city  itself, 
whilst,  they  s^yed  behind  for  pillage.  But  in  the 
whole  of  thirteen  hundred  there  were  slain  [only] 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Thebans  and  others 
that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  slain, 
horsemen  and  men  of  arms,  one  with  another 
about  twenty  ;  and  amongst  them  Scirphondas  of 
Thebes,  one  of  the  governors  of  Boeotia :  and  of 
the  Mycallesians  there  perished  a  part'.  Thus 
went  the  matter  at  Mycalessns  :  the  loss  which  it 
received  being,  for  the  quantity  of  the  city,  no  less 
to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  in  the 
whole  war. 

31.  Demosthenes  going  from^  Corcyra  after  his 
fortifying  in  Laconia,  found  a  ship  lying  in  Pheia 
of  Elis,  and  in  her  certain  men  of  arms  of  Corinth, 
ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he  sunk :  but 
the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  another 
ship  went  on  in  their  voyage.  After  this,  Demos- 
thenes being  about^  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Nau- 
pactus  for  the  Messenians.  From  thence  he  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzea  and 


nold. — "For  in  the  rest  of  the  re-  '  [/itpoc  ":  "aconsiderablepart 

treat"  &c.    Their  lasa  waa  greatest  of  the  whole".  Goell.  Aid.] 

in  gettinff  aboard ;  not  great  m  the  ■  ["  To  Coroyra".     BeUer  &c. 

reet  of  the  retTeat,  becatue  they  be-  Irl :  vulgo,  Ic] 

haveU  therein  not  amiss]  *  ["  Arriving  at".] 
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Anactorium)  which   belonged  to   the  Athenians.       vir. 
Whilst  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  met  with  Eury-    ;^^^\,,^' 
medon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been  sent  in  winter     a  0^413. 
unto  the  army  with  commodities  ^ :  who  told  him  Eurymedon 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  heard  by  the  mMUien»  out 
way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that  the  Syracusians  had  ^enSiinr 
won  Plemmyrinm.      Conon   also,  the  captain  of  5;«  *«>Jrf°K  ^^ 
Naupactus,  came  to  them,  and  related  that  the 
twenty-five  galleys  of  Corinth  that  lay  before  Nau- 
pactus would  not  give  over  war  and  yet  delayed  to 
fight ^:  and  therefore  desired  to  have  some  galleys 
sent  him,  as  being  unable  with  his  eighteen  to  give 
battle  to  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.     Whereupon  Demosthenes 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  ten  galleys  more  uvj  ib^for 
to  those  at  Naupactus,  the  nimblest  of  the  whole  ^*^'^* 
fleet,  by  Conon  himself^:   and   went  themselves 
about  furnishing  of  what  belonged  to  the  army. 
Of  whom  Eurymedon  went  to  Corcyra,  and  having 
appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  galleys,  levied 
men  of  arms :  for  now  giving  over  his  course  to 
Athens,  he  joined  with  Demosthenes,  as  having 
been  elected  with  him  in  the  charge  of  general : 
and  Demosthenes  took  up  slingers  and  darters  in 
the  parts  about  Acamania. 

32.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  which 
after  the  taking  of  Plemmyrinm  had  been  sent 


*  [**  He  met  with   Eurymedon  the  end  of  June :  which  gives  six 

returning  from  Sicily ;  who  had  at  months  for  the  voyage  to  Sicily  and 

the  time  before-mentioned  in  winter  back  ] 

taken  the  supply  of  money  to  the        •  ["  And  were  about  to  fight".] 
army,  and  bad  been  sent  back :  who        '  [They  send  away  ten  gallevs 

told  him  &c."  He  was  despatched  to  "with  Conon:  and  go  themselves 

Sicily  at  the  winter  sohjUce  (see  ch.  about  completing  the  assembling  of 

J6):  his  arrival  in  Sicily  is  not  their  army".  The  galleysatNaupac- 

noticed.    Goeller  says  it  was  now  tus  were  originally  20:  see  ch.  17.] 
VOL.  IX.  S 
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VII.       unto  the  cities  about\  having  now  obtained  and 
— '    *"    levied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  conducting  the 
A.C.413.     same  to  Syracuse.     But  Nicias,  upon  intelligence 
NiciasoTer-      thcrcof,  scut  uuto  such  citics  of  the  Siculi  as  had 
n^w'luppj^^  the  passages  and  were  their  confederates,  the  Cen- 
frL'^thJneiT  toripines,  Halicydeans,  and  others,  not  to  suffer 
bouring  ciH«i,    the  enemy  to  go  by,  but  to  unite  themselves  and 
hundredoftheiD.  stop  thcm :  for  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
offer  to  pass  any  other  way,  seeing  the  Agrigen- 
tines  had  already  denied  them.   When  the  Sicilians 
were  marching,  the  Siculi,  as  the  Athenians  had 
desired  them,  put  themselves  in  ambush  in  three 
several  places :  and  setting  upon  them  unawares 
and  on  a  sudden,  slew  about  eight  hundred  of 
them,  and  all  the  ambassadors  save  only  one,  a 
Corinthian :  which  conducted  the  rest  that  escaped, 
being  about  fifteen  hundred,  to  Syracuse.  33.  About 
the  same  time  came  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the 
Camarinaeans,  five  hundred  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.    Also 
the  Geloans  sent  them  men  for  five  galleys^  besides 
four  hundred  darters  and  two  hundred  horsemen. 
For  now  all  Sicily  ^  except  the  Agrigentines,  who 
were  neutral ;  but  all  the  rest,  who  before  stood 
looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Syracusian  side  against 
the  Athenians.     [Nevertheless],  the  Syracusians, 
after  this  blow  received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held 
their  hands ;  and  assaulted  not  the  Athenians  for  a 
while. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  having  their  army 
now  ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the 

^  [Selinus  and  Himera  are  par-        '  p'  Sent  them  a  navy  to  the 
ticulary  meant,  whose  route  lay    number  of  five  ships".] 
along  the  southern  coast  Am.]  '  [*'  Almost  all  Sicily".] 
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continent  with  the  whole  army  to  the  promontory 
of  lapygia'.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Chce- 
rades,  islands  of  lapygia :  and  here  took  in  certain 
lapygian  darters  to  the  nnmber  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  the  Messapian  nation.  And  having 
renewed  a  certdn  ancient  alliance  with  Artas,  who 
reigned  there  and  granted  them  those  darters, 
they  went  thence  to  Metapontum",  a  city  of  Italy. 
There  by  virtne  of  a  league,  they  got  two  galleys 


'  ["Having  their  army  from  Cor-  a  bod; of  Achxans, at  the  invitation 
cjra  and  tbc  continent  now  leadj,  of  Sjbaris:  herself  also  oFAchsan 
crossed  tbe  Ionian  sea  with  &c."  ori^  and  mistress  of  the  country 
—lapygia  embraced  the  south-  aflenrards  called  Lucania,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Italy,  according  to  fouDdeTofPosidonia(Piestuni]and 
tlie  more  aninent  writers,  from  Me-  Laos.  By  the  industrious  cultira- 
Upontam,  or  including  that  city,  tian  of  her  highly  fertile  lerrilmy 
from  tbe  Siris  to  mount  Garganus,  Metapontum  afterwards  attained  to 
or  a«  the  Greeks  called  it,  mount  estraordinaiy  wealth.  She  became 
Drion;  which  seems  tu  baTe  been  unttedwithSybarisand  CroIODand 
the  southern  limit  of  Ombrica  in  their  four  colonies  in  a  league  nmi- 
their  early  geography.  This  eilen-  lar  to  the  Achsan  league.  Tbe  ex- 
sire  country  is  said  by  the  Greeks  traordinary  city  Sjbaris,  which  has 
to  hare  been  inhabited  by  three  received  opprobrium  probably  alto- 
distinct  tribes,  (he  Sfesaapians,  the  gether  unmerited,  at  all  events 
Peucetians,  and  the  Daunians :  by  much  exaggerated,  was  in  dlO  A.C. 
the  first,  on  the  peninsula  to  the  utterly  destroyed  by  Croton  :  (be 
east  of  Tarentum ;  by  the  Feuce-  first  irremediable  wound  sustained 
tians,  to  the  north  of  thero  along  by  Magna  Gnecia,  followed  by  a 
the  coast  from  Brundusium  to  Ba-  bloody  revolution  in  which  Cmton 
rinm;  between  which  and  mount  wore  her^lf out. — TbeMessapians, 
Garganus  lay  the  Daunians.  The  who  had  extended  their  dominion 
name  lapygia  is  the  same  with  farin(o(£notria,hadbecomebefoie 
Apulia :  (he  Latin  termination  iciu  (be  present  time  the  object  of  jea- 
in  Appicus,  which  is  the  same  as  lousy  and  alarm  (o  the  neighbuur- 
Apulus,  bdng  contracted  in  Oscan  ing  tribes :  and  the  Peucetians  and 
into  ix;  thus  making  Apix.  No  Daunian8,leagued  wilh  theTaren- 
gDod  Roman  writer  would  ever  say  tines,  had  destroyed  their  power. 
Ujn/gia  instead  of  Apulia .-  nor  any  They  were  still  the  enemies  of  the 
good  Greek  writer  the  reverse.  Tarentines,  and  as  such  therefore 
Niebubr.]  the  friends  of  the  Athenians.  Nie- 

'  [Metapontum  was  founded  by  buhr.    See  also  Muell.  ii.  3.] 
S  8 
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VII.       and  three  hundred  darters  :  which  taken  aboard, 
they  kept  along'  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the 
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the  Corinthians 
and  Athenians. 


A.C.41S.     territory  of  Thurii.     Here  they  found  the  adverse 

Ol.01  8. 

faction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately  driven 
out  in  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to 
muster  their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if 
any  were  left  behind  ;  and  persuade  the  Thurians 
to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war,  and,  as  things 
stood,  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians  :  they  stayed  about 
that  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians. 
The  battle  by  34.  Thc  Pcloponnesiaus  and  the  rest,  who  were 
JIIct^s^bTtw^  at  the  same  time  in  the  twenty-five  galleys  that 
for  safeguard  of  the  ships  lay  opposite  to  the  gal- 
leys before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  themselves 
for  battle,  and  with  more  galleys  \  so  as  they  were 
little  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians, 
went  to  an  anchor  under  Irineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhy- 
pica.  The  place  where  they  rode  was  in  form  like 
a  half  moon  ;  and  their  land  forces  they  had  ready 
on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and 
other  their  confederates  of  those  parts^,  embattled 
upon  the  points  of  the  promontory ;  and  their 
galleys  made  up  the  space  between,  under  the 
command  of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Against 
these  the  Athenians  came  up  with  thirty-three 
galleys  from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus. 
The  Corinthians  at  first  lay  still ;  but  afterwards 
when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the  signal  given, 

^  ["  About  the  same  time  the  Pe-  having  made  ready  for  action  and 

loponnesians  in  the  twenty-five  gal-  manned  some  additional  galleys,  so 

leys,  who  to  cover  the  passage  to  as  they  were  &c."] 

Sicily  of  the  transports  were  lying  '  [That  is,  the  Achaians ;  who  had 

opposite  to  the  galleys  in  Naupactus,  now  all  sided  with  Sparta.  Am.] 
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they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  began. 
They  held  each  other  to  it  long.  The  Athenians 
sank  three  galleys  of  the  Corinthians :  and  thongh 
none  of  their  own  were  sank,  yet  seven  were  made 
onserviceable,  which  having  encoimtered  the  Co- 
rinthian  galleys  a^head,  were  torn  on  both  sides 
between  the  beaks  and  the  oars  by  the  beaks'  of 
the  Corinthian  galleys,  made  stronger  for  the  same 
purpose.  After  they  had  fonght  with  equal  for- 
tune, and  so  as  both  sides  challenged  the  victory  ; 
though  yet  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the 
wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and 
because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the 
fight ;  they  at  length  parted.  There  was  no  chas- 
ing of  men  that  fled,  nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either 
side  ;  because  the  Peloponuesians  and  Corinthians 
fighting  near  the  land  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there 
any  galley  of  the  Athenians  sunk.  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Co- 
rinthians presently  set  up  a  trophy  as  victors ;  in 
regard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  galleys  were 
made  unserviceable,  than  of  theirs  ;  and  thought 
themselves  not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not  to 
have  had  the  better.  For  the  Corinthians  think 
they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not  much 
the  worse*:  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the 
worse,  when  they  have  not  much  the  better.  And 
when   the    Peloponnesians   were   gone    and   their 


'  ["  Were  MraeV  and  Btove  in  on  capj,  were  twu   beams  projecting 

the  bom  bjthe  beads  of  the  Co-  from  the  bowsforholdingtbebeali.] 

rithian  K^lejs,  which  had    their  '  ["  Thought  thej  had  the  better, 

epolida  made  stouter  for  this  vei;  if  thej  bad  not  &c. :  and  the  Alhen- 

ohjett'.  The  epotides,  literalljr  ear-  ians  thought  &c."] 
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Yii.       army  by  land  dissolved,  the  Athenians  also  set  up 
a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
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A.C.418.     theirs  ;  distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  rode,  about  twenty  furlongs.  This  was  the 
success  of  that  battle  by  sea. 
Demosthenet        35.  Demostheues  apd  Eurymedon,  after  the  Thu- 

and  EiiTTmedon     •  ...  ,  ,.  •.t^i 

come  along  the  naus  had  put  m  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven 
^'tiiV^p^'  hundred  men  of  arms  and  three  hundred  darters, 
^"^  commanded  their  galleys  to  go  along  the  coast  to 

Croton* ;  and  conducted  their  land  soldiers,  having 
first  taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of 
the  river  Sybaris,  through  the  territory  of  the 
Thurians.     But  coming  to  the  river  HyUas,  upon 

'  [The  Crotoniats,  according  to  ton.    The  exiles  now  i^pplied  for 

Herodotus  (viii.  47),  were  hy  race  help  to  Sparta  and  Athens :  and  hy 

Achaeans :    but  Mueller  observes  the  latter  state  were  favourably  re- 

that  the  colony  must  have  been  ceived.    Under  the  usual  guidance 

established  under  the  authority  of  of  an  oracle,  the  new  city,  called 

Sparta ;  Apollo  and  Hercules,  the  Thurii  from  a  fountain  which  rose 

Doric  god  and  hero,  being  both  there,  was  built  with  geometrical 

worshipped    there    with    especial  regularity  near  the  former  site  of 

honour,  and  the  early  constitution  Sybaris.  Amongst  the  new  settlers 

being  also  Doric.    Croton  was  the  were  Herodotus  the  historian,  and 

soil  whereon  Pythagoras  made  the  Lysias  the  orator.    The  Sybarite 

experiment  of  his  real  aristocracy,  exiles,  however,  not  being  content 

The  single  galley  sent  by  this  state  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 

to  assist  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  new  settlers,  dissensions  arose,  in 

Salamis,  was  the  sole  instance  of  which  the  former  are  said  to  have 

support  given  to  their  cause  by  any  been  exterminated.  The  remaining 

stato  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece :  Thurians  then  invited  adventurers 

Herod,  ibid. — Thurii  was  a  scion  of  to  join  them  from  Greece  on  terms 

Sybaris,  also  an  Achaean  colony  and  of  perfect  equality.  In  imitation  of 

contemporaneous  with  Croton  (A.C.  the  Athenians,  they  divided  them- 

710).    About  sixty  years  afler  the  selves  into  ten  tribes,  named  after 

overthrow  and  destruction  of  their  the  different  nations  of  which  the 

city  by  Croton,  the  descendants  of  colony  was  composed.    Of  these, 

the  exiled  Sybarites  succeeded  in  four    represented    Athens,  Ionia, 

again  forming  a  settlement  on  its  Eubcea,  and  the  islands ;  three  Pe- 

site :  but  in  a  few  years  were  again  loponnessus ;  and  three  the  north  of 

forced  to  fly  by  the  jealousy  of  Cro-  Greece.  See  Thirl,  ch.  xviii.] 
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word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if      vir. 
the  army  went  through  their  territory  it  should  be    '^j",'y,^" 
agmnst' their  will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea-     a.c.41s. 
side  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hylias ;  where 
they  stayed  all  that  night,  and  were  met  by  their 
galleys.   The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along 
the  shore  and  touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri, 
till  they  arrived  at  Petra  in    the    territory  of 
Rheginm. 

36.  Tlie  Syracusians  in  the   meantime,  upon  The  s;r»iuiu» 
intelligence  of  their  coming  on,  resolved  to  try^^'^^^^'^' 
again  what  they  could  do  with  their  navy ;  and  J^^^^J^ 
with  their  new  supply  of  landmen,  which  they  had  nisiuppij  came, 
gotten  together  on  purpose  to  fight  with  the  Athe- 
nians before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should 
arrive.   And  they  furnished  their  navy,  both  other-  Their  mumf^  or 
wise  and  according  to  the  advantages  they  had  J^i°^i^^^ 
learnt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  galleys,  and  thereby  stronger ;  and 
made  beaks  to  them  of  a  great  thickness,  which 
they  also  strengthened  with  rafters  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  galleys,  both  within  and  without,  of  six 
cubits  long*:  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians 
had  armed  their  galleys  a-head,  to  fight  with  those 
before   Naupactus.      For  the   Syracusians  made 
account,  that  against  the  Athenian  galleys  not  so 
built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
meet  the  enemy  a-head  as  upon  the  side  by  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  they  could  not  but  have  the  better ; 
and  that  to  fight  in  the  great  haven  many  galleys 
in  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage  to  them :  for 

'  ["And  placed  in  the  bowi  thick  g:allej,  rii  cubits  long  botli  wiiJiio 
epotidn,  Bupported  bj  benms  riiD-  and  iriltaout":  that  is,  six  cubits 
Qing  along  tlicm  to  the  sides  of  the    within  the  gallej.aad  six  without] 
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that  using  the  direct  encounter,  they  should  break 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the  hollow  and 
infimiforepartsof  the  galleys  of  their  enemies;  and 
that  the  Athenians,  in  that  narrow  room,  would 
want  means  both  to  go  about  and  to  go  throngii 
them',  which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied 
OD.  For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would 
hinder  it  themselves  as  much  as  they  could :  and 
for  fetching  compass,  the  straitness  of  the  place 
would  not  snffer  it.  And  that  fighting  a-head, 
which  seemed  before  to  be  want  of  skill  in  the 
masters  [to  do  otherwise],  was  it  they  would  now 
principally  make  use  of :  for  in  this  would  be  their 
principal  advantage.  For  the  Athenians,  if  over- 
come, would  have  no  retiring  but  to  the  land,  which 
was  but  a  little  way  oflf  and  little  in  compass,  near 
their  own  camp^:  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven 
themselves  should  be  masters.  And  the  enemy 
being  pressed,  could  not  choose,  thronging  toge- 
ther into  a  little  room  and  all  into  one  and  the 
same  place,  but  disorder  one  another :  which  was 
indeed  the  thing,  that  in  all  their  battles  by  sea  did 
the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt ;  having  not,  as  the 
Syracusians  bad,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to 
retire  unto^.  And  to  go  about  into  a  place  of 
more  room,  they  having  it  in  their  power  to  set 
upon  them  from  the  main  sea,  and  to  retire  again 
at  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  able ;  especially 

'  [inpiirX(iDV,^[ir\inn':seei.49,  harbour:  and  the  short  diElanceof 

note]  ihe  line  of  battle  from  the  shore 

*[''Ifdri*enbac1f,couldmakeno  would  not  admit  of  perfonuiiig 

unarnmriiea  veto  the  land';— "that,  the  anacrousis  (see  i.  4B,  note)  with 

namely,  oppoiite  their  own  camp",  proper  efiect.] 

The  Syncutsna  were  in  possessiun  '  ["  Wherein  to  execute  the  ana- 

of  all  the  rett  uf  the  shore  of  the  crousis".] 
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having  Plemmyrium  for  enemy,  and  the  haven's       vii. 
mouth  not  being  large.  7^1^^ 

37-  The  Syracusians  having  devised  thus  much  a.c.413. 
over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength  ^ 
and  far  more  confident  now  since  the  former 
battle  by  sea,  assaulted  them  both  with  their  array 
and  with  their  navy  at  once.  The  landmen  from 
the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and 
brought  them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp 
upon  the  side  toward  the  city^:  and  from  Olym- 
pieium,  the  men  of  arms  all  that  were  there,  and 
the  horsemen  and  light  armed  of  the  Syracusians 
came  up  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  And  by  and  by 
after^,  came  sailingforth  also  the  galleys  of  the  Syra- 
cusians and  their  confederates.  The  Athenians,  that 
thought  at  first  they  would  have  made  the  attempt 
only  with  their  landmen,  seeing  also  the  galleys  on 
a  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion ; 
and  some  of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon 
and  before  the  walls,  against  those  that  came  from 
tlie  city  :  and  others  went  out  to  meet  the  horse- 
men and  darters,  that  were  coming  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  speed  from  Olympieium  and  the 
parts  without:  others  again  went  aboard,  and 
withal  came  to  aid  those  ashore.  But  when  the  The  Athenians 
galleys  were  manned  they  put  oflF,  being  seventy-  *°J^^y™^""™ 
five  in  number;  and  those  of  Syracuse  about 
eighty.  38.  Having  spent  much  of  the  day  in 
charging  and  retiring  and  trying  each  other,  and 

'  ["  The    Syracusans    having  the  case  of  the  Syiacusans.  Arnold, 

thas  adapted  their  plans  to  their  Goeller.] 

present   knowledge    and    power".        '  [**  Against  so  much  of  it  as 

What  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  fronted  the  city".] 
bad  seamanship,  was  well  suited  to        '  [**  And  straight  hereupon".} 
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VII.       performed  nothing   worth  the  mentioning,  save 
that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a  galley  or  two  of  the 
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A.C.418.  Athenians,  they  parted  again  :  and  the  land  sol- 
diers retired  at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  camp.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians 
lay  still,  without  showing  any  sign  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Yet  Nicias  seeing  that  the  battle  by 
sea  was  with  equality,  and  imagining  that  they 
would  fight  again,  made  the  captains  to  repair 
their  galleys,  such  as  had  been  tom^:  and  two 
great  ships  to  be  moored  without  those  piles  which 
he  had  driven  into  the  sea  before  his  galleys,  to  be 
instead  of  a  haven  enclosed.  These  ships  he  placed 
about  two  acres'  breadth^  asunder  :  to  the  end,  if 
any  galley  chanced  to  be  pressed,  it  might  safely 
run  in  and  again  go  safely  out  at  leisure.  In  per- 
forming of  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day 
from  morning  until  night. 
The  Athenians  39.  Thc  ucxt  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the 
^^Itl^"'"^"  Athenians  again  with  the  same  forces^  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  they  had  done  before  ;  but  be- 
gun earlier  in  the  morning ;  and  being  opposed 
fleet  against  fleet,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  now  again  as  before,  in  attempting  upon 
The  stratagem  of  each  othcr  without  cfifect.  Till  at  last  Ariston  the 
ofT^'ey""^'^  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert 
master  that  the  Syracusians  had  in  their  fleet, 
persuaded  the  commanders  in  the  navy  to  send 
to  such  in  the  city  as  it  belonged  to,  and  com- 
mand that  the  market  should  be  speedily  kept 
at  the  sea- side,  and  to  compel  every  man  to  bring 

^  ["  Such  as  had  any  damage :  there  were  several  of  these  ships.] 
and  moored  ships  of  burthen  with-  '  ["  Two  plethra":  see  vi.  102,n.] 
out  the  piles  &c.'*    It  appears  that        '  [**  The  same  mannerof  attack".] 
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tMther  whatsoever  he  had  fit  for  meat,  and  there 
to  sell  it :  that  the  mariners  disbarking,  might  '^ 
presently  dine  by  the  galleys*  side,  and  quickly 
agun  unlooked-for  assault  the  Athenians  afresh 
the  same  day.  40.  This  advice  being  liked,  they 
sent  a  messenger,  and  the  market  was  furnished. 
And  the  Syracusians  suddenly  rowed  astern' 
towards  the  city;  and  disbarking,  dined  there  right 
on  the  shore.  The  Athenians,  supposing  they  had 
retired  towards  the  city  as  vanqobhed,  landed  at 
leisure :  and  amongst  other  business  went  about  the 
dressing  of  their  dinner,  as  not  expecting  to  have 
fought  again  the  same  day.  But  the  Syracusians 
suddenly  going  aboard,  came  towards  them  again : 
and  the  Athenians,  in  great  tumult  and  for  the 
most  part  undined,  embarking  disorderly,  at  length 
with  much  ado  went  out  to  meet  them.  For  a 
while  they  held  their  hands  on  both  sides,  and  but 
observed  each  other.  But  anon  after,  the  Athe- 
nians thought  not  fit,  by  longer  dallying,  to  over- 
come themselves  with  their  own  labour,  but  rather 
to  fight  as  soon  as  they  could  ;  and  thereupon  at 
once  with  a  joint  shout  charged  the  enemy,  and 
the  fight  began.  The  Syracusians  received  [and 
resisted^  their  charge ;  and  fighting,  as  they  had 
before  determined,  with  their  galleys  head  to  head 
with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  provided  with 
beaks  for  the  purpose,  brake  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians  very  much  between  the  heads  of  the 
galleys  and  the  oars.  The  Athenians  were  also 
annoyed  much  by  the  darters  from  the  decks ;  but 

'   [yrpiiivav  xpovoaitivon   "  re-     irpufivav  rpoiaaaSat,  in   order  to 
Uesting".     avaxpvbaaaSai,  to  row     retreat] 
altera  in  order   to  charge  agaia;         '  [Tu1go,^;itivopro:  Bekk.  om.] 
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VII.       much  more  by  those  Syracusians,  who  going  about 
' — ' — *   in  small  boats  passed  under  the  rows  of  the  oars 

YEAR   XIX.  *^ 

A.C.41S,     of  the  enemy's  galleys,  and  coming  close  to  their 

sides,   threw   their   darts   at  the   mariners  from 

thence  \ 

Thesyracurian.     41.  Thc  Syracusiaus  having  fought  in  this  man- 

wtheTictory.^^j.  wlth  thc  utmost  of  thclr  strength,  in  the  end 

gat  the  victory :  and  the  Athenians,  between  the 
[two]  ships,  escaped  into  their  harbour.  The 
Syracusian  galleys  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those 
ships  :  but  the  dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts  ^ 
over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  forbade  them 
to  follow  any  further.  Yet  there  were  two  galleys, 
which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
but  both  were  lost :  of  which  one  with  her  men 
and  all  was  taken.  The  Syracusians,  after  they 
had  sunk  seven  galleys  of  the  Athenians  and  torn 
many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken  some  alive 
and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies :  and  had  already  an  assured  hope 
of  being  far  superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account 
to  subdue  the  army  by  land.  And  they  prepared 
to  assault  them  again  in  both  kinds. 
Demosthenes  42.  lu  thc  mcautimc  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
^fh^a^ZriJTy  medon  arrived  with  the  Athenian  supply ;  being' 
at  syrs.  about  scveuty-three  galleys,  and  men  of  arms,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  about  five  thou- 
sand ;  besides  darters,  as  well  barbarians  as  Greeks, 


^  [Through  the  port-holes,  which  powerful    enough   to  break  dean 

were  large  enough  to  admit  at  least  through  any  galley  on  which  the 

a  man's  head :  see  Herod,  y.  33.]  dolphin    fell.  —  The    ships    were 

*  ["  From  the  beams".    These  moored,  not  abreast,  but  one  after 

beams  seem  to  have  been  of  consi-  another  in  two  files.  Goell.] 
derable  size,  and  the  whole  engine        '  ['^  With  the  foreign  ships".] 


amve 
Guae. 
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not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all  other  vii. 
provision  sufficient.  For  the  present  it  not  a  little  yeab  xix.' 
daunted  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  to  ^^i1^^ 
see  no  end  of  their  danger ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fortifying  in  Deceleia,  another  army 
should  come  now  equal  and  like  unto  their  former ; 
and  that  their  power  should  be  so  great  in  every 
kind.  And  on  the  other  side,  it  was  a  kind  of 
strengthening  after  weakness  to  the  Athenian 
army  that  was  there  before.  Demosthenes,  when 
he  saw  how  things  stood,  and  thinking  it  unfit  to 
loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias  his  case  : — for  Nicias, 
who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he 
set  not  presently  upon  Syracuse  but  wintered  at 
Catana,  both  grew  into  contempt,  and  was  pre- 
vented also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  thither  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus :  the  which,  if  Nicias 
had  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been 
so  much  as  sent  for  :  for  supposing  themselves  to 
have  been  strong  enough  alone,  they  had  at  once 
both  found  themselves  too  weak,  and  the  city  been 
enclosed  with  a  wall ;  whereby,  though  they  had 
sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did : — 
Demosthenes,  I  say,  considering  this,  and  that  he 
also  even  at  the  present  and  the  same  day  was  most 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to 
make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of  the  army. 
And  having  observed  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  Demosthenes 
Syracusians,  wherewith  theyhindered  the  Athenians  w^Xwd? 
from  enclosing  the  city,  was  but  single  ;  and  that  ''^i*'^  V^^l^: 

^  •'  '  o       »  cunans  had  built 

if  they  could  be  masters  of  the  ascent  to  Epipolae,  through  Epipoi© 
and  again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  proceeding  of  the 
be  taken,  (for  none  would   have   stood  against  I^^e^^ 
them)  :  hasted  to  put  it  to  trial,  and  thought  it  his 
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vii.  shortest  way  to  the  dispatching  of  the  war.  For 
y^^^  ^^  J  either  he  should  have  success^  he  thought,  and  so 
A.C.418.  "win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  army, 
''"'''•  and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the 
Athenians  there  with  him  and  the  whole  state. 
The  Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first  wasted 
the  territory  of  the  Syracusians  about  the  river 
Anapus ;  and  were  the  stronger,  as  at  first,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither 
way  go  out  against  them,  but  only  with  their  horse- 
men and  darters  from  Olympieium.  43.  After 
this,  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city 
withaP,  with  engines.  But  seeing  the  engines 
were  burnt  by  the  defendants  fighting  from  the  wall, 
and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers  parts  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  notwithstanding  put 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no  longer ;  but 
having  gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in 
commission  thereunto,  to  put  in  execution  his  de- 
sign for  Epipolse,  as  was  before  intended.  By  day, 
it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be  discovered, 
either  in  their  approach  or  in  their  ascent.  Having 
therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days*  provi- 
sion of  victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  workmen, 
as  also  store  of  casting  weapons,  and  whatsoever 
they  might  need,  if  they  overcame,  for  fortifica- 
tion :  he  and  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolse, 

»  ["  The  cross  wall  of  the  Syra-  means  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syra- 

cusans^'.     Bekker  &c.,  waparuxi^T'  cusans,  from  the  latter,  which  he 

/laroc :  vulgo,<iiror€ixi(Tfiaroc.  Thu-  applies  to   the  Athenian   wall  of 

cydides  carefully  distinguishes  the  circumvallalion.    See  Lucian.  de 

former  word,  by  which  he  always  Conscr.  Hist  c.  38.     Goell.] 
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leaving  Nicias  in  the  camp.  Being  come  to  Epi- 
polse  at  Euryelus,  where  also  the  army  went  up 
before,  they  were  not  only  not  discovered  hy  the 
Syracusiaos  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascending' 
took  a  certain  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there, 
and  killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the 
greatest  number  escaping,  ran  presently  to  the 
camps,  of  which  there  were  in  Epipoke  three  walled 
about  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracasians,  one  of 
other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confederates^,  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to 
those  six  hundred  Syracusians  that  kept  this  part 
of  Epipolee  at  the  first ;  who  presently  went  forth 
to  meet  them.  But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athe- 
nians lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
liantly, put  them  to  flight ;  and  presently  marched 
on^,  making  use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army 
to  finish  what  he  came  for  before  it  were  too  late : 
and  others  [going  on]  in  their  first  course  took 
the  cross-wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements 
thereof.  The  Syracusians,  and  their  confederates, 
and  Gytippus  and  those  with  him,  came  out  to 
meet  them  from  their  camps :  but  because  the 
attempt  was  unexpected  and  in  the  night,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even 

'  ['*  Adrancing'.     At  Kurjelus  formedimmedia(el;undeTtbe»a1U 

tbey  were  already  at  the  summit  of  the  city.   The  six  bundled  SjTa- 

of  the  bdgbts. — The   fbitificatioii  cusana    weie    probably    statiuaed 

taken  waa  appareolly  on  the  veij  higher  on  the  slope,  perhaps  at  the 

ctest  of  the  slope,  on  or  neat  the  point  where  the  cross  wall  tenni- 

■pot  which  the  Atheniaas  had  for-  nated.  Am.  Goell.] 

toerly  foitified  at  lAbdalum.  Am.]  '  [ic  ri  irpioSiw:  that  is,   they 

'  ["  One  of  the  Syracusans,  one  marched  on  without  staying  to  take 

of  the  other  Sicilians",  Sec.    The  thecrosswall.— i!irAT4cTpuriKi"in 

three  camps  appear  to  hare  been  tbeir  Gist  course*,  is  unesplained.j 
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VII.  at  first  forced  to  retire.  But  as  the  Athenians 
TEAR  xix/  advanced  more  out  of  order,  [chiefly]  as  having 
OLdf^'  already  gotten  the  victory,  but  ^  desiring  also  quickly 
to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten 
with,  lest  through  their  remissness  in  following 
they  might  again  rally  themselves ;  the  Boeotians 
withstood  them  first,  and  charging  forced  them  to 
turn  their  backs. 

44.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  in 
disorder  and  perplexed  :  so  that  it  hath  been  very 
hard  to  be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner 
each  thing  passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when 
things  are  better  seen,  yet  they  that  are  present 
cannot  tell  how  all  things  go,  save  only  what  every 
man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  himself :  how 
then  in  a  battle  by  night,  (the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened between  great  armies  in  all  this  war),  can  a 
man  know^  anything  for  certain  ?  For  though  the 
moon  shined  bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another  no 
otherwise  than  as  by  the  moonlight  was  likely  :  so 
as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were 
a  friend  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  little 
ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians,  some  were 
already  overcome,  others*  went  on  in  their  first 
way.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  already,  part  gotten  up,  and  part  ascending, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  march.  For  after  the 
Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all  before  them 
was  in  confusion^;  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 

»  ["  And  desiring".]  »  ["  Others,  not  worsted".] 

'  [**  Could  any  one  have  knnwn^^  *  ["For  all  before  them,  the  flight 

&c.:  apte  ad  hunc  locum.  Goeller,  having  taken  place,  was  already  in 

Arnold.]  confusion,  and  it  was  hard  &c."] 
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of  anything  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracasians  vir. 
and  their  confederates  prevailing,  encouraged  each  ",,,,,„" 
other  and  received  the  assjulants  with  exceeding  A' "^bV* 
great  shouts :  (for  they  had  no  other  means  in  the 
night  to  express  themselves) :  and  the  Athenians 
sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before 
them,  though  friends  and  of  the  number  of  those 
that  fled ;  and  by  often  asking  the  word,  there 
being  no  other  means  of  distinction,  all  asking  at 
once  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of  stir  amongst 
themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy. 
But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word  of 
the  Syracusians ;  because  these,  being  victorious 
and  undistracted,  knew  one  another  better:  so 
that  when  they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 
enemy  escaped  as  knowing  the  watchword ;  but 
they,  when  they  could  not  answer,  were  slwn. 
But  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  tune  of 
the  Psean  :  which  being  in  both  armies  the  same, 
drave  them  to  their  wits'  end.  For  the  Arg^ves 
and  Corcyneans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on 
the  Athenians'  part,  when  they  sounded  the  Psean, 
terrified  the  Athenians  on  one  side :  and  the  enemy 
terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the  other  side. 
Wherefore  at  the  last',  falling  one  upon  another  in 
divers  parts  of  the  army,  Mends  ag^ost  friends, 
and  countrymen  against  couutrymeu,  they  not 
only  terrified  each  other,  but  came  to  hand-strokes 
and  could  hardly  again  be  parted.  As  they  fled  nie  AQimiu] 
before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from  ^^' 

'  ["When  the;  were  once  thrown  All  Doriuns.as  Spartans,  Argives, 

inh)  confusion,  foiling"  &c. — The  Corinthians,  and  SjracuMDS,  had 

pxan  Taried  according  to  the  tribe,  the  same.  Huell.  ii.fi.J 
VOL.  IX.  T 
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VII.       Epipolse  by  which  they  were  to  go  back  being  but 
strait,  many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from 


TRAB  XIX. 


A.C.413.  the  rocks,  and  died  so.  And  of  the  rest  that  gat 
down  safely  into  the  plain,  though  the  greatest 
part,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  escaped  into  the  camp : 
yet  of  these  that  came  last,  some  lost  their  way  ; 
and  straying  in  the  fields,  when  the  day  came  on 
were  cut  oflF  by  the  Syracusian  horsemen  that 
ranged  the  country  about. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  erected  two 
trophies ;  one  in  Epipolse  at  the  ascent*,  and  an- 
other where  the  first  check  was  given  by  the 
Boeotians.      The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under  truce.    And  many  there  were  that  died,  both 
of  themselves  and  of  their  confederates :  but  the 
arms  taken  were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the 
slain.     For  of  such  as  were  forced  to  quit  their 
bucklers  and  leap  down  from  the  rocks,  though  some 
perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that  escaped. 
TheSyTiieiiBiaiis     46.  Aftcr  this,  thc  Syracusiaus  having  by  such 
II^pto,M?    unlooked-for  prosperity  recovered    their   former 
^X  '^  '^  ^  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with  fifteen  galleys  to  Agri- 
gentum,  being  in  sedition ;  to  bring  that  city,  if 
they  could,  to  their  obedience^.     And  Gylippus 
went  again  to  the  Sicilian  cities^  by  land,  to  raise 
yet  another  army,  as  being  in  hope  to  take  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assault,  considering  how 
the  matter  had  gone  in  Epipolse. 
The  AtheninD        4/.  lu  thc  mcautimc  the  Athenian  generals  went 

^  [That  is  to  say,  at  Euryelus :  "  perducere  veluti  vitulum  ostensa 

see  ch.  2.]  fronde'*.  Am.  Goell.] 

•  ["  To  bring  over  the  city,  and  »  ["  To    the    rest    of   Sicily*', 

induce  it  to  send  succours**.     ifir&-  Bekker  &c.,  Ic  Trjv  SXXjjv  SuccXiay: 

ytaOai  is  well  explained  by  Reiske,  vulgo,  Ic  ^J 
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to  council  npoD  their  late  overthrow,  and  present       vii 
general  weakness'  of  the  army.    For  they  saw  not    "^^^ 
only  that  their  designs  prospered  not,  but  that  the     a-c^* 
soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying.      For  they  wmmiuid. 
were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a^h.i'w'" 
double  cause ;  this  being  the  lime  of  the  year  most 
obnosious  to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they 
lay  moorish  and  noisome  :  and  all  things  e^e  ap- 
peared desperate.      Demosthenes^  thought  fit  to  tiw  »dTH 
stay  no  longer ;   and  since  the  execution  of  his 
design  at  Epipolse  had  ffuled,  delivered  his  opinion 
for  going  oat  of  the  haven,  whilst  the  seas  were 
open,  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gal- 
leys, they  were  stronger  than  the  army   of  the 
enemy.     "For  it  was  better,"  he  said,  "for  the 
city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  fortify  against 
them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracnsians ;  see- 
ing they  cannot  now  be  easily  overcome ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  spend  much  money 
in  lying  before  the  city."    This  was  the  opinion  of 
Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  Th.  opmi 
bad,  yet  was  unwilling  to  have  their  weakness  ^'"*^ 
discovered* ;  and  by  decreeing  of  their  departure 
openly  with  the  votes  of  many,  to  make  known  the 
same  to  the  enemy  ;  for  if  at  any  time  they  had  a 
mind  to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to 
do  it  secretly.  Besides,  the  estate  of  the  enemy, 
inasmuch  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest, 

'  ["  INicouTBgeiDent".]  failed,  be  g\re  bis  vote  for  losing 

*  ["  DeiDOsUwii»M«rf/brewaaof  no  time  in  going  off,  whilst  the 

opioion  fee :  bul,  u  he  wbi  minded  tea,"  Sec] 

even  when  the   attempt  was  ha-  "  ["  Was  UDwilling  in  terms  to 

urded  at  Eptpohe,  lo,  since  it  had  confess  thdr  weaknen".] 
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vir.  put  him  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow 
^^^^  ^j J  ^  worse  than  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the 
A.C.418.  siege ;  especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea, 
far  and  near,  with  their  present  fleet*.  There  was 
moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syracuse, 
that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their  hands : 
and  that  sent  messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered 
him  not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  All  which  he  know- 
ing, though  he  were  in  truth  doubtful  what  opinion 
to  be  of,  and  did  yet  consider ;  nevertheless  openly 
in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the  withdrawing  of 
the  army :  and  said,  "  that  he  was  sure  the  people 
of  Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  thence 
without  their  order :  for  that  they  were  not  to 
have  such  judges  as  should  give  sentence  upon 
their  own  sight  of  things  done,  rather  than  upon 
the  report  of  calumniators;  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse 
them  of.  That  many,  nay  most  of  the  soldiers 
here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  their  misery^,  will 
there  cry  out  on  the  contrary  ;  and  say  the  gene- 
rals have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a 
bribe.  That  he^  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  Athenians  so  well,  choose  to  be  put 
to  death  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a  dishonour- 
able crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  than,  if  he 
must  needs  do  one,  to  suffer  the  same  at  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  by  his  own  adventure  \  And  yet," 
he  said,  ^^  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still 
inferior  to  their  own.    For  paying  much  money  to 

^  ["  For  they  would  wear  them  *  ["  Cry  out  that  their  affairs 

out  by  want  of  money ;  especially  were  desperate*'.] 

being  now,  with  their  present  fleet,  '  [''  That  he  at  any  rate".] 

more  decidedly  masters  at  sea*'.]  *  [iSif, :  "  in  his  own  person''.] 
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Strangers,  and  laying  out  much  more  on  forts' 
[without  and  about  the  city]  ;  having  also  had  a 
great  navy  a  year  already  in  pay ;  they  must  needs 
want  money  at  last,  and  all  these  things  fail  them'. 
For  they  have  spent  already  two  thousand  talents, 
and  are  much  in  debt  besides.  A.nd  whensoever 
they  shall  give  over  this  course  and  make  pay  no 
longer,  their  strength  is  gone*;  as  being  auxiliary, 
and  not  constrained  to  follow  the  war,  as  the 
Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,"  he  smd,  "  to 
stay  close  to  the  city ;  and  not  to  go  away  as  if 
they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were 
much  superior." 

49.  Nicias,  when  he  spake  this,  assured  them 
of  it*,  as  knowing  the  state  of  Syracuse  precisely 
and  their  want  of  money ;  and  that  there  were 
some  that  desired  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  him  word  not  to  go.  Withal 
he  had  now  confidence  in  the  fleet,  which,  as 
being  before  overcome,  he  had  not''.  As  for  lying 
where  they  did,  Demosthenes  would  by  no  means 
hear  of  it.  But  if  the  army  might  not  be  ear- 
ned away  without  order  from  the  Athenians,  but 
must  needs  stay  in  Sicily ;  then,  he  said,  they 
might  go'  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  from  whence  by 
their  landmen  they  might  invade  and  tnrn  much 

'  [jv  ircfMiroUiHc :  leevi.  45,11.]  is  mamfest  from  the  last  chapler, 

*  ["The;  were  badlj  off  now,  ibalhedidDotdiscbsehisiiitrigues 
and  ia  course  of  time  would  not  with  the  party  in  S7racnBe.3 
know  how  to  get  on'.]  *  [Nicias  lelied  on  his  knowing 

'["And as  soon  as  ever  thej fail  Jcc:'*andwasencouraged,ason  the 

in  ^epajofsnj  part  ofthdr  forces,  former  occasion,  hj  his  confidence 

be  it  never  so  inconsiderable,  thdr  in  the  fleet".    Goell.     Duker  saja 

afiairsare  roined".]  of  this  passage,  "htec  mihi  aenig- 

*  ["  In  sajring  this,  Nicias'  reli-  mata  sunt".] 
anccwasuponhiskaDwing"&c.  It  •  ["They  nii«(  rise  and  go"  &c.] 
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VII.       of  the  country  to  them*  apd  wasting  the  fields  of 
the  enemies,  weaken  the  Syracusians ;  and  be  to 
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A.C.413.  fight  with  their  galleys  in  the  main  sea,  and  not 
in  a  narrow,  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy), 
but  in  a  wide  place,  where  the  benefit  of  skill 
should  be  theirs ;  and  where  they  should  not  be 
forced,  in  charging  and  retiring,  to  come  up  and 
fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  In 
sum  he  said,  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where 
they  were :  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying 
the  matter,  to  arise  and  be  gone.  Eurymedon 
also  gave  the  like  counsel.  Nevertheless,  upon  the 
contradiction  of  Nicias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth 
and  procrastination  in  the  business  ;  and  a  suspi- 
cion withal,  that  the  asseveration^  of  Nicias  was 
grounded  on  somewhat  that  he  knew  above  the 
rest.  And  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
going  thence,  and  stayed  upon  the  place. 
Gyiippua  return.     50.  lu  thc  meantime  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  re- 

eth  with  another  .  j  ^      o  oi«  -^"i         ^    t  • 

army  from  the    tumcd  uuto  Syracusc.     Sicanus  without  his  pur- 
cities  of  Sicily,   p^g^  ^^  Agrigeutum ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela, 

the  sedition  which  had  been  raised  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Syracusians  was  turned  into  friendship^ :  but 
Gylippus  not  without  another  great  army  out  of 
Sicily,  besides  the  men  of  arms,  which  having  set 
forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  before, 
were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selinus  from  out  of 
Afric.  For  having  been  driven  into  Afric,  and  Uie 
Cyrenseans  having  given  them  two  galleys  with 


*  ["  Whence  with  their  landmen  &c.,  Bpk^ovrai :  Tulgo,  Tpk^fovraiul 

they  might  overrun  much  of  the  '  ["  The  confidence'*.] 

country   and    subsist    themselves,  ^  ["  The  party  that  was  for  friend- 

whilst  they  weakened  their  enemies  ship  with  the  Syracusans  had  been 

by  wasting  their  territory*'.  Bckker  driven  out'*.  Goell.  Am.] 
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pilots,  in  passing  by  the  shore  they  aided  the  Eues- 
peritse '  besieged  by  the  Africans ;  and  having  over-    ■; 
come  the  Africans,  they  went  over  to  Neapolis,  a 
town  of  traffic  belongiog  to  the  Carthagenians ; 
where  the  passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but 
two  days  and  a  night's  sail  over ;  and  from  thence 
they  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinns.    As  soon  as  they 
were  come,  the  Syracosians  again  presently  pre- 
pared to  set  upon  the  Athenians,  both  by  sea  and 
land.    The  Athenian  generals  seeing  them  have 
another  army,  and  their  own'  not  bettering,  but 
every  day  growing  worse  than  other,  but  especially 
as  being  pressed  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  sol- 
diers, repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before : 
and  Nicias  being  now  no  longer  agunst  it  as  he 
was,  but  desirous  only  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
cluded openly',  gave  order  unto  all  as  secretly  as 
was  possible  to  put  forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
ready  when  the  sign  should  be  given.     But  when  ihi 
they  were  about  it,  and  everything  was  ready,  the  a™  forbi^I 
moon  happened  to  be  eclipsed :  for  it  was  full  ^"^j^*^ 
moon.      And  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the''"'«™- 
Athenians*  called  upon  the  generals  to  stay,  but 


■  [A  people  to  the  west  of  Barca,  called"  &c    Feticlefl,    who   had 

and  to  the  north  of  the  AuschiaiB.  gamedfromAnaxagoiasBomemore 

Herod.  It.  171.3  correct  notions  of  tite   heavenly 

'  ["  Their  own  afiwrs",]  bodies  than  were  common  in  bis 

'  [That  is  to  say,  be  did  not  wish  time,  bad  ventured  on  the  occasion 

acoancilof  wBrtobeheld.atwhicfa  of  ibe  expedition  about  Felopon- 

the  taxiarchs  and  trierarchs  would  nesus  in  430  (ii.  bG)  to  disregard  an 

bepTeient,ajidthequestiondecided  £clipse  uf  the  sun :  sod  explained 

by  open  voting.    And  the  generals  its  real  cause,  by  showing  that  the 

being  aAroiparefXc,  (having  abso-  same  effect  was  produced  by  a  cloak 

lute  authority),  might  act  on  thdi  held  np  between  the  sun  and  the 

own  responsibility.  Am.]  eyes  of  the  byslanders.     But  the 

'  ["  Looking  upon  it  as  ominous,  nature  of  on  eclipse  of  the  moon 
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viT.       Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to  superstition 
' — ' — *    and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too  much) 

YKAR    XIX.  ' 

A.c.4id.     said  that  it  should  come  no  more  into   debate 

Ol,  91  4. 

whether  they  should  go  or  not,  till  the  three  times 
nine  days  were  past,  which  the  soothsayers  appoint 
in  that  behalf.  And  the  Athenians,  though  upon 
going,  stayed  still  for  this  reason. 
Tiie  syracusians  5 1 .  Thc  Syracusiaus  also  having  intelligence  of 
Athenian'camp  this,  wcrc  cncouragcd  unto  the  pressing  of  the 
wi'Lm*^^""^'  Athenians  much  the  more  :  for  that  they  confessed 
themselves  already  too  weak  for  them,  both  by 
sea  and  land;  for  else  they  would  never  have 
sought  to  have  run  away.  Besides,  they  would 
not  have  them  sit  down  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily, 
and  become  the  harder  to  be  warred  on  ;  but  had 
rather  thereright,  and  in  a  place  most  for  their 
own  advantage,  compel  .them  to  fight  by  sea.  To 
which  end  they  manned  their  galleys ;  and  after 
they  had  rested^  as  long  as  was  sufficient,  when 
they  saw  their  time,  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenians'  camp.  And  some  small  number  of 
men  of  arms  and  horsemen  of  the  Athenians  sallied 
out  against  them  by  certain  gates  :  and  the  Syra- 

was  still  less  generally  understood,  auspicious  sign,  three  dajs'  delay 

Unfortunately  the  astronomer  Me-  was  commonly  held  sufficient  Bat 

ton  did  not  accompany  the  expedi-  the  soothsayers  of  Nicias  enjoined 

tion,  having,  it  is    said,   feigned  that  the  retreat  should  be  deferred 

madness  to  avoid  it :  and  one  of  the  for  three  times  nine  days,  that  is, 

most  intelligent  among  the  sooth-  till  the  next  full  moon.    See  Thirl, 

sayers,  Stilbides,  was  lately  dead.  ch.  26.  There  is  some  difference  of 

Still,  if  none  of  the  rest  could  have  opinion  whether  "  three",  or  "  three 

been  found  to  declare,  as  appears  times  nine  days"    is   the  proper 

to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Philo-  reading :  founded  mainly  upon  a 

chorus,  one  learned  on  those  ques-  passage  of  Diodorus.] 
tions  (Pint.  Nicias),  that  for  a  re-        ^  [*'  And  after  essaying  them- 

treating  army  the  veiling  of  one  of  selves".  Bekker  &c.,  AytirttpAvro: 

the  celestial    luminaries  was    an  some  MSS.,  ivtiravovro.^ 
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cusians  intercepting  some  of  the  men  of  arms,  beat'       vii. 
them  back  into  the  camp.     But  the  entrance  being    'j,„„j^' 
strait,  there  were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost ;     o^^"^ 
and  men  of  arms  some,  but  not  many.     52.  The^TiHSjr>cu>j>iu 
next  day  they  came  out  with  their  galleys,  seventy-  "a^TL  .gtiD 
six  in  number,  and  the  Athenians  set  forth  agdnst  **'  "* 
them  with  eighty-six ;  and  being  come  together, 
they  fought.    Eurymedon  had  charge  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Athenians ;  and  desiring  to  encompass 
the  galleys  of  the  enemies,  drew  forth  his  own 
galleys  in  length  more  towards  the  shore ;  and 
was  cut  off  by  the  Syracusians.  that  had  first  over- 
come the  middle  battle  of  the  Athenians,  from  the 
rest,  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  part  of  the  haven ; 
and  both  slain  himself,  and  the  galleys  that  were 
with  him  lost.    And  that  done,  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased  and  driven  ashore. 
53.  Gylippus,  when  he  saw  the  navy  of  the 
enemy  vanquished,  and  carried  past  the  piles  and 
their  own  harbour,  came  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  the  pier"  to  kill  such  as  landed,  and  to  cause 
that  the  Syracusians  might  the   easier  pull  the 
enemy's  galleys  from  the  shore,  whereof  themselves 


'  ["And  puttioy  to  flight  the  Goell.— After  following  the  citv- 

Tcst,  beat  tbem  hack"  &c.]  wall  for  some  waj,  till  it  turned  off 

*  ["And  this  day,  the  Sjracusans  in  an  inland  direction,  the  xiM 

lElTeated.     But  the  nest  day  they  Ihencontinuedalongtheedgeoflhe 

came  out  with  their  galleys  aevesty-  harbour :  forming  a  sort  of  narraw 

■ii  in  numlKr ;  and  at  the  same  causeway  between  the  sea  on  one 

time  marched  against  the  fortiGca-  side,  and  the  marshy  ground  on  the 

tioQs  with  their  infantiy.     And  the  other.    And  the  ground  b»Dg  thus 

Athenians  set  forth"  6ic,]  narrow,  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as 

'  ["To  the  causeway". — xi*'"*  ^^7   ""^^  beaten,  were  naturally 

here  not  an  artificial  mule,  but  one  driven  off  the  causeway  into  the 

of  the  prominencies  forming  and  marshy  groundantheirright-hand, 

embracing  the  bay  near  Ditscon.  called  the  marsh  of  Ljsimeleia.  Am.] 
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VI r.       were  masters.    But  the  Tuscans,  who  kept  guard 
in  that  part  for  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  coming 


YKAR   XIX. 


A.C.4I8.  that  way  in  disorder,  made  head :  and  charging 
these  first  ^,  forced  them  into  the  marsh  called 
Lysimeleia.  But  when  afterwards  a  greater  number 
of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to 
help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians,  to  help  the 
Tuscans,  and  for  fear  to  lose  their  galleys,  fought 
with  them ;  and  having  overcome  them,  pursued 
them,  and  not  only  slew  many^  of  their  men  of 
arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their  galleys,  and 
brought  them  back  into  the  harbour.  Neverthe- 
less the  Syracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the 
men  taken  in  them.  And  amongst  the  rest  they 
let  drive  before  the  wind  (which  blew  right  upon 
the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire,  to  bum  them.  The  Athenians 
on  the  other  side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy, 
devised  remedies  for  the  fire :  and  having  quenched 
the  flame  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming  near, 
escaped  that  danger. 

54.  After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy, 
both  for  the  battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms 
which  they  intercepted  above  before  the  camp, 
where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And  the  Athen- 
ians erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight 
of  those  footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drave  into 
the  marsh,  and  for  those,  which  they  themselves 
put  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  Athenians  55.  Whcu  thc  Syracusiaus  had  now  manifestly 
onhe'foja^*  overcome  their  fleets  (for  they  feared  at  first  the 

»  ["  But  the  Tyreeni,  who  &c,        '  ["  Some  few".    Bekker  &c., 
made  head :  and  charging  the  first    oif  iroXXo^c :  ▼ulgo,  om.  o^.] 
they  met,  forced  &c".]  »  ["  Even  their  fleet".] 
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supply  of  galleys  that  came  with  Demosthenes) ;  vii. 
the  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out  of  'j,^,  ,„; 
heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  in  the  ^■*^.*''- 
eventj  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage'.  For 
having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that 
werefor  institution  like  unto  theirown,  andgovemed 
by  the  people  as  well  as  themselves^  and  which 
had  a  navy  and  horses  and  greatness ;  seeing  they 
could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them  about 
change  of  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor 
could  subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their 
forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  mis- 
prospered  in  most  of  their  designs ;  they  were  then 
at  their  wits'  end  :  but  now,  when  they  were  also 
vanquished  by  sea,  (which  they  would  never  have 
thought),  they  were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

56.  The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  theTh«sj™niMTi. 
haven  without  fear,  and  meditated  how  to  shut  up  ^u.^ni^"' 
the  same ;  that  the  Athenians  might  not'  steal  5^,^^°^^?^ 
away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they  would,  "f*^- 
For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  them- 
selves, but  bow  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athen 
ians.     For  the  Syracusians  conceived,  not  untruly, 
that  their  own  strength  was  at  this  present  the 
greater  ;   and  that  if  they  could  vanquish   the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  both  by  sea  and 
land,  it  would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to 
them  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.     For  all 
the  rest  of  Greece  should  be*  one  part  freed  by  it, 
and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  here- 

'  ["  Were  utierljr  out  of  heait,        '  [See  ti.  36,  oote,] 
and  great  waa  their  dismay :  l^ut        '  ["  Miglit  uo  longer"  &c.] 
ht  greater  slill  Iheii  repeudiig  of       *  ["  Should  be  slraighlwa}  one 

the  voyage".]  part  freed",} 
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VII.  after :  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians, 
with  the  remainder  of  their  strength,  to  sustain 
the  war  that  would  be  made  upon  them  afterwards. 
And  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it,  should 
be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  now 
living,  but  also  with  posterity.  And  to  say  truth, 
it  was  a  worthy  mastery ;  both  for  the  causes 
shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  became  victors  not 
of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others  their  con- 
federates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but 
their  confederates  also,  having  been  in  joint  com- 
mand with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the  first  hazard,  and 
of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest  part 
The  nations  that  themselves  ^  Thc  greatest  number  of  nations,  ex- 
^fs^^^ ©r*  cept  the  general  roll  of  those  which  in  this  war 
adhered  to  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  were  together 
at  this  one  city. 

57.  And  this  number  on  both  sides,  against 
Sicily  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  to 
help  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse  :  not  on 
any  pretence  of  right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred, 
but  as  profit  or  necessity  severally  chanced  to 
induce  them^.  The  Athenians  being  Ionic,  went 
against  the  Syracusians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lem- 
nians  and  Imbrians^,  and  the  iEginetse  that  dwelt 


the  one  side  or 
other. 


Athenians. 


Lemnians. 
Imbrians. 
iEginetn. 


'  ["  Having  opened  the  way  to 
the  greatest  part  of  it  themselves. 
For  the  greatest  number"  &c. 
TTpoKh^avTtQ^Vi  metaphor  taken  from 
cutting  a  way  before  one  through  a 
forest  Am.  Goell.] 

^  ["  For  so  many  as  follows,  on 
both  sides,  against  Sicily  and  for  it. 


those  with  the  Athenians  to  help 
win,  and  those  with  the  Syracusans 
to  help  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at 
Syracuse,  not  siding  with  each  other 
according  to  justice  or  kindred,  but 
rather  as  profit*'  &c.] 

'  [Lemnos  and  Imbros  (Herod, 
v.  26)  were  in  the  reigu  of  Darius  at 
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in  Mgin&  then,  all  of  the  same  language  and  insti-       tii. 
tutions  with  themselves :  also  the  Hesti^eans  of   "^^XTiT 
Euboea'.    Of  the  rest,  some  went  with  them  as     a.c.hs. 
their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates ;  HBU«ui.'of 
and  some  also  hired.     Subjects  and  tributaries :  as  E»triu>. 
the  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carys-  ^^'^^^*' 
tians,fromEuboea:  Ceians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  from  ckjiUmu. 
out  of  the  islands :  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians,  Andri>k>. 
from  Ionia.    Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them  as  hm^. 
free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  galleys.  ^^ 
And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  de- 
scended  from   the  Athenians ;    except  only  the 
Carystians,  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes^. 
And  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon 
constraint,  yet  they  were  lonians  against  Dorians'. 
Besides  these   there  went  with    them  ^olians : 
namely,  the  Methymnseans,  subjects  to  Athens,  not  n^jmiauaM. 
tributaries  of  money  but  of  galleys  ;  and  the  Tene-  T«»du>». 
dians  and  ^nians,  tributaries.    Now  here,  jEolians  «ni«». 
were  constrained  to  fight  against  ^oUans*;  namely, 
agunst  their  founders  the  Boeotians,  that   took 
part  with  the  Syracusians.    But  the  Platteans,  and  Futmm*. 
only  they,  being  Boeotians*,  fought  against  Bceo- 

Ibe  close  of  the  sixth  centuif  A.C.  the  HestisaoB,  see  i.  1 14  ] 
Hill  occupied  b;  the   Pelasgiana         *  [See  iv.  54,  note.     Herodotus 

who  mignited  thither  from  Attica  (viii.  46]    lecbias    the    Stjriant 

(tee  *i.  88,  note).     Lemaoa  wasco-  among;sl  the  Drjopes.] 
Ionized  with  Atheniens  by  MiJti-         '  ["  Yet  at  any  rate  as  lonioiiB 

tdet  tonie  jean  before  the  battle  of  against  Dorians  ibey  still  followed". 

Uanthon  (Herod,  vi.    140):   and  Fopp.  Goell.   Am. 'luo^cyi:  vulgo 

Imbros  niaj  have  been  colonized  et  Bekk.  n.] 
by  him  in  his  flight  from  the  Chet-        *  [See  iii.  2,  note.] 
wnese  to  Athens  (ibid.  41).]  '  [laravrwpi:  "being  outright 

'  ["AndmoreorertbeHestisans,  Boeotians":  not  like  the  Melhjm- 

dwellinginHestiffiainEubaa:  all  nsana,  descended  from  a  common 

of  the  same  langnage"  &c — For  stock,  but  actual  Bieotians  tbem- 

the  fginets,  see  ii.  S7;  and -for  selves.  Am.  Butseeiii.fil,  note.] 
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Rhodians  and 
Cytbereons. 


Cephallenians, 
Zacjuthiana. 


Corcjneans. 


Measenians. 


M^^areana. 


Argiret. 


tians  upon  just  quarrel.  The  Rhodians  and  Cythe- 
reans, Doric  both ^  by  constraint  bore  arms;  one 
of  them,  namely  the  Cythereans,  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  the  Athenians  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  were  with  Gylippus  ;  and  the 
other^  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent 
Argives,  not  only  against  the  Syracusians,  who 
were  also  Doric,  but  against  their  own  colony,  the 
Geloans,  which  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there 
went  with  them  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians : 
not  but  that  they  were  free  states,  but  because 
they  were  kept  in  awe  as  islanders  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea.  And  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sians,  though  a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to 
the  other  :  which  they  did  necessarily,  (to  make  the 
best  of  it^) ;  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,  in  respect 
of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Mes- 
senians  now  so  called,  in  Naupactus,  were  taken 
along  to  this  war ;  and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus, 
then  holden  by  the  Athenians.  Moreover  the  Me- 
garean  outlaws®,  though  not  many,  by  advantage 
taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to  fight  against 
the  Selinuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise. 
But  now  the  rest  of  their  army  was  rather  volun- 
tary. The  Argives  not  so  much  for  the  league,  as 
for  their  enmity  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  present  particular  spleen^,  followed  the  Athe- 


*  [For  Rhodes, see  Hi.  104, note: 
Cythera,  iv.  53, 64.] 
^  ["  As  tbey  pretended". 
«  [See  iv.  66-74.] 


*  ["Each  man's  present  parti- 
cular intenst*\  Bekker  &c.,  w^ 
XioQ :  vnlgo  deest  Valla  has  *'  uti- 
litaUs".] 
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nians  to  the  war  though  Ionic,  agmnst  Dorians.       vii. 
And  the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadian  mercena^    \^^,  „ 
ries  went  with  them,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to     Q^g\^\ 
invade  the  enemy  shewed  them :  and  now  for  gain  Mmiiiiewii 
had  for  enemies,  as  much  as  any,  those  other  Arca- 
dians which  went  thither  with  the  Corinthians. 
The  Cretans  and  ^tolians  were  all'  mercenary :  cnui* 
and  it  fell  out,  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with  *"^' 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Geta,  not  only  took 
not  part  with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it 
willingly  for  their  hire^    And  some  Acamanians 
also  went  with  them  for  g^n  :  but  most  of  them 
went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes  and 
for  good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.    And  thus 
many  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.    Then 
of  Italians,  fallen  into  the  same  necessity  of  sedi- 
tious times',  there  went  with  them  to  this  war  the 
Thurians  and  Metapontians :  of  Greek  Sicilians,  Thm 
the  Naxians  and  Catanseans.     Of  bartiarian,  the  vIju^ 
Egestseans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the  most  of  ^^^^^ 
those  Greek  Sicilians*.    Without  Sicily,  there  went 
with  them  some  Tuscans,  upon  quarrels  between  Tn«at». 
them  and  the  Syracusians ;   and  some  lapygian  i^giMw. 
mercenaries.  These  were  the  nations  that  followed 
the  army  of  the  Athenians. 

58.  On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them  on 


'  ["  Were  aUo  mercenar;".]  and  MetepontiaTts,  a«  faaviag  been 

*  ["  That  the  CKtans,  who  &c.,  OTeitaken  in  nah  necessities  at  that 

nninll)Dg]j  for  their  hire,  came  not  time,  Dccessities  belonging  to  ledi* 

with,  but  against  their  colony".  tiouB  tiineB,  went  with  them".    Ne- 

BeUer  Sec.,  dcoi^ac:  Valla,  altro.  cessities  luck,  as  to  force  them  to 

— "  And  some  of  the  Acamanians,  flj  Iheiicounti?  and  join  the  Athen- 

fbr  lore  of  gain  but  more  foi  love  iaoB.  Ara.  Goell.] 
of  Demosthenes"  Stc]  *  ["  Of  the  SiteM".  Betker  &c, 

'  ["  Of  Italiots  the  Thurians  ouuXwv:  Tulgo,<nKiXu»rw>'.] 
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VII. 


TBAB  XIX. 

A.C.418. 

Ol.91.4. 
SjracusianA. 
Camarineans. 

Himeneans. 


Sicu]i. 


LacedsiDonians. 


Corinthians. 
Leucadiana. 
Ambraciotes. 
Arcadian  merce- 
naries. 
SicjToniana. 


the  part  of  the  Syracnsiaiis,  the  Camarinseans  their 
borderers :  and  beyond  them  again  the  Geloans : 
and  then  (the  Agrigentines  not  stirring)  beyond 
them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians.  These 
inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite  to 
Afric.  Then  the  Himerseans,  on  the  side  that 
lieth  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they  are  the  only 
Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided  them.  These 
were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation  within 
Sicily ;  all  Dorians  and  free  states.  Then  of  the 
barbarians  there,  they  had  the  Siculi^  all  but  what 
revolted  to  the  Athenians.  For  Grecians  without 
Sicily,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  them  a  Spartan 
commander,  with  some  Helotes  and  the  rest  freed- 
men*.  Then  aided  them  both  with  galleys  and  with 
land-men,  the  Corinthians  only  ;  and  for  kindred's 
sake,  the  Licucadians  and  Ambraciotes :  out  of 
Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  C!orinthians : 
and  Sicyonians  on  constraint' :  and  from  without 
Peloponnesus,  the  Boeotians.  To  the  foreign  aids 
the  Sicilians  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added 
more  in  every  kind  than  as  much  again  :  for  they 
got  together  men  of  arms,  galleys,  and  horses, 
great  store,  and  other  number  in  abundance.  And 
to  all  these  again  the  Syracusians  themselves 
added,  as  I  may  say,  about  as  much  more,  in  respect 
of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  their 
danger. 

59.  These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  either 
part,  and  which  were  then  all  there :  and  after 


»  [" The  Sikeli  alone,  air  &c.]  freeman):  then  aided"  &c.    See 

^  ['^  Sent  them  a  Spartan  jB^neral,  Neodamodes,  t.  34,  note.] 

but  the  rest  neodamodes  and  helots :  '  [Sicyon  was  reduced  by  Sparta 

(now  neodamode  is  equivalent  to  in  418 :  see  v.  81.] 
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them  caroe  no  more,  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the       vii. 
other.    No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syracusians '  thought    ■     '     ' 
it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea  already     a.(;.4is. 
gotten  they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole 
Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was ;  and  hinder 
their  escape  both  by  sea  and   land.      Presently  Th«  Sfmr>»i.i 
therefore  they  fall  in  hand  with  stopping  up  the  ^^^  "" 
mouth  i>f  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  fur- 
longs wide,  with  galleys  laid  cross  and  lighters  and 
boats  upon  their  anchors :   and  withal  prepared 
whatsoever  else  was  necessary  in  case  the  Athenians 
would  hazard  another  batUe ;  meditating  on  no 
small  matters  in  anything. 

€0.  The  Athenians,  seeing  the  shutting  up  of 
the  haven  and  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
thought  good  to  go  to  council  upon  it.  And  the 
generals  and  commanders  of  regiments"  having 
met  and  considered  their  present  want,  both  other- 
wise and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had  provision 
for  the  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  be 
gone,  they  had  sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the 
sending  in  of  any  more),  nor  were  likely  to  have 
for  the  future  unless  their  navy  got  the  upper 
hand :  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  camp  above, 
and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs 
they  must^,  near  unto  their  galleys,  with  a  wall ; 

'["AndUieirallieB".Bekker&c.]  above",  is  ineaDt  the  upper  ei- 

*  [raliap-xoi:  see  iv.  4,Dote.     It  ttemity  of  tbe  AtbeuiiiDliDei, where 

Kerns  to  be  ihe  opiuioD  of  Schs-  they  exlcniled  to  the  rp^jivSc,  tbe 

mann,  as  cited  bj  Goeller,  that  tbe  cliff  of  £pipo1ie,  and  were   moEt 

taxiarch  of  the  tribe  commanded  drstaot  from   tbe  sea-sbore.     The 

tbe  hoplitteofhiitiibe  in  the  field.]  Atheoians  were  now.as  observed  bj 

'  ["  No  greater  than  Ihej  needs  Nicia«,  more  like  a  be«^^  dian  a 

■DQSt  for  their  baggage  and  tbeir  besieging  arm; :  the  enero;  having 

lick,  near"  Sec.     Bj  the  "  camp  a  free  commnnicslioD  with  the  sur- 

VOL.  IX.  U 
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Yii.       and  leaving  some  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  to  man  every  galley  they 
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A.C.413.  had,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable  :  and  having 
caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  it 
out,  if  they  gat  the  victory,  to  go  to  Catana ;  if 
not,  to  make  their  retreat  in  order  of  battle  by 
land  (having  first  set  fire  on  their  navy)  the  nearest 
way  unto  some  amicable  place,  either  barbarian  or 
Grecian,  that  they  should  best  be  able  to  reach 
unto  before  the  enemy. 

As  they  had  concluded,  so  they  did.  For  they 
both  came  down  to  the  shore  from  their  camp 
above :  and  also  manned  every  galley  they  had, 
and  compelled  to  go  aboard  every  man  of  age  of 
any  ability  whatsoever.  So  the  whole  navy  was 
manned  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
galleys  :  upon  which  they  had  many  archers  and 
darters,  both  Acamanians  and  other  strangers,  and 
all  things  else  provided  according  to  their  means 
and  purpose*.  And  Nicias,  when  almost  every- 
thing was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  de- 
jected for  being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrary 
to  their  custom,  and  yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity 
of  victual  desirous  as  soon  as  could  be  to  fight, 
called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them  then 
the  first  time^  with  words. to  this  eflFect : 

THE  ORATION  6 1 .  ^^  Soldlcrs,  Athenians  and  other  our  confe- 
derates, [though]  the  trial  at  hand  will  be  common 
to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the  safety  and  country 

rounding  country  by  means  of  Epi-  *  [**  And  such  a  purpose" :  of 

pols,  whilst  their  cavalry,  with  a  gaining  the  victory,  not  by  skill,  but 

safe  retreat  at  Olympieium,  could  by  the  landsmen  on  board.  Arnold, 

act  on  the  rear  of  the  Athenian  Goeller.] 

lines,and  prevent  them  from  getting  '  [**And  first  of  all  exhorted^ 

provisions.  Am.  Goell.]  Bekker  &c.,  Tt :  vnlgo,  r6Ti.'] 
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Qu  less  of  each  of  us  than  of  the  enemy :  (for  if  our  vii. 
galleys  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his  ^^^[^"^ 
native  city  again)  :.yet'  ought  we  not  to  be  dis-  a.c.4is. 
couraged  like  men  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  oiBij«ior'NiriM 
their  first  adventures,  ever  after  carry  a  fear  suit- 
able to  their  misfortunes.  But  you  Athenians  here 
present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 
wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always 
gone  along  with  our  armies,  remember  how  often 
the  event  falleth  out  otherwise  in  war  than  one 
would  think :  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will  once 
also  be  of  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  fight 
agfun  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  num- 
ber yoQ  see  yourselves  to  be.  62.  What  we  thought 
would  be  helps  in  the  narrowness  of  the  haven, 
against  such  a  multitude  of  galleys  as  will  be  there, 
and  ag^nst  the  provi^on  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we 
have  with  the  masters  now  considered  them  all ; 
and  as  well  as  our  present  means  will  permit, 
made  them  ready.  For  many  archers  and  darters 
shall  go  aboard  :  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we 
bad  been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea  we  would  not 
have  used,  because  by  sluing  the  galleys  it  would 
take  away  the  use  of  skill,  will  nevertheless  be 
useful  here,  where  we  are  forced  to  make  a  land- 
fight  from  our  galleys.  We  have  also  devised, 
instead  of  what  should  have  been  provided  for  iu 
the  building  of  our  galleys^  against  the  thickness 
of  the  beaks  of  theirs,  which  did  most  hurt  us,  to 
lash  their  gfdieys  unto  ours  with  iron  grapnels : 

*  ["  And  we  ought  not  to  be  dis-    iraa  called  for  to  fit  out  ships  to 
conng<^".]  mcnonin'  the  thick  epotides  of  the 

*  ["  We  hftTe  also  devised  what    enemj,  which  did  moat&c.".] 

U  a 
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VII.  whereby  (if  the  men  of  arms*  do  their  part)  we 
TEAR  xixf  ^^y  ^^^P  ^^^  galleys  which  once  come  close  up 
A.G413.  from  falling  back  again.  For  we  are  brought  to  a 
orauonof Nidas  ncccssity  uow,  of  making  it  a  land-fight  upon  the 
water :  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  neither  to 
fall  back  ourselves,  nor  to  suflFer  the  enemy  to  do 
so ;  especially  when,  except  what  our  men  on  land 
shall  make  good,  the  shore  is  altogether  hostile. 
63.  Which  you  remembering,  must  therefore  fight 
it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suflFer  yourselves  to 
be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore :  but  when  galley 
to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen  close,  never  think 
any  cause  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless  you 
have  first  beaten  oflF  the  men  of  arms  of  the  enemy 
from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
that  are  the  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners : 
inasmuch  as  that  part  belongeth  rather  unto  you 
that  fight  above ;  and  in  you^  it  lieth  even  yet  to 
achieve  the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the 
landmen.  Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and 
withal  beseech  them,  not  to  be  too  much  daunted 
with  the  losses  past ;  having  now  both  a  greater 
number  of  galleys,  and  greater  forces  upon  the 
decks.  Think^  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving, 
that  being  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  imitation  of  our  fashions,  for  Athenians 
(though  you  be  not  so),  you  are  not  only  admired 

^  [*'  If  the  marines  do"  &c.]  i<roTt\tlc  stood  nearly  on  the  fooi- 

*  ["  In  us".  Bekker  &c.]  ing  of  Athenian  citizens  (see  ii.Sl, 

'  [''And  to  bear  in  mind  that  note).  But  that  they  received  fnor^ 

pleasure,  how  worthy  it  is  to  be  pre-  protection   from   injury  than  the 

served,  that  being  taken"  &c.  This  citizens,  or  were  in  any  respect 

is  addressed  to  the  metceci,  who  better  off,  seems  to  be  considered 

•formed  a  large  part  of  the  seamen  as  an  exaggeration.    They  had  not 

of  the  Athenian  navy.  Of  these  the  in  fact  the  full  rights  of  citizens.] 
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for  it  through  all  Greece,  but  also  partake  of  our 
dominiou  iu  matter  of  profit,  no  less  than  our-  '^ 
selves ;  and  for  awfulness  to  the  nations  subject  ' 
and  protection  from  injury,  more.  You  therefore  o™i 
that  alone  participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  can- 
not with  any  justice  betray  the  same.  In  despite 
therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
vanquished,  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as 
our  fleet  was  at  the  best  durst  never  so  much  as 
stand  us,  repel  them :  and  make  it  appear  that 
your  knowledge  even  with  vreakness  and  loss,  is 
better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune. 
64.  Again,  to  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  I 
must  remember  this :  that  you  have  no  more  such 
fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men  of  arms; 
and  that  if  aught  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home ; 
and  those  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, both  against  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and 
against  the  enemy  that  lieth  there  already.  So 
one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  Sy- 
racosians,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with 
what  intent  you  came  hither  :  and  the  other  part 
which  is  at  home,  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Being  therefore  in  this  one  battle 
to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them,  be  therefore 
vaUant  now  if  ever :  and  bear  in  mind  every  one 
of  you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard,  are  the  land 
forces,  the  sea  forces,  the  whole  estate  and  great 
name  of  Athens.  For  which,  if  any  man  excel 
others  iu  skill  or  courage,  he  can  never  shew  it 
more  opportunely  than  now,  when  he  may  both 
help  himself  with  it  and  the  whole." 
63.  Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  com- 
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manded  presently  to  go  aboard.  Gylippns  and  the 
Syracusians  might  easily  discern  that  die  Athenians 
meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.  Be- 
sides, they  had  advertisement  of  their  purpose  to 
cast  iron  grapnels  into  their  galleys ;  and  as  for 
everything  else,  so  also  for  that  they  had  made 
provision.  For  they  covered  the  fore-part  of  thrir 
galleys,  and  also  the  decks  for  a  great  way,  with 
bides :  that  the  grapnels  cast  in  might  slip,  and  not 
be  able  to  take  bold.  When  all  was  ready,  Gylip- 
pos  likewise  and  the  other  commanders  used  unto 
their  soldiers  this  hortative  : 
>'  66.  "  That  not  only  onr  former  acts  have  been 
» honourable,  but  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for 
further  honour,  men  of  Syracuse  and  confederates, 
the  most  of  you  seem  to  know  already ;  for  else  you 
never  would  so  valiantly  have  undergone  it' :  and 
if  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of  it  as 
he  ought,  we  will  make  it  appear  unto  him  better. 
For  whereas  the  Athenians  came  into  this  country, 
with  design  first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and  then  if  that 
succeeded,  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece ; 
and  whereas  already  they  had  the  greatest  domi- 
nion of  any  Grecians  whatsoever,  eitlier  present  or 
piirtt :  you,  the  first  tliat  ever  witli=*  uid  their  navy, 
whtTewitli  tliey  were  everywb  fers,  have  ii 

the  former  battles  ovaHjHW         —  ^nd  sha] 


likelihood  overcome  tTir^i  i 

this. 

tiiat  are  eut  shof^^ 
to    exceed,  bf 

ught  tl 

opinion   viitt                   j^H 
been  if  the*                  ^^^H 

iH 
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come  short  of  their  hope  in  things  they  glory  in,      vii. 
they  come  short  also   in  conrage    of    the  true    ',,„'  ,^" 
strength  of  their  forces.    And  this  is  likely  now  to     *-*^'*"- 
be  the  case  of  the  Athenians.    67-  Whereas  with  omioii  <a 
ns  it  falleth  out,  that  our  former  courage,  wherewith  '^^  "^ 
though  unexperienced  we  durst  stand  them,  being  >■ 
now  confirmed,  and  an  opinion  added  of  bemg  the 
stronger',  giveth  to  every  one  of  us  a  double  hope. 
And  in  all  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  conferreth 
for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage.    As  for 
their  imitation  of  our  provisions,  they  Eire  things 
we  are  acquainted  withal,  and  we  shall  not  in  any 
kind  be  unprovided  for  them.     But  they,  when 
they  shall  have  many  men  of  arms  upon  their 
decks,  being  not  used  to  it ;  and  many,  as  I  may 
term  them,  land-darters',  both  Acamanians  and 
others,  who  would  not  be  able  to  direct  their  darts 
though  they  should  sit' ;  bow  can  they  choose  but 
put  the  galleys  into  danger,  and  be  all  in  confusion 
amongst  themselves,  moving  in  a  fashion  not  their 
own*  F    As  for  the  number  of  their  galleys,  it  will 
help  them  nothing :  if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as 
being  to  fight  against  odds  in  number.    For  many 
in  little  room  are  so  much  the  slower  to  do  what 
they  desire,  and  easiest  to  be  annoyed  by  oor  mu- 
nition*.    But  the  very  truth  you  shall  now  under- 
stand by  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we 
have    most    certain    intelligence.    Overwhelmed 

I  ["  Of  having  OTercome   tbe  Uonlessu thejwillbe.  Goell.Arn.] 

■troDge«t  and  being;  tberefure"&c.]  *  That  is,  according  tu  the  mo- 

■  itomaTM  ytpvatoi.    Such  as  tion  of  the  galley,  not  ateadilj  as 

being  upon  land  could  use   thni  upon  land. 

darts,  but  not  tottcnng  upon  the  *  ["And  Tetyeas}' to  injure  with 

water.  the  derices  adopted  b;  us":  that  is, 

'  t"  Sitting  still";  that  is,  mo-  the  thick  epotides  &c.] 
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mitk  nbjnities,  and  forced  by  the  difficnlties  which 
^  cWt  are  ia  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  despe- 
mr:  not  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to 
W4)t  themselves  upon  the  decision  of  fortune,  as 
«v4t  as  they  may ;  that  so  they  may  either  go  out 
Itr  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterwsuxl  by 
koid,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot  change  into  the 
wvurse. 

68.  "  Against  such  confusion,  therefore,  and 
i^rninst  the  fortune  of  our  greatest  enemies  now 
betraying  itself  into  our  hands,  let  us  fight  with 
anger :  and  with  an  opinion,  not  only  that  it  is 
most  lawful  to  fulfil  our  hearts'  desire  upon  those 
our  enemies,  that  justified  their  coming  hither 
as  a  righting  of  themselves  against  an  assailant; 
but  also,  that  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  is  both 
most  natural,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  smd,  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world '.  And  that  they  are 
our  enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all  well 
enough  know  ;  seeing  them  come  hither  into  our 
dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the 
greatest  tortures,  the  women  and  children  to  the 
greatest  dishonesty,  and  the  whole  city  to  the  most 
ignominoua  name^  in  the  world.  In  regard 
whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so 
tender,  as  to  think  it  gain  if  they  go  away  without 
putting  you  to  further  danger ;  for  so  they  mean 
to  do,  though  they  get  the  victory  :  but  effecting 
(as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend,  both  to 

'  ["Most  lawful  against  enemies,  shall  huve  theopponunity  ofareng- 

to  justif]r,BS  vengeance  tskeo  upon  ing  ourselves  on  our  enemy.said  to 

a  future  aggressor,  the  satiating  of  be  the  sweetest"  &c.  Goell.] 

llie  mind's  desire,  but  also  that  we  '  The  name  of  subject 
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be  revenged  of  these,  and  to   deliver  nnto  all 
Sicily  their  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed  before,    -^ 
but  now  is  more  assured.     HoDourable  is  that     a. 
combat',  and  rare  are  those  hazards,  wherein  the 
failing  bringeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 
deal  of  profit." 

69.  When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  in  si 
Syracusians  had  in  this  manner  encouraged  their 
soldiers,  they  presently  put  their  men  on  board ; 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  the  same.  Nicias  Nidu  mcoar- 
perplexed^  with  this  present  estate,  and  seeing^,'"'"'"'" 
how  great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being 
now  on  the  point  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour ; 
and  doubting,  as  in  great  battles  it  falleth  out,  that 
somewhat  in  every  kind  was  still  wanting,  and 
that  he  bad  not  yet  sufficiently  spoken  his  mind, 
called  unto  him  again  all  the  captains  of  galleys, 
and  spake  unto  them  every  one  by  their  fathers,  their 
tribes,  and  their  proper  names,  and  entreated 
every  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  kind, 
not  to  betray  the  same ;  and  those  whose  ances- 
tors were  eminent,  not  to  deface  their  hereditary 
virtues  ;  remembering  them  of  their  country's  li- 
berty, and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  all  men  to 
live  as  they  pleased:  and  saying  whatsoever  else 
in  such  a  pinch  men  are  accustomed,  not  out  of 
their  store,  to  utter  things  stale\  and  in  all  occa- 
sions the  same,  touching  their  wives,  children,  and 
patrial  gods,  but  such  things  as  being  thought  by 

'  ["  But  that  it  were  an  honour-  *  ["  Their  couutrj,  tbe  most  free 

able  struggle,  to  effect,  as  is  like);  in  tlie  ward,  and  the  uncontrolled 

we  shall,  what  we  intend,  to  be  re-  power  m  it  of  all  men"  Sic  : — "  not 

renged  &c.     And  those  are  ibe  cariug  though  Ihej  seem  to  uticr 

wrest  of  hazards,  wherein"  Sic]  things  stale,  although  on  all  octa- 

'  lUniJiXiiyiuros :  terrilied.]  sions  the  same"  &c.  Ooell.] 
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VII.       them  available  in  the  present  discouragement^  they 
' — ' — *    use  to  cry  into  their  ears.     And  when  he  thought 

YBAR  XIX.  ^  ^O 

A.C.418.     he  had  admonished   them,  not   enou&;h,  but  as 

Ol.91  4  '  o    ' 

He  prepai^th  to  much  as  thc  timc  would  permit  him,  he  went  his 
^^^^'  way,  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  were  to  serve 

on  land  on  the  sea-side :  and  embattled  them  so  as 
they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground 
they  were  able,  thereby  so  much  the  more  to  con- 
firm the  courage  of  them  that  were  aboard.  And 
Demosthenes,  M enander,  and  Eudemus,  (for  those 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  went  aboard),  putting 
forth  of  the  harbour^,  went  immediately  to  the 
lock  of  the  haven,  and  to  the  passage  that  was 
left  open,  with  intention  to  force  their  way  out. 
70.  But  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
being  out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galleys 
they  had  before,  disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard 
of  the  open  passage  ^^  and  the  rest  in  circle  about 
the  haven ;  to  the  end  they  might  fall  upon  the 
Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their 
land-forces  might  withal  be  near  to  aid  them 
wheresoever  the  galleys  touched.  In  the  Syra- 
cusian  navy  commanded  Sicanus  and  Agathar- 
chus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing ;  and  Pythen,  with 
the  Corinthians,  had  the  middle  battle.  After  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at 
the  first  charge  they  overcame  the  galleys  placed 
there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  open 
the  bars  thereof.     But  when  afterwards  the  Syra- 

^  ["  Putting  forth  of  their  own  was  any  such  passage,  and   the 

station^ — The  words,  "  and  to  the  word    SumrXovv,   in    Thucydides, 

passage"  &c.,  are  considered  hy  always  meaning  some  naval  evolu- 

Poppo  and  Goeller  to  be  an  inter-  tion.] 

polation :  it  not  appearing  that  there  '  ['*  Of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour".] 
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cusians  and  confederates  came  npon  them  from 
every  side,  they  foi^ht  not  at  the  lock  only,  bat 
also  in  the  haven  itself:  and  the  battle  was  sharp, 
and  sach  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like,  t 
For  the  courage  wherewith  the  mariners  on  both  ^bu 
sides  brought  up  their  galleys  to  any  part'  they 
were  bidden,  was  very  great,  and  great  was  the 
plotting  and  counterplotting,  and  contention  one 
against  another  of  the  masters :  also  the  soldiers, 
when  the  galleys  boarded  each  other,  did  their  ut- 
most to  excel  each  other  in  all  points  of  skill  that 
could  be  used  upon  the  decks^ :  and  every  man,  in 
the  place  assigned  him,  pat  himself  forth  to  appear 
the  foremost.  But  many  galleys  falling  close 
together  in  a  narrow  compass,  (for  they  were  the 
most  galleys  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and 
fought  in  the  least  room  :  being  little  fewer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  than  two  hundred),  they 
ran  against  each  other  but  seldom,  because  there 
was  no  means  of  retiring  nor  of  passing  by,  but 
made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,as  galley  with 
galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall 
foul*.  And  as  long  as  a  galley  was  making  up, 
they  that  stood  on  the  decks  used  '*  their  darts  and 
arrows  and  stones  in  abundance :  but  being  once 
come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted 
to  board  each  other.  And  in  many  places  it  so  fell 
out,  through  want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran 

'  lAir6n, "  wbeDerer".]  no  Toom  (ox  aoacrousis  or  diecplons, 

'  ["  Also  the  maiines,  whcD  Sec,  were  fewr   whilst  the  (irpoo/JiAoJ) 

did  tlieir  best  that  the  serrice  od  running  aboard  of  each  other,  aa 

deck  mightnotbebehind  the  rest  of  ooegatlej  might  chance  to  full  fonl 

the  skill  dttplajed".]  of  another  in  flight  or  attack,  were 

*  ["  The  (i/iffoSai)  charges  on  the  far  more  frequent".  See  i.  49,  note.] 
enemy's  side,  owing  to  there  being        <  [iv'  air^v :  "  against  it",] 
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vi[.  upon  a  galley  on  one  side,  were  run  npoa  them- 
'  '  '  selves  on  the  other ;  and  that  two  galleys,  or  some- 
A.C.4I3.  times  more.were  forced  to  lie  aboard  of  one  ;  and 
that  the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not 
in  one  place  only,  bat  in  many  together,  how  to  de- 
fend on  the  one  side,  and  how  to  offend  on  the 
other :  and  the  great  noise  of  many  galleys  fallen 
foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  took 
away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  directed. 
For'  they  directed  thick  and  load  on  both  sides, 
not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their  present 
eagerness :  the  Athenians  crying  ont  to  theirs  to 
force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever  valiantly  to  lay 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  and 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to  theirs, 
how  honourable  a  thing  to  every  one  of  them  it 
would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his 
own  country.  Moreover,  the  commanders  of 
either  side,  where  they  saw  any  man  without  ne- 
cessity to  row  a-stern,  would  call  unto  the  captain 
of  the  galley  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athe- 
nians, whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the 
most  hostile  land  to  be  more  their  friend  than  the 
sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been  masters  of  ^ :  the 
Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when  they  knew  that 
the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to 
fly,  they  would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  flyers. 
Th«  diTf wij  of  71-  Whilst  the  conflict  was  upon  the  water,  the 
^teheid^  land-men  had  a  conflict,   and   sided  with  them 

'  ["Of  what  iheirWraito  said.  '  ["Which  they  h«d   with  do 

For  loud  was  the  exhorting,  and  small     labour     made     ihentselrei 

loud  the  shoutiug  on   both  sides  mastEis  of '.    Bekk.  Goell.  Am.,  a£ 

HiuoDgEttheilf'euif2".Seeii.84,n.]  Si'iktyoa  leivov:  riilgo.om.  *^mv.] 
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in  their  affections' :  they  of  the  place,  contending  vii. 
for  increase  of  the  honours  they  had  ab^ady  '„^^^,'^ 
gotten;  and  the  invaders,  fearing  a  worse  estate  a.c4I3. 
than  they  were  already  in.  For  the  Athenians,  Gghtrnni'iili 
who  had  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their  '''°"* 
galleys,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event  as  they 
had  never  been  in  the  like :  and  were  thereby  of 
necessity  to  behold  the  fight  upon  the  water  with 
very  different  passions'.  For  the  sight  being 
near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and 
the  same  part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail 
took  heart,  and  fell  to  calling  upon  the  gods,  that 
they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  safety  :  and 
they  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only 
lamented,  but  shrieked  outright;  and  had  their 
minds  more  subdued  by  the  sight  of  what  wa^ 
done,  than  they  that  were  present  in  the  battle 
itself.  Others  that  looked  on  some  part  where 
the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  con- 
tinued so  as  they  cquld  make  no  judgment  on  it, 
with  gesture  of  body  on  every  occasion  agreeable 
to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time  in  a  miserable 
perplexity*.  For  they  were  ever  within  a  little 
either  of  escaping,  or  of  perishing.  And  one 
might  hear  in  one  and  the  same  army,  as  long  as 
the  fight  upon  the  water  was  indifferent,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  lamentations,  shouts  that  they 
won,  that  they  lost:  and  whatsoever  else  a  great 
army  in  great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter. 


'  ["  During  this  doubtfii]  con-  aidered  to  be  a  comipt  passa)^.] 

flict  OD  the  water,  the  umy  on  the  *  ["  Moving-  iheir  bodiet  in  their 

sbore  of  both  sides  had  also  their  extreme  feai  in  Bfmpathj  with  tbeir 

■trnf^le  and  contention  of  mind".]  thoughts,  paued  their  time  as  ill  as 

'  ["  Aad  weivtheTeb7"&c.  Con-  the  wont  of  them".  Am.] 
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VK.       They  also  that  were  aboard  saflPered  the  same :  till 
at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 


YBAR  XIX. 


A.C.41S.  after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them  to 
The  Athenians  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with 
^^'  great  clamour  and  encouragement  of  their  own  to 

the  shore.  And  the  sea-forces  making  to  the 
shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  except 
only  such  as  were  lost  by  being  far  from  it, 
escaped  into  the  harbour  ^  And  the  army  that 
was  upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of  different  pas- 
sions, with  one  and  the  same  vehemence  ^  all  with 
shrieks  and  sighs  unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran 
part  to  save  the  galleys,  part  to  the  defence  of  the 
camp  :  and  the  residue,  who  were  far  the  greatest 
number,  fell  presently  to  consider  every  one  of  the 
pest  way  to  save  himself.  And  this  was  the  time 
wherein  of  all  other  they  stood  in  greatest  fear', 
and  they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had 
made  others  to  suffer  before  at  Pylus.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  then,  besides^  the  loss  of  their 
fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into  the 
island:  and  the  Athenians  now,  without  some  acci- 
dent not  to  be  expected^  were  out  of  all  hope  to 
save  themselves  by  land. 

72.  After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  galleys 
and  men  on  either  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates,  having  the  victory,  took  up 
the  wreck  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead :  and 
returning  into  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  But 
the  Athenians,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their 
present  loss,  never  thought  upon  asking  leave  to 

*  ["  All  that  were  not  taken  on        '  ["  The  same  fm/m/^e".] 
the    water,    reaching    the   shore        '  ['' Consternation'*.] 
escaped  to  the  camp".]  ♦  [**^y  the  loss  Arc.,lost  also''  &c.] 
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take  up  their  dead  or  wreck :  but  fell  immediately 

to  consultation  how  to  be  gone'  the  same  night. 

And  DemostfaeDes  coming  unto  Nicias,  delivered 

his  opinion  for  going  once  again  aboard,  and 

forcing  the  passage,  if  it  were  possible,  betimes  the 

next  morning,  saying  that  their  galleys  which  were 

yet  remiuning  and  serviceable  were   more  than 

those  of  the  enemy :  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left 

them  about  «xty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty. 

Bnt  when  Nicias  approved  t^e  advice,  and  would 

have  manned  oat  the  galleys,  the  mariners  refused 

to  go  aboard :  as  being  not  only  dejected  with 

their   defeat,   but  also  without  opiniou  of  ever 

having  the  upperhand  any  more.  Whereupon  they 

now  resolved  all  to  make  their  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspecting  their  TtartBtagnnof 

porpoae,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous  ^^     '" '" 

that  80  great  an  army,  going  away  by  land  and ""' 

sitting  down  in  some  part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should 

there  renew  the  war,  repaired  unto  the  magistrates : 

and  admonished  them,  that  it  was  not  fit,  through 

negligence,  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time 

to  go  their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best 

to  the  purpose) ;  but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and 

their  confederates  should  go  out  and  fortify  in 

their  way,  and  prepossess  all  the  narrow  passages 

with  a  guard.    Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the 

same  opinion  no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it 

fit  to  be  done  :  but  they  conceived  withal,  that  the 

soldier  now  joyful  and  taking  his  ease  after  a  sore 

battle,  being  also  holiday,  (for  it  was  their  day  of 

sacrifice  to  Hercules*),  would  not  easily  be  brought 

■  [Thatis,hi>wto  retreat  iytonif.        '[AsDoriaDS,theSjracuMiiawor- 
"  Atf  Demostbeaes"  &c.]  shipped  the  Dorian  bero  Hercnlea.] 
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to  obey.  For  through  excess  of  joy  for  the  victory, 
they  would  most  of  them,  being  holiday,  be  drink- 
ing ;  and  look  for  anything  rather  than  to  be 
persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  up  arms  again  and 
go  out*.  But  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  this 
consideration  thought  it  hard  to  be  done,  Henuo- 
crates  not  prevailing,  of  his  own  head  contrived 
this.  Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  pass  the 
worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  so  at  ease 
out-go  them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  he  sent  cer- 
tfun  of  his  friends,  and  with  them  certain  horsemen, 
to  the  Athenian  camp  :  who  approaching  so  near 
as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them  to 
come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  the 
Athenians ;  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  that  used 
to  give  him  intelligence) ;  and  bade  them  to  advise 
Nicias  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that  the  Syra- 
cusians  had  beset  the  ways ;  but  that  the  next  day, 
having  bad  the  leisure  to  fiimish  their  army,  they 
might  march  away.  74.  Upon  this  advertisement 
they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it  had  been  with- 
out frauds  And  afterwards,  because  they  went  not 
presently,  they  thought  good  to  stay  there  that 
day  also,  to  the  end  that  the  soldiers  might  pack 
up  their  necessaries  as  commodiously  as  they  could, 
and  begone,  leaving  all  things  else  behind  them 
GyiippMgdeih  save  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies.  But 
K^uidbwrtiGylippus  and  the  Syracuaians,  with  their  land 
(h>  wtj.  forces,  went  out  before  them ;  and  not  only  stopped 

>  ["Thej  would  moat  of  ihem  be  '  ["And  hariog  so  said,  tbe; 

drinkiDgin  the  feut:  and  that  thej  went  their  w>j :  and  theAtheniani 

mi ght  expect  to  penuade  them  to  reportedwbattbejhadbeardtothnr 

snjr  thing  rather  than  at  this  time  generals;  who  suspecting  no  fnnd. 

to  take  up  arms  Sec."]  upon  this  reportabode  that  night".] 
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up  the  ways  in  the  country  about  by  which  the       vit. 
Athenians  were  ltke)y  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard    '^^^tTlT 
at  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  also  stood     a.c.*i>. 
embattled  to  receive  and  stop  their  army  in  such 
places  as  they  thought  convenient.      And  with 
their  galleys  they  rowed  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Athenians,  and  towed  their  galleys  away  from  the 
shore.   Some  few  whereof  they  burnt,  as  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  meant  to  have  done:   but  the 
rest  at  their  leisure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any 
place  to  dnve  ashore,  they  afterwards  haaled  into 
the  city'. 

75.  After  this,  when  everything  seemed  unto  sni  s*ptmbcT. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  suflSciently  prepared,  they  m,^h  .«j"" 
dislodged,  being  now  the  third  day  from  their  'J^^^j^i 
fight  by  sea.  It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not 
only  for  the  particulars^,  as  that  they  marched 
away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that 
instead  of  their  great  hopes  they  had  endangered 
both  themselves  and  the  state :  but  also  for  the 
dolorous  objects  which  were  presented  both  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  every  of  them  in  particular,  in  the 
leaving  of  their  camp.  For  their  dead  lying  un- 
buried,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the  ground, 
it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief. 
But  the  living  that  were'  sick  or  woanded,  both 
grieved  them  more  than  the  dead,  and  were  more 
miserable.  For  with  entreaties  and  lamentations 
they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading  to  be>  taken 
along  by  whomsoever  they  saw  of  their  fellows  or 

'  ["  And  the  rest  at  their  leisure  *  ["  Not  on  one  account  only".] 

and  without  opposition  thej  towed  *  ["  That  were  htt  behind,  bnth 

away  wheresoever  each  had  drifted,  wounded  and  siok.wcre  to  the  living 

and  hauled"  Sec]  far  more  grievous  than  tha  dead".] 

VOL.  tX.  X 
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familiars,  and  hanging  on  the  necks  of  their  com- 
rades', and  following  as  fer  as  they  were  able :  and 
when  the  strength  of  their  bodies  failed,  that  they 
could'go  no  further,  with  ah-mes !  and  imprecations 
were  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  army, 
filled  with  tears  and  irresolnte',  could  hardly  get 
away ;  though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  had 
suffered  already,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  future, 
more  than  with  tears  could  be  expressed:  hot* 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  generally  blamed 
themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  else  bat 
even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expugned  by 
siege,  and  making  their  escape.  For  the  whole 
number  that  marched,  were  no  less  one  with  an- 
other than  forty  thousand  men.  Of  which  not  only 
the  ordinary  sort  carried  every  one  what  he  thought 
he  should  have  occasion  to  use  ;  but  also  the  men 
of  arms  and  horsemen,  contrary  to  their  custom, 
carried  their  victuals  under  their  arms,  partly  for 
want  and  partly  for  distrust  of  their  servants,  who 
from  time  to  time*  ran  over  to  the  enemy  ;  but  at 
this  time  went  the  greatest  number.  And  yet 
what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
turn :  for  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remain- 
ing in  the  camp.  Neither  were  the  sufferings  of 
others*,  and  that  equal  division  of  misery,  which 
nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that  we  suffer 

'  ["  D»partittg  comradeB".]  *  ["  Who  before  thU,  but  ncFw  in 

*  ["  And  in  this  straight".]  greatest  numbers,  fan  over*  &c.  It 

'  ["And  besides  their  grief  there  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 

was  a  ^neral  dissatisfavtion  with  Greek  soldier  did  not,  like  the  Rv- 

themselres ;  for  they  seemed"  &c.  man,  carry  his  aim  provisions.] 

— "of  acilyexpugDed.and  that  no  '  ["  The  rest  of  their  igDominy": 

■mall  one.  For  the  whole  number  .— "  e$peciaUy    considering    from 

that  marched"  &u.]  what  splendour  and  gloiy"  Stc] 
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with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light 
in  itself.  And  the  rather,  because  they  considered  "^ 
from  what  splendour  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed  * 
before,  into  how  low  an  estate  they  were  now 
fallen.  For  never  Greciaii  army  so  differed  from 
itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear  of 
being  made  slaves  themselves  ;  and  instead  of 
prayers  and  hymns  with  which  they  put  to  sea, 
they  went  back  again  with  the  contrary  maledic- 
tions'; tanA  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 
departed  landmen,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval 
forces  but  upon  their  men  of  arms.  Nevertheless, 
in  respect  of  the  great  danger  yet  hanging  over 
them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  [but]  tolerable. 

76.  Nicias,  perceiving  ti»e  army  to  be  dejected, 
and  the  great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to 
the  ranks,  and  encour^ed  and  comforted  them  as 
&r  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able.  And  as 
he  went  from  part  to  part  he  exalted  his  voice 
more  than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in 
his  exhortation,  and  because  also  he  desired  that 
the  benefit  of  his  words  might  reach  as  far  as 
might  be. 

77.  "  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  r««  < 
still,  even  in  our  present  estate.    Men  have  been  1l"u 
saved  ere  now  from  greater  dangers  than  these  are. 
Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse  yourselves,  either 
for  your  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  miseries  we 
are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 

of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how 
I  am  in  my  sickness),  nor  am  I  thought  inferior  to 

'  ["Omens".  GoellJ 
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Tir.  any  of  yon  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  of 
;  ' — •  mine  own  private  person  or  otherwise,  am  never- 
A.C.113.  theless  now  in  as  much  danger  as  the  meanest  of 
jumofNidu  you.  And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  fre- 
quently according  to  the  law,  and  lived  justly  and 
unblameably  towards  men.  For  which  cause  my 
hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future :  though  these 
calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.  But  they 
may  perhaps  cease.  For  both  the  enemies  have 
already  had  sufficient  fortune :  and  the  gods,  if 
any  of  them  have  been  displeased  with  our  voyage, 
have  already  sufficiently  punished  us.  Others  have 
invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we :  and  as 
their  ofience,  which  proceeded  of  hnman  infirmity, 
so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.  And 
we  have  reason  now,  both  to  hope  for  more  favour 
from  the  gods  ;  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity 
rather  than  their  hatred) ;  and  also  not  to  despair 
of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  and  how  many  men 
of  arms  you  are,  marching  together  in  order  of 
battle'.  Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever 
yon  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of  yourselves 
you  are  a  city :  such  as  not  any  other  in  Sicily 
can  either  easily  sustain,  if  yon  assault,  or  remove, 
if  you  be  once  seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that 
it  may  be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves ; 
making  no  other  account  any  of  you,  but  what  place 
soever  he  shall  be  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same,  if  he 
win  it,  must  be  his  country  and  his  walls'.    March 

'  ["  AdiI  Burveying  yuuTseheK,  that  wheTeeoerer  jou  please  to  ^t 

jour  men  of  arms  bow  good,  and  in  dawn"  &u.] 

your  ranks  how  many  you  tre,  de-  '  ["  By  winning  it,  he  will  tbere- 

epair  not  too  much,  hut  consider  by  gEin  both  country  and  w&lU".] 
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you  must  with  diligence,  both  night  and  day  alike,       vit. 
for  our  victual  is  short :  and  if  we  can  but  reach         '      ■ 
some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are     a.c.4]s. 
still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusians),  then  otaBonofKici 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.    Let  us  there- 
fore send  before  to  them,  and  bid  them  meet  us', 
and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual.     la 
sum,  soldiers,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  necessary  that 
you  be  valiant ;  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where 
being  cowards  you  can  possibly  be  saved  :  whereas 
if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at  this  time,  you 
may  every  one^  see  again  whatsoever  anywhere  he 
most  desires ;  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect  the 
great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  the  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys^ 
are  the  city." 

7H.  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal 
about  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle 
and  not  march  in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about 
and  set  him  in  his  place.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as  much 
to  those  soldiers  under  him.  And  they  marched 
forward,  those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion, 
and  then  those  with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear". 
And  the  men  of  arms  received  those  that  carried 
the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within  them. 
When  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  The  Athn,i.m 
Anapus,  they  there  found  certain  of  the  Syracu-"^''''^'^ 


'  ["  Thej  have  been  sent  to  and  '  ["  And  they  inarched  arranged 

told  to  meet  us".  Bekker  &c.,  trpo-  in  a  hollow  oblong,  the  divJNion  of 

rinfix-rai :  vulgo,  rpotri/neiri.']  Nidas  leading  the  uay,  and  that  of 

'  ["  The  reit  at  jou  shall  aee  Demoslhenes    foilowing".     BeUter 

■gain    Sic,  and   jou,   Athenians,  &c.,  Trpinv  jiiv  ijfiiiifavov :  vulgu 

shalj  Te-«rect  &('."]  desunt.J 
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sians  and  their  coiifederates  embattled  against  them 
on  the  bank:  but  these  they  put  to  flight,  and 
having  won  the  passage  marched  forward.  Bnt 
the  SyracQsian  horsemen  lay  still  upon  thenn,  and 
their  light-armed  plied  them  with  their  darts,  in 
the  flank.  This  day  the  Athenians  marched  forty 
furlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a 
certain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
they  marched  forwards  about  twenty  furlongs ;  and 
descending  into  a  certain  champtugn  ground,  en- 
camped there,  with  intent  both  to  get  victual  at 
the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to 
carry  water  with  them  thence :  for  before  them  in 
the  way  they  were  to  pass,  for  many  furlongs  toge- 
ther there  was  but  little  to  be  had.  But  the  Syra- 
CQsians  in  the  meantime  got  before  them,  and  cut 
off'  their  passage  with  a  wall.  This  was  at  a  steep 
hill,  on  either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a 
torrent  with  steep  and  rocky  banks :  and  it  is 
.  called  Acreeum  Lepas^  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians went  on :  and  the  horsemen  and  darters  of 
the  Syracusiaus  and  their  confederates,  being  a 
great  number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long 
fight  were  compelled  to  retire  agun  into  the  same 

■  ["  Adi]  were  cutting  off";  that  one  of  the  T»]le;a  which  &11  into 

is,  duriug  ibis  halt  of  the  Athen-  that  of  the  Anapus :  but  being  ud- 

iens.]  able  to  force  their  passage  in  this 

'  [XiiToc,  Buconling  to  Goeller,  direction,  thej  fell  hack  upon  the 

ugnificE  rupfi:  "the  top   of   the  coast,  iDtending  to  follow  the  coasl- 

Tock". — It  must  be  remembered,  road  through  the  low  couDti;  neai 

thattheohjectDfthe  Athenians  was  the  sea  till  tbej  diould  uriTe  at 

to  penetrate  for  enough  into  the  in-  another  t«11^,  when  tbej  woaM 

terioT  to  reach  ihn  country  of  the  again  turn  inland,  and  make  a 

Sikeli.    Thii  Ihej  attempted  in  the  second  attempt  to  penetrate  to  their 

first  insUincetoe£rect,h;ascending  friends  the  Sikeli.  Arn.] 
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camp  ;  but  now  with  less  victual  than  before,  be-  vii. 
cause  the  horsemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to  '  """"^ 
straggle  abroad.  79.  In  the  morning  betimes  they  a.c.41s. 
dislodged,  and  put  themselves  on  their  march  eui  scpioiib^. 
again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill'  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified ;  where  they  found  before  them 
the  Syracusian  foot  embattled  in  great  length 
above  the  fortification  [ou  the  hill's  side]  :  for  the 
place  itself  was  but  narrow.  The  Athenians  com- 
ing up  assaulted  the  wall :  but  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  (for  they  could  easily  cast  home  irom  above), 
making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again 
and  rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps  of 
thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  falleth  out 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn  : 
which  further  disheartened  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  also  this  did  tend  to  their  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians 
sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their 
backs,  in  the  way  they  had  come :  but  this  the 
Athenians  hindered,  by  sending  agEunst  them  part 
of  theirs.  After  this,  the  Athenians  retiring  with 
their  whole  army  into  a  more  champaign  ground', 
lodged  there  that  night :  and  the  next  day  went  nii  scpiember. 
forward  again.  And  the  Syracusians  with  their 
darts,  from  every  part  round  about,  wounded  many 
of  them  ;  and  when  the  Athenians  charged,  they 
retired,  and  when  they  retired,  the  Syracusians 
charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few  they  might  terrify 
the  whole  army.    And  for  a  good  while  the  Athen- 

'  ["  And  sought  to  force  and  win    in  great  depth  abate"  &■;.] 
ihe  hill"  ice   Goett. — *'  embattled        *  ["  More  towards  the  plaia".] 
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VII.       ians  in  this  manner  withstood  them  :  and  after- 

"»iA«.ii"    wards,  being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward, 

A.a4ia.     they  rested  in  the  plain :  and  the  Syracnsians  went 

from  them  to  their  own  camp. 

Niciu  iDd  D«.       80.  This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and 

thTni™^"    Demosthenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their 

^n'^"*^  army,  and  the  want  already  of  all  necessaries,  and 

Di»t.  ind  in     that  many  of  their  men  in  many  assaults  of  the 

order;  but  De-  '  ,  ,        . 

mnthenain  the  cncmy  Were  wounded,  to  lead  away  the  army  as  far 
^ia°di^Xr.  as  they  possibly  could':  not  the  way  they  pur- 
posed before,  but  toward  the  sea;  which  was  the 
contrary  way  to  that  which  theSyracusiansguarded. 
Now  this  whole  jonrney  of  the  army  lay  not  to- 
wards Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecian 
as  barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  made 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  night: 
and  (as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affright 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night  and  in 
hostile  ground,  and  the  enemy  near)  were  in  con- 
fusion'. The  army  of  Nicias  leading  the  way,  kept 
together  and  got  far  afore ;  but  that  of  Demos- 


'  ["The  miserable  eaUte  ^c,  southward aftheAnnpaE.  Toeffect 
Imth  from  the  want  he.  and  fmm  tliis  (licj  proposed  to  K*in  a  muuh 
manjbeiDgwounded.toleavebuni.  iipou  the  eneinj  by  setting  oulat 
ing  all  the  fires  tbe;  could  and  lead  Di);ht,  and  fulliag  back  towardslbe 
away  the  army  as  far&c." — It  being  sea  Ull  they  came  into  tbe  road  from 
now  msnifest  that  to  reach  the  Syracuse  tu  Helorus :  and  then  to 
Siketian  country  by  the  Talley  from  follow  this  road  in  a  direction  pa- 
Syracuse,  was  utterly  hopeless,  the  rallel  to  tbe  cuust,  till  ihey  reached 
generals  resolved  to  change  the  line  the  Cacyparis,  when  they  would 
of  retreat,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Uiin  again  lo  the  right  and  once 
nterior  by  the  valley  of  the  Cucy-  more  more  towards  the  interior- 
pans,  terminating  on  the  sea-cuast  Arnold.] 
about  six  or  sctcn  miles  lu  the  '  ["  A  panic  seized  them".] 
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thenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  both  severed       vii. 
from  the  rest  and  marched  more  disorderly.    Ne-    ',i»b  ii« 
vertheless,  by  the  moniing  betimes  they  got  to  the     A.c.*ia. 
sea-side,  and  entering  into  the  Helorine  way  they  8ihs«piei^iw. 
went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end 
when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards  along 
the  river's  side  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 
For   they  hoped    that    this   way   the   Siculi,   to 
whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet  them.    When 
they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found  a 
certain  guard  of  the  Syracusians  stopping  their 
passage  with  a  wall  end  with  piles.    When  they 
had  quickly  forced  this  guard,  they  passed  the 
river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river,  called 
Erineus  :  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides 
directed  them'. 

SI.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that 
they  knew  the  Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them 
accusing  Gylippus  as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his 
consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the  same  way, 
which  they  easily  understood  they  were  gone ;  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.    When  they  D«m«u»na 
were  come  up  to  those  with  Demosthenes,  who  °^^'^^^' 
were  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slowly"',™*"""""' 
and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as 
having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they 
fell  upon  them  and  fought.     And  the  Syracusian 
horsemen  hemmed  them  in  and  forced  them  up 


'  [Finding  tbeeneoijalreHdj  on  their  gpuidesinfurmiaglhein  thatb; 

the  Cuvjparis,  ibej  were  afraid  of  ascending  this  they  mi^ht  nain  the 

fiuding  the  valley  stopped  at  the  interior ;  and  here,  as  they  hoped, 

upper  end ;  and  (herefore  marrhed  migiht   anticipate  the  enemj.     Ar- 

ou  to  the  next,that  of  the  Erineus:  nolU.] 
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into  a  oarrow  compass,  the  more  ea»ly  now',  be- 
cause they  were  divided  from  the  rest.  Now  the 
army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs^  further  on.  For  he  led  away  the 
faster,  because  he  thought  not  that'  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily  ;  but 
rather  in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting 
when  they  could  not  choose.  Bat  Detnosthenea 
was  both  in  greater  and  more  continual  toil,  in 
respect  that  he  marched  in  the  rear,  and  conse- 
quently was  pressed  by  the  enemy^ :  aud  seeing 
the  Syracusians  pursuing  him,  he  went  not  on,  but 
put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encompassed,  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athe- 
nians with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being 
shut  up*  within  a  place  enclosed  round  with  awall, 
aud  which  on  either  side  had  a  way  [open]  amongst 
abundance  of  olive  trees  ;  they  were  charged  from 
all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemy's  shot.  For  the 
Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not 
in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason.  For  to 
hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was  not  so 
much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  they  spared 
themselves  somewhat ;  because  they  were  loth  to 
wear  themselves  out*  before  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness :  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight  to  subdue 

'  {"Indeed".    Bekker  &c.,  l/i'^  tbeenemy:  and  at  this  time,  Imow- 

one  MS.  ^fi),]  ing  the  Sjracusans  were  pursuing 

■  ["  As  much   as  fifl;  stadia",  him,  he  was  more  taken  up  with 

Bekker  &c,  ml  rirr^icovni;  Tuigo,  ordering  his  men  for  battle  than  in 

har^  K.  T.]  marching  on,  till  ^c."] 

'  [**  That  in  their  present  condi-  *  ["jBeing  driTen  back  in  confu- 

lion  ih«r  aalety  Sec."]  sion".  Am.] 

'  ["  And  was  the  first  to  Bustain  '  ["  To  be  taken  off".] 
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and  take  them  alive.     82.  Whereupon,  after  they       vn. 
had  plied  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  all    '„,,  j,,^' 
day  long  from  every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that     a.c.413. 
with  their  wounds  and  other  annoyance  they  were 
already  tired :  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  first  made  proclamation,  that  if 
any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
should  be  at  liberty.     And  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.   And  by  and  by  after,  they  made  D>>n>«ibenm 
agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demos-  ^^^'^ 
thenes ;  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  vio- 
lently, nor  by  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.    And  they  all  yielded,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand  men  :  and  the  silver  they  had, 
they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow 
of  targets ;  and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets. 
And  these  men  they  carried  presently  into  the 
city. 

Nicias,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  attained 
the  same  day  to  the  river  Erineus ;  which  passing, 
he  caused  his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain 
ground  more  elevate  than  the  rest.   83.  Where  the 
Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  him,  BihScptenba. 
that  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  them- 
selves ;  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.   But  he,  not 
believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  enquire 
the  truth.     Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  andii-eos'n'or 
word  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  llir^j^r" 
Gylippus  aud  the  Syracusians :  saying,  that  he  was  *^f^- 
content  to  compound  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Syracusians  had 
laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to  de- 
part ;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were 
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VII.  made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians, 
'  ' — '  every  hostage  rated  as  a  talent.  Bat  Gylippus  and 
A.C41S.  the  Syracusians  reusing  the  condition,  charged 
them ;  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from 
every  side  till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was 
also  pinched  with  the  want  both  of  victual  and 
other'  necessaries.  Nevertheless  observing  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march. 
But  no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the 
Syracusians  perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  finding  themselves  discovered, 
sat  down  again :  all  but  three  hundred,  who  break- 
ing by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far 
loui seiii«mb«.  as  they  could  that  nights  84.  And  Nicias,  when 
it  was  day,  led  his  army  forward ;  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  still  pressing  them  in  the 
same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them  from 
every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
Asinarus;  not  only  because  they  were  urged  on 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen 
and  other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at 
ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of 
weariness  also  and  desire  to  drink.  When  they 
were  come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without 
any  order,  every  man  striving  who  should  first  get 
over.  But  the  pressing  of  the  enemy,  made  the 
passage  now  more  diflficult*.  For  being  forced  to 
take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet ;  and  falling  amongst 

'  Vulgo,  dAXwv:  Bekk.  &c.  om.}  no  looger;  and  ever;  man  striring 

•  I]"  Wentoffin  tbenigbtmthej  to  get  OTer  first,  and  the  enem; 

could".]  l;>ng  upon  them,  made  the  pusage 

'  ["They  niEhin.obECTvingorder  now  difficult".] 
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the  Spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some  perished  vii. 
presently j  and  others  catching  hold  one  of  an-  "„.„„"' 
other',  were  carried  away  together  down  the  ^'^■J'?' 
stream.  And  [not  only]  the  Syracusians  standing 
along  the  farther  bank,  being  a  steep  one,  killed 
the  Athenians  with  their  shot  from  above,  as  they 
were  many  of  them  greedily  drinking,  and  trou- 
bling one  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  but 
the  Feloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  them 
with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river^  And  suddenly  the  water  was  cor- 
rupted ;  nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was 
with  blood  and  mire ;  and  many  also  fought  for  it. 
85.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
river,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at 
the  river,  and  part  (if  any  gat  away)  by  the  horse-  io;h  septanbw, 
men ;  Nicias  yielded  himself  unto  Gylippus,  (having 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusians)  : 
to  be  for  his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him 
and  the  Lacediemonians,  and'  no  further  slaughter 
to  be  made  of  the  soldiers.  Gylippus  from  thence- 
forth commanded  to  take  prisoners.  So  the  residue, 
except  such  as  were  hidden  from  them,  (which 
were  many),  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.  They 

'  ["  And  entangled  (in  the  bag-  went  down  nnd  slew  Ihem  in  the 

gage)  sank  down'.  Goell.  Am.    It  river.    And  the  water  was  quickly 

is  said  a  little  below,  that  tbe  men  spoiled:  nevertheless  &c." — Here, 

fought  with  each    other    for    the  as  in  other  instances,  the  Sjracn- 

watet :  a  (act  inconsistent  with  the  sans  showed  no  incliDatioo  to  come 

•trean   being    strong    enough    to  tudosequarters  with  the  Athenians; 

"  cany  Ihein  away*.]  but  were  belter  pleased  to  see  that 

'  [And  the  Syracusana  ^c.  killed  done  by  the  FeloponneBian  troops, 

the  Athenians,  as  they  were  drink-  whilst  they  themselves  plied  them 

ing,  "  and  confusedly  crowded  to-  with  missiles  from  a  distance.  Am.] 
gelher  in  the  hollow  uf  the  river:        *  ["/Jut  no  further  slaughter  &c. 

and  the  Feloponnesians  especially  And  ahet  this  Gylippus"  Sec.] 
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sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  brake 
through  their  guards  in  the  night ;  and  took  them. 
That  which  was  left  together  of  this  army  to  the 
public,  was  not  much ' ;  but  they  that  were  con- 
veyed away  by  stealth  were  very  many:  and  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  because  they  were  not 
taken,  as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  com- 
position. Besides,  a  great  part  [of  these]  were 
slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  [at  this  time]  was  exceed- 
ing great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war'. 
They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other 
assaults  in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also 
escaped,  some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running 
away  after  servitude  ;  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was 
Catana. 

86.  The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
being  come  together,  returned  with  their  prisoners, 
all  they  could  get,  and  with  the  spoil,  into  the 
city.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates,  they  put  them  into 
the  quarries^  as  the  safest  custody.    But  Nicies 

'  ["Thepoition  of  Utesnnjlbat  tam  septum  UDdique,  nihil   tun 

was  collected  together  io  a  bodj,  tutum  ad  custodias  nee  fieri  nee 

was  not  much :  but  thej  that'  Sec]  cc^tari  potest.     In  bas  lautumias, 

'  [Hobbes  has  adapted  his  Ian-  si   qui  publice  custodiendi   sunt, 

guage  to  thewords  "  Sicilian  war".  eUam  ex  ceteris  oppidis  Sicilis  de- 

The  ootnparisoo    is   undoubtedlj  ducJ  imperantuT.    Cic.  ii.  Verr.  S, 

weak:   and   some   desire    to    read  cited  by  Goell. — In  retaliation  of 

"  Grecian  war".]  tliia  treatment  of  the  Athenians,  the 

'[LautumiasS;Tauueana»omDes  Syracusans  taken  bj  Tbiasjttusat 

audistia,  pleiique  nostis.    Opus  est  the  battle  of  Epiiesus,  were  put  into 

ingens,  magniGcum  regum  ac  ty-  the  quarries  of  MunjchJa.  But  the 

rannuTum,     Totum  est  ex  saxo  in  prisoners  contrived  lo  dig  their  waj 

miraiidam  altitudinem  depresao,  et  out  through  the  rock:  and  escaped 

mnltonim  opens   penitna    exciao,  to  Megara,  where  they  occasioned 

ideoque,   quamquam    iarkyaaTov,  the  revolt  of  Nistea,  which  Athens 

nihil  Un  chinsuin  ad  exitus,  nihil  did  not  agwn  recoTw.] 
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and  Demosthenes  they  killed,  against  Gylippus  his 
will.  For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory  would  be  ' 
very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his  other 
success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  to  Lacedaemon.  And  it  fell  out  that 
one  of  them,  Demosthenes,  was  their  greatest 
enemy,  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  island 
and  at  Fylns ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion, their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  the  island,  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  by  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  the  peace.  For  which 
cause  the  Lacedeemonians  were  inclined  to  love 
him  :  and  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that, 
that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.  But  cer- 
tain Syracosians,  as  it  is  reported,  some  of  them 
for  fear  {because  they  had  been  tampering  with 
him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture  he  might  bring 
them  into  trouble,  whereas  now  they  were  well 
enou^ ;  and  others,  especially  the  Corinthians, 
fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption  of  one  or 
other,  being  wealthy,  and  work  them  some  mis- 
chief afresh,  having  persuaded  their  confederates 
to  the  same,  killed  him.  For  these,  or  for  causes 
near  unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death :  being  the 
man  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least 
deserved  to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
misery '. 

87-  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusians 
handled  them  at  first  but  ungently.  For  in  this 
hollow  place^,  first  the  sun  and  suffocating  air 


'  ["  Deterred,  forhis  study  of  every        '  ["  For  in  &  hollow,  and  manj 
lawfal  firtae,  to  be  1)roiig^ht  Stc.'']      in  Bmall  space,  first  tbe  sun  Sec."] 
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(being  without  roof)  annoyed  them  one  way :  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  nights  coming  npon  that 
heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them,  by  reason  of 
the  alteration,  into  strange  diseases :  especially 
doing  all  things,  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the 
same  place ;  and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of 
their  wounds,  or  change'  [of  air]  or  other  like 
accident,  lying  together  there  on  heaps.  Also  the 
smell  was  intolerable  :  besides  that  they  were 
afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  For  for  eight 
months  together,  they  allowed  no  more  but  to 
every  man  a  cotyle"  of  water  by  the  day,  and 
two  cotyles  of  com.  And  whatsoever  misery  is 
probable  that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suffer,  they 
suffered.  Some  seventy  days  they  lived  thus 
thronged.  Afterwards,  retaining  the  Athenians, 
and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  were  of  the 
array  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How  many 
were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly :  but 
they  were  seven  thousand  at  the  fewest.  And 
this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  all 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  amongst 
the  Grecians* :  being  to  the  victors  most  glorious. 


'  ["  Or  (A«  change'':  of  tempers,  nssault  "  Marcellus,  ut  in(Eni» 
ture  above-mentioned.]  ingressus,  ex  euperioribus  locis 
'  [See  iv.  16,  note.]  urbem,  oranium  ferine  ilia  Icoipes- 
*  ["Or,  as  appears  to  me,  the  tote  pulchenimam, subjectam  oeu- 
greatestevenofdieHelleDicaotioiis  lis  vidit,  illacbrjmasse  dicitur, 
known  bj  repottT,— We  have  a  de-  partim  guadio  tantB  perpetrate  rei, 
tcHption  bj  Lirjofa  moment,  two  partim  vetusta  gloria  urbis.  Alhe- 
centuries  later  than  the  present  nienaium  classes  demerss,  et  duo 
time,  when  Syracuse,  not  as  now  ingentes  exercitus  cum  duobus  da- 
exulting  over  a  defeated  besieging  rissimis  ducibus  deleti,  occune- 
Hrm;,  wason  lhepoint,anersland-  bant;  et  tot  bella  cum  Carthagi- 
ing  a  three  jeais'  «ege,  of  tasting  niensibus  tanto  cum  discrimine 
the  treatment  of  a  dty  taken  by  gesta ;  lot  tarn    opulenU  tjnnni 
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and  most  calamitous  to  the  Tanquished.  For 
being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind,  and  receiv- 
ing small  loss  in  notbing,  their  army,  and  fleet, 
and  all  [that  ever  they  had],  perished  (as  they 
use  to  say)  with  an  universal  destruction".  Few 
of  many  returned  home.  And  thus  passed  the 
business  concerning  Sicily. 

reg«sque Ea  quum  UDirersa  drove  them  to  make  trial  of  dicta- 

occurrerentanimD,subiietquecugi'  tot%:  an  experiment  which  at  last 

tBtio,  jam  ilia  iiiomeuto  horai  aiBura  ended  in  the  tjrannjof  Dionjsius: 

oiiiiiia,etadcineresTedituia:  prius-  anuther  example   lo   be  added  to 

qQamNf^aAchradiQainadmoveret,  those  of  TheaRenes  of  Megam(iv, 

pnemitlit  S;racu«aiioi,  ut  alloquio  66,uote)and  PeisistiatuB  of  Athens, 

leni  perlicereot  hostes  ad   deden-  of  the  people  becomiDj;  the  dupe  of 

dam   urbem."   xji».  24.— For   the  confidence  placed  in  a  demago^e 

pieaent,  aa  at  Athens  the  vavruAc  for  his  merit  of  ariyfiiui  ^  trpb^ 

uxi^i  the  authors  of  the  victory  of  rniit  T\ouaiovt,  halted  of  the  rich. 

Salamis,  and  thence  of  the  Athen-  See  ArisL  v.  4, 5.] 

ian  iiyijiovia  and  domioion  of  the  '  [The  loss  is  computed  liv  Iso- 

Bca,  established  an  unlimited  and  crates  at  40,000  soldiers,  and  340 

irresistible    deinociac;,  so  did  it  triremes:  bj  Boeckh,    at    65,000 

bippen  here.    But  less  than  ten  soldiers.    The  narrative  of  Tbucy- 

jeais'  experience  of  their  own  inca-  dides  shows  a  loss  of  209  triremes, 

pacitj  for  the  task  of  government,  Goeller.] 
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Hie  revolt  of  the  Atheniim  confederatea  and  the  offers  made  hj 
TisBaphemes  and  Phamabazus,  the  king's  lieutenants  of  tlie 
lower  Aaia,  draw  the  Laced£Bmonian9  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and 
Hellespont. — First  in  Ionia,  and  the  provinces  of  Tissapheraes: 
who,  bj  the  counsel  of  Alcibtadea  and  connivance  of  Astjochus, 
hindereth  their  proceedings. — Alcibiades  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  make  way  for  his  return  into  hia  countiy,  giveth  occasion  of 
sedition  about  the  government:  whence  ensued  the  authori^  of 
THE  FOUB  HUNDRXD,  Under  the  pretext  of  the  five  thousand: 
the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by  the  army:  and  at  length,  by  his 
countenance,  the  deposing  again  of  thb  pods  hdhdkbd,  and  end 
of  the  seditioD. — But  In  the  meantime  they  lose  Eubcau 
— Mindarus,  the  successor  of  Astyochus,  finding  himself  abused 
by  Tiasaphemes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phamabazus  into  Helles- 
pont: and  there  presently  loseth  a  battle  to  the  Athenians 
before  Abydos,  being  then  summer  and  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  war. 

VIII.  1,  When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they 
believed  not  a  long  time,  though  it  were  plwnly 
related  and  by  those  very  soldiers'  that  escaped 
from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost  as 
it  was.    "When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mightily 

'  ["  By  the  best  or  most  credible    Goell.— "  that  all  was  at  any  rate 
of  the  soldiers  that  escaped"  &c.     so  utterly  lost"  &c.] 


A.C.413. 
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offended  with  the  orators'  that  fiirthered  the  voy-      viit. 
age :  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it.    ''^'^^^ ^~ 
They  were  angry  also  with  those  that  gave  out     a.c413. 
prophecies',  and  with  the  soothsayers:  and  with  The  fe>r«.rt 
whosoever  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  put  "h^i^,",,  „' 
them  into  hope  that  Sicily  should  be   subdued.  |)™]^°e''f"' 
Every  thing,  from  every  place,  grieved  them ;  and 
fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever  they 
were  in,  beset  them  round'.     For  they  were  not 
only  grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in 
particular  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many 
men  of  arms,  horsemen,  and  serviceable  men,  the 
like  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left :    but  seeing 
they  had  neither  galleys  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
in  their  treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  galleys, 
were   even   desperate   at  that  present    of    their 
safety ;  and  thought  the  enemy  ont  of  Sicily  would 
come  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Peiraeus,  espe- 
cially after  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy ; 
and  that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with 
double  preparation  in  every  kind,  press  them  to 
the  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided 
therein  by  their  revolting  confederates.    Never-  Ti.e  Aii,™ii.i 
theless,  as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  was  J^'^" """"' 
thought  best  to  stand  it  out ;  and  getting  mate- 
rials and  money  where  they  could  have  it,  to  make 
ready  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  confede- 
rates, especially  those  of  Euboea;   and  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  frugality  in  the  city*,  and  to  erect 

'[Tbatis,Demostratu$;aDdpTi>-  called  not  far  from  the  city.] 

bablj  Pisander,  cb.  49 :  alsoAndro-  *[*' And  theseevcnlB  bad  changed 

cles,  ch.  69.  Goell.]  their  hopes  into  fear  tiod  the  utmost 

'  [The  people  misinterpreted  an  consternation".  Goell.] 

oracle  froin  Dodona,  XaaXlav  oiX-  *  [That  is,  in  respect  of  sacred 

{■iv;  orerlooking  a  small  hill  so  festivals,  shows,  and  thepajof  the 
Y  2 
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VIII.      a  magistracy  of  the  elder  sort,  as  occasion  should 
■^    be  offered  to  preconsult  of  the  business  that  passed. 


YBAS   XIX. 

A,c.4i3.     And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their  present 

fear,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion),  to  order  every 

The  end  of  the  thiug  aright.     Aud  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they 

nineteenth  "i-i*^  ai^i  ij 

summer.         did  it.     Aud  thc  summer  ended. 
The  Grecians        2.  Thc  wiutCT  following,  upon  thc  gTcat  over- 
IStC^^t'tLe  throw  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians 
Athenians.       yfeve  prcscutly  up    against    them.     Those   who 
before  were  confederates  of  neither  side,  thought 
fit  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 
war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own 
accord ;  as  having  not  only  every  one  severally  this 
thought,   that   had  the   Athenians  prospered   in 
Sicily  they  would  afterwards  have  come  upon  them 
also,  but  imagined^  withal  that  the  rest  of  the  war 
would  be  but  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  participate.     And  such  of  them  as  were  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedaemonians,  longed  now  more 
than  ever  to  be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  their 
great  toil.     But  above  all,  the  cities  subject  to  the 
Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability, 
to  revolt ;  as  they  that  judged  according  to  their 
passion,  without  admitting  reason  in  the  matter, 
that  the  next  summer  they  were  to  remain  with 
The  hopes  of  the  victoTy  ^.    But  thc  LacedsBmouians  themselves  took 
monians.  jj^^^j.^  ^^^  ^^^y  from  all  this,  but  also  principally 

jurors.  Duk. — The  preconsultation  *  [riyovfuvoi:  om.  Bekker,  &c.] 
operated  as  a  veto  upon  moving  any  '  ['*  As  they  that  judged  accord- 
matter  in  the  public  assembly  not  ing  to  passion :  and  did  not  allow 
first  approved  of  by  this  council.  It  them  a  word  to  say  as  to  their 
seems  probable  that  this  innovation  being  able  to  hold  out  another  sum- 
was  intended  as  a  step  to  further  mer*':  that  is,  considered  they  had 
changes  of  an  oligarchical  tendency,  no  chance  of  holding  out  Arnold, 
See  Thirl,  ch.  xxvii.]  Goeller.] 
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from  that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily  nith      v 
great  power,  having  another  navy  now  necessarily    ~ 
added  to  their  own',  would  in  all  likelihood  be     a.c 
with  them  in  the^  beginning  of  the  spring.    And 
being   every  way   fall  of  hopes,   they   purposed 
without  delay'  to  fall  close  to  the  war :  making 
account,  if  this  were  well  ended,  both  to  be  iree 
hereafter  from  any  more  such  dangers  as  the  Athe- 
nians, if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into  ;  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to 
have  the  principality  of  all  Greece  now  secure  unto 
themselves. 

3.  Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  aAp.ie' 
part  of  his  army  the  same  winter  from  Deceleia,  and  ""™''' 
levied  money  amongst  the  confederates  for  the 
building  of  a  navy  :  and  turning  into  the  Melian 
gulf,  upon  an  old  grudge  took  a  great  booty  from 
the   CEtseans,  which  he  made  money  of";   and 


'  ["  To  tfaeii  former  reionrcet".  the  inland  paru  of  Thessalj.  Al- 
The  meaning  is,  that  necesait;  had  though  the;  admitted  a  ceil&in  de- 
compelled  the  Sicilians  to  equip  a  pendence  on  the  Delpbic  oracle, 
fleet,  which  hut  for  the  Athenian  and  adopted  the  fables  uf  Hercules, 
expedition  the;  ueTcr  would  hare  yet  from  their  geographical  position 
done.  Am,]  they  lived  in  opposition  and  hosti' 

'  ["  They  purposed  in  etmtal  to  litj  lo  the  Maliaoa  and  Dorians.  It 

fall"  &c.]  is  probable,  that  the  migration  of 

*  ["Upon  tA« old  enmity  between  the  Dorians  to  Peloponneeus  is  in 

them  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  some  way  connectedwith  ihearriTal 

their    pillageable     property,     and  of  the  JCnianes  in  this  region.     It 

made  money  of  it ;  and  forced  the  was  chiefly  on   this  account  that 

Achcans  of  Phlhia"  9(C.     The  un-  Sparta  founded  Heracleia  in  Tra- 

expected  excursion  left  no  liroe  to  chinia  (iii.  93):  which  would  doubl- 

driie   off  the   cattle:  which   Agis  less  have  caused  the  reriral  of  an 

seized,  and   then   restored  to  the  important  Doric  power  in  this  part 

ownersformoney.  Am. — The^ni-  of  Greece,  had  not  the  jealousy  of 

uiea,  or  as  they  are  called  from  theThessaliansand  Dolopians.and 

dwelling  about  mount  (Eta,  the  eren  of  the  Malians  theoiselvca, 

(Elteans,  in  early  times  inhabited  been  awakened  at  its  first  eslablish- 
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VIII.      forced  those  of  Pthiods  beiog  Achaians,  and  others 
\^^^  ^^^-    in  those  parts  subjects  to  the  Tiiessalians,  (the 
A.C.41S.     Thessalians  complaiDtng  and  unwilling),  to  give 
them  hostages  and  money.    The  hostages  he  put 
into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into 
Ti,*Ln<:EdKinon.  tfac  leaguB.      Aod   the  Lacedaemonians  imposed 
fl^oTa'hlln/red  upon  thc  statcs  confederate,  the  charge  of  building 
mldrrrad'T     °°^  hundrcd  galleys :  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 
Bioon^itiif      state  and  on  the  Boeotians,  each  twenty-five ;  on 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians,  fifteen ;   on  the  Co- 
rinthians, fifteen ;   on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Pellenians,  ten ;  and  on  the  Megareans,  Troe- 
zenians,  and  Hermiouians,  ten.    And  put  all  things 
else  in  readiness  presently  with  the  spring  to  begin 
the  war. 
Tiw  AUimiuii       4.  The  Athenians  also  made  their  preparations,  as 
Md  ™m°t"^'  they  had  designed ;  having  gotten  timber  and  built 
iheip  chwg«.    ^jjgjp  jj^yy  jiijg  ggjjjg  wiutcr,  and  fortified  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  that  their  cornboats  might  come 
about  in  safety.  Also  theyabandoned  the  fort  in  La- 
conia,  which  they  had  built  as  they  went  byfor  Sicily. 
And  generally  where  there  appeared  expense  upon 
anything  unusefiil,  they  contracted  their  charge. 
-n»£ub«uii        5.  Whilst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus', 

meDt.  Muell.i.3.— The''olher8iD  ala\i{.  Thiicounby.Bndthetoinis 

Uiosc  parts",  inuat  have  been  the  ofl£ri5sn,Cniano[i,Pbaisalas,Mid 

PerrhiebiaDs  to  the  norlh  of  Larissn,  lolcus,  Ibe  Tbcssftlians  lisd  in  tbdi 

and  lie  Magncsians  to  tbe  east  uf  own  immediate  passession :  the  cul- 

lunuut  Pelion.  For  these  were  sub-  tiTation  however  being  performed 

ject  to  the  Tfaessalians,  and  were  b;  their  slaves  the  pencstie,  the  an- 

called  pericBci,  but  had  not  censed  cient  Pelasgo-£olian  inhabitants. 

to  be  distinct  nations :    Tfaessaly  Idem  iii.  4.] 
itself  comprehending  the  vallef  of       '  ["And  do  less  active  than  if 

the  Peneus  {the  ancient  opyoc  wt-  tbej  were  at  the  beginning  of  pie- 

XairyuAv),andB  district  towards  the  paration  for  the  war,  there  came  thb 

l'(gasa;aij  bay  called  by  Herodotus  winter  unto  Agis"  8cc.] 
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there  came  unto  Agis  about  their  revolt  from  the      viii. 
AtheniaDs,  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eubceans.    "^„„  ^^' 
AcceptiDg  the  motion,  he  sent  for  Alcamenes  the     A.c.iis. 
SOD  of  Stheaelaidas  and  for  Melanthus  from  Lace-  affn-ton^outo 
daemon,  to  go  commanders  into  Euboea.    Whom,  ^^ 
when  he'  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hun- 
dred freedmen,  he  was  now  about  to  send  over. 
But  in  the  meantime  came  the  Lesbians,  they  also  Tbg  itdHau 
desiring  to  revolt :   and  by  the  means'  of  the  i^*° 
Boeotians  Agis  changed  his  former  resolution,  and 
prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of 
Eubcea ;  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  same 
that  should    have    gone  into  Euboea,   for  their 
governor' :  and  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten 
galleys,  and  Agis  other  ten.    Now  this  was  done 
without  acquainting  therewith  the  state  of  Lace- 
daemon.     For  Agis,   as  long  as  he  was   about 
Deceleia  with  the  power  he  had,  had  the  law  in  his 
own  hands,  to  send  what  army  and  whither  be 
listed,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure. 
And  at  this  time,  the  confederates  of  him  (as  I  may 
call  them)  did  better  obey  him,  than  the  confede- 
rates of  the  Lacedaemonians  did  them  at  home^: 
for  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  be  was  terrible 
wheresoever  he  came.    And  he  was  now  for  the 
Lesbians.     But  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans,  theyTi»chian*iiiid 
also  desiring  to  revolt,  went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  ^J^^JJ"* 

'  ['*  When  lA*y  were  come".]  who  wa»  found  no  lew  oppressive 

'  ["  The  co-opention".  TheLes-  than  their  old  mastera.  HeTm.^39.] 
bians  were  akin  tu  the  Bceotiaos:        *  ["  And  at  this  time  tbe  alliea 

■ee  iii.3,nole.]  did  far  more  readilj,  aa  one  ma; 

'  ["  For  hannost".  The  name  of  say,  obej  him  than  the  Lacediemon- 

a  Spartan  officer  appointed  in  those  ians  at  home".    Foi  the  power  of 

stales,  which  liad    hitherto    been  the  Spartan  kings  beyond  the  fron- 

under  the  Athenian  government ;  tiers,  see  v.  tiO,  note.] 
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Viii.  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city :  and  with  them 

"■ — *  went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemes,  lieu- 

\MAM    XIX.  ^  , 

A.c^4la.  tenant  to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia^ 

Tiw«ph»n»M.  For  Tissaphernes  also  instigated  the  Peloponnes- 


lltiiitoimnt  ol  the  • 


h^wor  A.ir»!  la.  i^i^s,  aud  promiscd  to  pay  their  fleet.  For  he  had 
Ih^  uLdJmon.  l^t^ly  b^gg^d  of  the  king^  the  tribute  accruing  in 
iai»  come  unto  his  owu  proviucc  ;  for  which  he  was  in  arrearage, 
because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the 
Greek  cities  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.  And 
therefore  he  thought  by  weakening  the  Athenians, 
to  receive  his  tribute  the  better,  and  withal  to 
draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king :  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commanded, 
to  kill  or  take  alive  Amorges,  Pissuthnes  his  bas- 
tard son,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  him  about 
Caria*.  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tissaphemes 
followed  this  business  jointly. 

^  [^'  Darius  sod  of  Artaxerxes^'.  upon  by  the  king  to  pay  tlie  tribute 

Lower  Asia,  according  to  Herodo-  accruing  &c."] 
tus,  was  divided  by  Darius,  son  of       '  [Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Ionia, 

Hystaspes,  into    three    satrapies:  had  rebelled  against  Durius;  and 

one  called  the  province  of  Dascy-  after  maintaining  himself  with  the 

lium  (i.  129),  and  comprehending  aid  of  some  Greek  auxiliaries  fur 

the  Hellespontine  cities,  Phrygia,  some  time    against    Tissaphemes 

Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Cappa-  and  two  other  generals,  had  at  last 

docia:  another,  Ionia,  ;Eolis,  Caria,  been  induced  to  surrender  on  so- 

Lycia,  and  Pamphylia :  and  a  third  lemn  assurance  of  personal  security, 

comprising  only  Mysia  and  Lydia.  He  was  brought  to  Darius,  and  put 

But  the  two  last  were  more  gene-  to  death  by  a  torture  called  the 

rally  united  under  one  governor  <r7ro^6c,  and  said  to  be  the  invention 

who    resided  at  Sardis,  and  was  of  Darius  himself.    The  intended 

called  Satrap   rwv   icara>,  or  ruiv  victim  was  entertained  with  a  ban- 

iTTiOaXatrolutv*     This  province  ap-  quet,  and  it  was  contrived  that  he 

pears  sometimes  to  have  had  civil  should  fall  asleep.     He  then  sank 

and    military    governors    distinct  through  a  trap-door  into  a  pit  filled 

from  each  other :  the  fTarpavrjc  and  with  cinders,  where  he  rotted  and 

the  arparfiySs  ruiv  Kdrta  being  dif-  starved.  This  atrocity  was  probably 

ferent  persons.  Am]  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  son. 

*  ["  For  he  had  lately  been  called  See  Thirl,  ch.  xxvii.] 
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6.  Calligeitus  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Mogarean,      vm. 
and  Timogoras  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,    \,„  „^ 
both  banished  their  own  cities  and  abiding  with     i;%Vl- 
Pharnabazus  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  came  also  about  phaniiih»iu, 
the  same  time  to  LacedEemon ;  sent  by  Pharna-  B^i„^t°i,. 
bazus  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  ^"^iJ^[^" ''"" 
also,  if  he  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities 
in  his  province  to  revolt  for  his  tribute's  sake,  and 
be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedsemonians  into  league 
with  the  king:  just  the  same  things  that  were 
desired  before  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus 
and  Tissaphernes  treating  apart*,  there  was  great 
canvassing  at  Lacedsemon,  between  the  one  side 
that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chios,  and  the 
other  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet  go  first 
into  the   Hellespont.      But   the  Lacedaemonians 
indeed  approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of 
the  Chians  and  of  Tissaphernes.    For  with  these 
co-operated  Alcibiades,  hereditary  guest  and  friend 
of  £ndius  the  ephore  of  that  year  in  the  highest 
degree :  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood, 
Alcibiades  his  family  received  a  Laconic   name'. 
For  Endius  was  called  Endius  Alcibiadis.    Never- 
theless the  Lacedaemonians  sent  first  one  Phrynis, 
a  man  of  those  parts',  to  Chios,  to  see  if  the  gal- 
leys they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and 
whether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  suflicient  as  it 
was  said  to  be.    And  when  the  messenger  brought 

'  ["  Now  each  side  treating  ihese  Alcihiadeg,  so  Bf^in  his  son  would 

matters  apart,  both  those  from  Phar-  be  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Endius ; 

natiazuR   and   those    from   Tissa-  and  so,  according  to  t!ie  Greek  cus- 

phemes".]  torn,  the  two  names  would  alteinaU 

*  ["  T'Ae  Laconic  name":  that  is,  through  all  generations.    See  At- 

Alciblades,  originalljr  a  Lnconian  nnld's  note.] 
name.    As  Endiu*  was  the  son  of       '  ["  One  of  the  perioeci".] 
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yuu      back  word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  true, 
they  received  both  the  Chians  and  the  Erythrseans 


VKAW   XIX. 


Ae4ia.     presently  into  their  league:  and  decreed  to  send 
them  forty  galleys,  there  being  at  Chios,  from  such 
places  as  the  Chians  named,  no  less  than  sixty 
already.     And  of  these  at  first  they  were  about  to 
send  out  ten,  with  Melancridas  for  admiral^ :  but 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten 
galleys  they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five 
only  in  Laconia.     So  the  winter  ended  :  and  nine- 
teenth year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides^ 
YRAR  XX.         7-  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  because 
o'l.01.4!     the  Chians  pressed  to  have  the  galleys  sent  away, 
uIls^n^ToX"  a^d  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  get  notice 
riiith  to  hasten  what  thcy  wcrc  doine; ;  (for  all  their  ambassadors 

n  way  the  fleet  to  •'  o  '     \ 

Chios.  went  out  by  stealth) ;   the  Lacedaemonians  send 

away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with 
all  speed  to  transport  their  galleys  over  the  isthmus 
to  the  other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to 
Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had  made  ready 
to  go  to  Lesbos  as  the  rest :  the  number  of  the 
galleys  of  the  league  which  were  then  there,  being 
forty  wanting  one.  8.  But  Calligeitus  and  Tima- 
goras,  who  came  from  Pharnabazus,  would  have 
no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios ;  nor  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  to  pay  for  their  setting 
forth,  but  made  account  to  go  out  with  another 
Theconfederates  flcct  aftcrwards  by  thcmsclves.  When  Agis  saw 
rinXll^rdotn'*^  that  the  Lacedaemonians  meant  to  send  first  to 


^  ["  The  then  admirar'.  ii.  80,  n.]    adduced  to  show  that  this  book  was 
'  [This  expression,  and  the  same    written  byThucydides.  See  ch.  100, 
in  ch.  60,  are  amongst  the  proofs    note.] 
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Chios,  he  resolved  uot  of  any  other  course  himself;      viii. 
but  the  confederates  assembling  at  Corinth  went    ■  ^^^  ^~  • 
to  council  upon  the  matter,  and  concluded  thus :     A.c.4ia. 
that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios  under  the  com-  » of\n  ibr  &» 
mand  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the  Z"b ^iZut 
five  galleys  at  Laconia ;  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  ^|,^^  '''^^ 
the  charge  of  Alcamenes,  intended  also  to  be  sent 
thither  by  Agis ;  and  lastly  into  Hellespont,  in  which 
voyage  they  ordained  that  Clearchus,  the  son  of 
Rhamphias,  should  have  the  command ;  and  con- 
cluded to  carry  over  the  isthmus  first  the  one  half 
of  their  galleys,  and  that  those  should  presently 
pat  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have  their 
minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to 
be  transported  afterwards.     For  they  determined 
to  pass  that  sea  openly ;  contemning  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  in  respect  they  had  not  any  navy 
of  importance  yet  appearing.     As  they  resolved,  so 
presently  they  carried  over  one  and  twenty  galleys. 
9.  But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Co- 
rinthians were  unwilling  to  go  along  before  they 
should  have  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
holidays,  then  come.    Hereupon  Agis  was  content, 
that  they  for  their  parts  shonld  observe  the  Isthmian 
truce ;  and  he  therefore  to  take  the  fleet  upon  him- 
self as  bis  own'.  But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  The  Aii>«>inT.» 
that,  and  the  time  passing  away,  the  Athenians  got  p"^^''^,^' 
intelligence  the  easier  of  the  practice  of  the  Cbians :  ^^''°*  wt'oit- 
and  sent  thither  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals, 
to  accuse  them  of  it.    The  Chians  denying  the 
matter,  he  commanded  them  for  their  better  credit 


'  ["And  thitheshouM  tokeupoD    pediiion". — ''  The  Athenians   got 
Umself  the  re»pnaBibilityof  tfaeex-    more  intelligence  of  &c."] 
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to  send  along  with  him  some  galleys  for  their  aid 
due  by  the  league^:  and  they  sent  seven.     The 
cause  why  they  sent  these  galleys,  was  the  many 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice ;  and  the  few  and 
conscious  not  willing  to  undergo  the  enmity  of  the 
multitude  without  having  strength  first,  and  their 
not  expecting  any  longer  the  coming  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, because  they  had  so  long  delayed  them. 
The  Athenians       10.  lu  thc  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were 
^nnwun  gdT  cclcbrating,  and  the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word 
leyMntoPeirous,  ggjj|.  thcm  of  it)  camc  and  saw^;  and  the  business 

a  desert  haven,  ^  '  ' 

and  there  besiege  of  thc  Chlaus  grcw  morc  apparent.  After  they 
went  thence,  they  took  order  presently  that  the 
fleet  might  not  pass  from  Cenchreiae  undiscovered. 
And  after  the  holidays  were  over,  the  Corinthians 
put  to  sea  for  Chios*  under  the  conduct  of  Alca- 
menes.  And  the  Athenians  at  first  with  equal 
number  came  up  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  them  out  into  the  main  sea"*:  but  seeing 
the  Peloponnesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned 
another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  from  them. 
For  the  seven  galleys  of  Chios,  which  were  part  of 
this  number,  they  durst  not  trust.  But  after- 
wards having  manned  thirty-seven  others^,  they 


them. 


*  [*'  He  commanded  them  as  a 
pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  the  league, 
to  send  some  galleys".  Duk.  Goll.] 

'  ['*  And  the  Athenians,  the  games 
(or  the  truce  of  the  games)  being 
announced,  sent  theori  to  them". 
Goell.  See  i.  25,  note.] 

*  ["  With  twenty-one  ships".] 

*  ["  And  the  Athenians,  with 
equal  number,  first  of  all  sailing  up 
to  them,  then  began  to  retreat  to- 
wards the  main  sea".  Am.  Gocll.] 


*  ["  But  afterwards  manned  others, 
so  that  the  number  in  all  was  thirty- 
seven**:  that  is,  having  manned  six- 
teen additional  ships.  "  It  seems 
easier  to  adopt  this  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Thucydides,  than  with 
Knieger  to  strike  out  the  words  cat 
Tpi&Kovra :  though,  as  be  observes, 
they  may  have  crept  into  the  text 
from  ch.  15,  and  if  omitted  they 
would  leave  the  context  perfectly 
intelligible  and  probable".  Thirl- 
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gave  chase  to  the  enemy  by  the  shore,  and  drave 
them  into  Peirjeus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth :  (this  - 
Peireeus  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  utmost  npon 
the  confines  of  Epidauria).  One  galley  that  was 
far  from  land,  the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  the  rest 
they  brought  together  into  the  haven.  Bat  the 
Athenians  charging  them  by  sea  with  their  gal- 
leys, and  withal  setting  their  men  a-land,  mightily 
troubled  and  disordered  them  :  brake  their  galleys 
upon  the  shore,  and  slew  Alcameues  their  com- 
mander.   And  some'  they  lost  of  their  own. 

1 1 .  The  fight  being  ended,  they  assigned  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  galleys  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  to  lie  under  a^  little  island 
not  fiu:  off :  in  which  also  they  encamped,  and  sent 
to  Athens  for  a  supply.  For  the  Peloponnesians 
had  with  them  for  aid  of  their  galleys,  the  Corin- 
thians the  next  day':  and  not  long  after,  divers 
others  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts.  But  when 
they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a 
desert  place  would  be  pmnfnl,  they  knew  not  what 
course  to  take ;  and  once  they  thought  to  have  set 
the  galleys  on  fire :  but  it  was  concluded  after- 
wards to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and  guard  them 
with  their  landmen  till  some  good  occasion  should 
be  offered  for  their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  sent  unto  them  Thermon,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  been  adver- 
tised of  the  departure  of  these  galleys  from  the 

wall, — Poppo  and  Arnold  coDsider  '  [That  is,  some  wmj 

theaboTeLhecoiTectiiilerpielation.  *  ["Uadei  the  liltte  Uland".] 

Goellet  takes  the  wutds  in  Iheii  '  ["  For  there  came  to  Ihe  Pelo- 

literal sense, ihallhereweremanned  ponnesiana  the  next  day  theCorin- 

tbiity-BeTeo  ftdditional  ships, mall'  thiBii$,who  weregoing-Ioth^rsbips 

tag  in  all  fiftj-eight]  (o  protect  them".  Am.  Goell.] 
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VIII.      isthmus,  (for  the  ephores  had  commanded  Alca- 

^  ^^^^  ^^  ^    menes,  when  he  put  to  sea  to  send  them  word  by 

A.C.412.     a  horseman 0,  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent 

The  Toyajie  of   away  also  the  five  galleys  also  that  were  in  Laconia, 

Aic*bi!^rtr^  and  Chalcideus  the  commander  of  them,  and  with 

^^'**^  him  Alcibiades.      But  afterwards,   as  they   were 

ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  galleys 

chased  into  Peirseus  :  which  so  much  discouraged 

them,  in  respect  they  stumbled  in  the  very  entrance 

of  the  Ionic  war,  that  they  purposed  now,  not 

only  not  to  send  away  those  galleys  of  their  own, 

but  also  to  call  back  again  some  of  those  that  were 

already  at  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with 
Endius  and  the  rest  of  the  ephores  again,  not  to  fear 
the  voyage  :  alleging  that  they  would  [make  haste, 
and]  be  there  before  the  Chians  should  have  heard 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  easily 
make  the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  unto 
them  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  wherein  he  should 
be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than 
any  other.  Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  honour  in  particular  to  him,  that 
Ionia  should  revolt  and  the  king  be  made  confede- 
rate to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  his  own  means^  and 
not  to  have  it  the  mastery  of  Agis :  for  he  was  at 
diflFerence  with  Agis.     So  having  prevailed  with 

^  ["  And  to  the  Lacedaemonians  &c.) :  and  they  were  minded  &c.".] 
it  was  first  of  all  reported  that  the        '  p*  By  his  (Alcibiades)  means": 

shipshadgottoseafromtheisthmas:  — **  for  he  (Alcibiades)  was  at  dif- 

(for  the  ephors  had  ordered  Alcame-  ference"  &c.  Goell.    For  the  cause 

nes,  when  that  should  happen  to  send  of  this  difference  see  ch.  44,  note.] 
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Endius  and  the  other  ephores',  be  took  sea  with  five      vni. 
galleys,  together  with  Chalcideus  of  lAcedEemon ;    \,„  n,' 
and  made  haste.  a-c.hx 

13.  About  the  same  time  came  back  from  Sicily  saua,  Raiieri 
those  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  whichj  It^^'^7 
having  aided  Gylippus  in  that  war,  were  inter-  |'„'^'4''"u^ 
cepted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia  and  evil  en- '"'"  "'"iij  ^j 
treated  by  twenty-seven  galleys  of  Athens,  that  i™«inCoriDA. 
watched  thereabouts  under  the  command  of  Hip- 
pocles,  the  son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galleys  as 
should  return  out  of  Sicily.   For  all  the  rest,  saving 

'  [Of  the  origin  of  Uie  office  of  mooed  bj  tfaem  before  a  judicial 

the  five  ephori    little    is  known,  tribuoal.    Tbe^  had,  it  appeals,  at 

Thej  were  ancient  Doric   magiv  all  timet  the  management  of  tlie 

tratea :  bat  bj  whom  ot  when  insti-  treasury :   and  as  the  finances  of 

tuled,  is  uncertain.     Their  power  Sparta  were  coutinuallj  on  the  in- 

seemstohaTGori^^natedin  )udidal  crease,  so  the   office   of  treasurer 

functions ;  the  1>ans  being  a  super-  must  have  become  more  importanL 

iotendence  (whence    their    name.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 

Ifopot,  inipeetort,)  over  the  market  the  epbors  was  csGentiall;  founded 

This  was  at  Spaita  no  uuimportaat  on   the   supreme   authoritj  of  the 

object  ofcare:  ererySpartan  bring-  public  assembly,  which  the;  had 

iug  bis  corn  to  market  to  exchange  the  pririlege  of  convening  and  put- 

for  other  commodities.    This  juris-  ting  to  the  vote,  and  whose  agents 

diction  received  its  first  extension  and    plenipotentiaries   ihej  were. 

from  the  privilege  of  instituting  Unable  to  act  for  itself,  it  entrusted 

scrutinies  into  the  official  conduct  to  the  epbors,  who  were  chosen 

of  all  magistrates,  except  the  ge-  from  among  the  people  on  demo- 

rontes:  in  theend,it  tuarpedmsny  cntic  principles,  a  power  similar 

of  the  functioDi  of  royalt;.    Thus,  to  that  exercised  in  so  pemidous  a 

the  epbors  transacted  huuness  with  manner    bj    the    demagogues    of 

foreign amhasMdoTS, and  dispatched  Athens.    Plato  and  Aristotle  COTO- 

their  own  abroad.    In  war,  they  pare  Ihnr  power  to  a  tyranny :  and 

sent  out  the  troops  ou  what  day  in  Greece  the  tyrant,  it  will  be  re- 

they  deemed  fit:   and  appear  to  membered,  generally  arose  out  of 

have  bad  even  the  power  to  detei-  the  demagogue.     Accordingly,  the 

mine  the  number.    Tbe  Idng,  or  ephors  reached  the  summit  of  their 

the  genera)  to  whom  they  entrusted  power,  when  they  began  to  lead  the 

tbe  army,  received  from  them  in-  public  atsembl]-.      They  are  cen- 

itructionB  how  to  act :  they  were  sured  by  Aristotle  (ii.  7.)  ibr  their 

recalled  b;  theii  scytale,  and  sum-  corrupt  habits  and  dissolute  life : 
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VIII.      one,  avoiding  the  Athenians,  were  arrived  in  Co- 
'    rinth  before  ^ 

yiCAB   XX. 

A.C.412.         14.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  sailed, 

Of^Ol.4.  J  ' 

kept  prisoner  every  man  they  met  with  by  the 
way ;  to  the  end  that  notice  might  not  be  given 
of  their  passage.  And  touching  first  at  Corycus  in 
the  continent,  where  also  they  dismissed  those 
whom  they  had  apprehended ;  after  conference 
there  with  some  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Chians, 
that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city  without  sending 
them  word  before,  they  came  upon  the  Chians  sud- 
denly and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into 
much  wonder  and  astonishment :  but  Xki^few  had 
so  ordered  the  matter  beforehand,  that  an  assembly*^ 
chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  spoken  in  the 
same ;  and  told  them  that  many  galleys  were  com- 
ing to  them,  but  not  that  those  other  galleys  were 
Chios  an.i  Erjr.  besicgcd  iu  PciraBus ;  the  Chians  first,  and  after- 
*^*™  """^  ^  wards  the  Erythraeans,  revolted  from  the  Athenians. 
ciazomeniB  re-  Aftcr  this  thcy  wcut  with  three  galleys  to  Clazo- 
menae^  and  made  that  city  to  revolt  also.     And 

their  mode  of  election  was,  he  says,  ing  the  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Pelo- 

a  mockery.  They  were  the  cause  of  ponnesians  from  Sicily,  which  had 

the  dissolution  of  the  Spartan  con-  aided  Gylippus  in  putting  an  end 

stitution :  the  decrees  by  which  it  to  the  war.    And  being  intercepted 

was  undermined,  (particularly  the  about  Leucadia,  and  evil  entreated 

law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  per-  &c,  all  but  one  escaped  the  Athen- 

mitting  the  gift  and  devise  of  landed  ians  and  arrived  at  Corinth."  Bek- 

property),  originated    with    them,  ker,  &c,  Kwdtawokifi^aaffai :  vulgo. 

And  when  Agis  and  Cleomenes  en-  HvwalktiiiifTaaai] 
gaged  in  a  fruitless  struggle  with  a        '  [/3ovX»/v,  '*  the  council":  which 

degenerate  age  to  restore  the  con-  is  used  in  opposition  to  UcXjfma, 

stitution  of  Lycurgus,  they  began  the  assembly  of  the  people:  andim- 

with  the  overthrow  uf  the  ephors.  plies  that  tlie  constitution  of  Chios 

See  MucU.  iii.  7.]  was  oligarchical.  An  assembly  was 

*  ["  About  this  time  were  return-  hardly  the  thing  wanted.] 


Yolteth. 
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the  Clazomenians  preseutly  crossed  over  to  the      viii. 
continent,  and  there  fortified  Poliobna':  lest  they    ■ — ' — ■ 
should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island     A.c,iii' 
wherein  they  dwelt.    The  rest  also,  all  that  had     *''""*' 
revolted,  fell  to  fortifying,  and  making  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  war. 

1 5.  This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  nu  Athniun 
the  Athenians ;  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  'reTl^chiiig 
now  beset  with  great  and  evident  danger,  and  ;^j||:;^;^  ^ 
that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so  great  a  u^eiinmitia.of 
city  to  revolt,  would  be  no  longer  quiet,  in  this  not  ■  a^  «ith 
their  present  fear'  decreed  that  those  thousand"""™"'' 
talents,  which   through   all    this   war    they  had 
affected  to  keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating 
the  punishment  ordained  for  such  as  spake  or  gave 
their  suffrages^  to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and 
therewith  galleys  not  a  few  manned.  They  decreed 
also  to  send  thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Strombichides  the  sou  of  Diotimas,  eight 
galleys  of  the  number  of  those  that  besieged  the 
enemy  at  PeirBeus ;   the  which,  having  forsaken 
their  charge  to  give  chase  to  the  galleys   that 
went  with  Chalcideus,  and  not  able  to  overtake 
them,  were  now  returned :  and  shortly  after  also  to 
send  Thrasycles  to  help  them  with  twelve  galleys 
more,  which  also  bad  departed  from  the  same 
guard  upon  the  enemy.    And  those  seven  galleys 
of  Chios,  which  likewise  kept  watch  at  Peirseus 

'  [r^v    iraXixvav.      A    genemi  meni ;    and    thence    in    coniiDon 

name,  which  has  become  a  proper  epeech.simplyr^viroXfxvav.Borgn. 

ODC  bj  iiu)^;  Kke  Ham,  Kirb;  Am.—ClazomenEe,  at  this  time  an 

Ace,  in  EoglUh;  or  moieiikeBoTge  island,  was  bj  Alexander  joined  b) 

in  Italian  ;  the  full  name  of  the  the  continent  b;  a  mole.   Got')1.] 

place  being  properly  r^v  xoXlxyav  *  [icirXTf £(u£ :  canslrmalion.] 

rwv  ^uiioiuvimi,  Borgodei  Clazo-  ^["AflBpalfeeiputitUitheTutc''.] 

VOL.  IX.  2 
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VIII.  with  the  rest,  they  fetched  from  thence,  and  gave 
the  bondmen  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and 
the  chains  to  those  that  were  free.  And  instead 
of  all  those  galleys  that  kept  gnard  *  upon  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Peloponnesians,  they  made  ready  other 
with  all  speed  in  their  places ;  besides  thirty  more, 
which  they  intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards. 
Great  was  their  diligence ;  and  nothing  was  of 
light  importance  that  they  went  about  for  the 
recovery  of  Chios. 

16.  Strombichides  in  the  meantime  arrived^  at 
Samos :  and  taking  into  his  company  one  Samian 
galley,  went  thence  to  Teos,  and  entreated  them 
not  to  stir.  But  towards  Teos  was  Chalcideus  also 
coming  with  twenty-three  galleys  from  Chios :  and 
with  him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomenians 
and  Erythraeans'*.  Whereof  Strombichides  having 
been  advertised,  he  put  forth  again  before  his 
arrival ;  and  standing  off  at  sea,  when  he  saw  the 
many  galleys  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards 
Teosrevoiteth.  Samos,  they  following  him.  The  land  forces,  the 
Teians  would  not  at  the  first  admit :  but  after  this 
flight  of  the  Athenians,  they  brought  them  in. 
And  these  for  the  most  part^  held  their  hands  for 
a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from 
the  chase  :  but  when  he  stayed  somewhat  long, 
they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demolishing  of  the 
wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teos  by  the  Athenians 
towards  the  continent ;  wherein  they  were  also 


>  ["  That  had  left  the  guard":— 

''  they  manned  and  sent  out  with  all 

speed  others  in  their  places^\] 

»  [«  With  his  eight  galleys".] 

^  [napyti:    ''and  at  the  same 

time  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazo- 


menians and  Erythrseans  moved 
along  the  shore":  that  is,  by  the 
side  of  Chalcideus.  Am-  GoelL] 

^  [And  the  land  forces  held  ^eir 
hand"  &c.  Bekker  &c,  oc  irt^oi: 
vulgo,  oc  iroXXoc.] 
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helped  by  some  few  barbarians,  that  came  down  v 
thither  under  the  leading  of  Tagea,  deputy  lieute-  "^ 
nant  of  Tissaphernes.  ^' 

17>  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had 
chased  Strombichides  into  Samos,  armed  the  ma- 
riners that  were  in  the  galleys  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  left  them  in  Chios ;  instead  of  whom  they 
manned  with  mariners  of  Chios  both  those  and 
twenty  galleys  more :  and  with  this  fleet  they  went 
to  Miletus  with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  For 
the  intention  of  Alcibiades,  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  prevent  the 
fleet  which  was  to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
turn  these  cities  first';  that  the  honour  of  it  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to  Chalcideus, 
and  (as  he  bad  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them 
ont,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt 
with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  only  and  of  those 
galleys  that  came  with  Chalcideus.  So  these,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undiscovered,  and 
arriving  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides  and 
Thrasycles,  (who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with 
[those]  twelve  galleys  from  Athens  followed  them 
with  Strombichides),  caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt,  miu 
The  Athenians  following  them  at  the  heels  with  '^'^ 
nineteen  galleys,  being  shut  out  by  the  Milesians, 
lay  at  anchor  at  liada',  an  island  over  against 
the  city. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made 

'  ["Was  to  bring  over  them  (the  revolted  lonians;  see  Herod  »i. 

Milesians)  he  Fore  the  arrival  □(  the  7-17.     It  is  now  joined  to  the  con- 

Beet  from  Petoponnecus''.]  tinent  b;  the  mud  of  the  Mxander, 

•  ["  Lade,  the  island"  8(C.    The  and  its  place  marked  only  by  a  hill ; 

sceneof theEeii-lightin498betweeD  and   Miletus  is  no  longer  on  tlie 

the  Persians  under  Darius  and  the  sea-shore.] 

Z  2 
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viii.      the  first  league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedae- 
' — ' — *    monians  by  Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  as  fol- 

TBAB  XX.  •'  * 

A,c.4i2.     loweth : 
LeagJi  between      1 8.  ^*  The  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confederates 
MdAe  wdiB.  ^^^^  made  a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes 
monians.         qh  thesc  articles  : 

*^  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  king  pos- 
sesseth,  and  his  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same 
are  to  remain  the  kmg's. 

"  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded 
to  the  Athenians  from  their  cities  \  the  king  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the 
Athenians  may  receive  nothing  from  thence,  neither 
money  nor  other  thing. 

*'  The  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates,  are  to  make  joint  war  against  the 
Athenians.  And  without  consent  of  both  parts  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down  the  war  against  the 
Athenians,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be 
enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates :  and  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates,  they  shall  in  like 
manner  be  enemies  to  the  king." 

19.  This  was  the  league.  Presently  after  this  the 
Chians  set  out  ten  galleys  more,  and  went  to  Anaea : 
both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the  business  at 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to 
revolt.  But  word  being  sent  them  from  Chalci- 
deus to  go  back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand^ 
with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  the  temple  of 


»  ["  From  these  cities".]  «  ["  At  hand  by  land".] 
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Japiter.      [Being  there]   they'   descried  sixteen      vni. 
galleys  more,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the    ■,^^^^^- 
Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedou  after     A.c.4ia. 
the  putting  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasycles :  upon 
sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the 
rest  towards  Teos.     Four  of  them  the  Athenians 
took,  but  empty,  the  men  having  gotten  on  shore : 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  city  of  Teos.    And  the 
Athenians  went  away  again  towards  Samos.    The  Lei»ii>»  .nd 
Chians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  "  ""  *" 
their  fleet  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first 
Lebedos  to  revolt,  and  then  Erse :  and  afterwards 
returned,  both  with  their  fleet  and  landmen,  every 
one  to  his  own. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  galleys  of  TbepBiopmiDa* 
Peloponnesus,  which  the  Athenians  had  formerly*  J^^.  ^"^ 
chased  into  Feirseus,  and  against  whom  they  now 
lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly  forced  their 
passage ;  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  foar 
of  the  Athenian  galleys ;  and  going  to  Cenchreise, 
prepared  afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and 
Ionia.    At  which  time  there  came  also  unto  them  Aiijochii*  ad. 
from  Lacedaemou  for  commander,  Astyochus ;  who  ^^ 
was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy*.     When  the 

'  ["And    thej   desciy"    &c.—         '  ["  To  whom  now  belonged  the 

Around  the  temple  of  Jupiter  a  entire  {vavapxia)  command  of  the 

•m&ll  town  had  probablj  ktowu  up,  fleet" :  that  is,  of  the  fleet  of  the 

as  at  the  more  famous  itiAc  Upbv  allies,  as  well  as   of  Sparta. — In 

near  the  mouth  of  the  BoephoiuB.  the   Gflh  cenlurj  A.C.  a  general 

Tbe"landrorGe»'*inentianeda1ittle  demoralization,  the  fruit  of  the 

below,  were  those  of  iheClasorae-  eKtendedlimitsortheforei^  power 

nianB  and  Etjthneans,  said  in  ch.  of    Sparta,   pervaded    b;   degrees 

16  to  have  been  admitted  iutoTeos.  ererr  department  of  the  slate.  Ex- 

Anold.]  peditions  in  distant  countries,  bc- 

'  [**  Had  as   before   mentioned  jond  seas  especiailj,  operated  not 

chued":  see  ch.  10.]  onl;  to  thwart  the  design  of  the 
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III.      laDdmen  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphemes  him- 

■' —    self  came  thither  with  his  forces ;  and  he  also  de- 

~  411.     molished  the  wall  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and 

*m     went  his  way  again.     Not  long  after  the  going 

""rflh*   away  of  him,  came  thither  Diomedon  with  ten 

■  ""    galleys  of  Athens.     And  having  made  a  truce  with 

the  Teians,  that  be  also  might  be  received,  he  put 

to  sea  again,  and  kept  the  shore  to  Erae,  and 

assaulted  it ;  but  failing  to  take  it,  departed. 

21.  It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the 
commons  of  Samos,  together  with  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  with  three  galleys,  made  an  insur- 
rection against  the  great  men  ;  and  slew  of  them 
in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  banished 
four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them- 
selves their  lands  and  houses,  (the  Athenians  hav- 
ing now,  as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them 
their  liberty),  they  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
city  from  that  time  forward  by  themselves,  no  more 
communicating  with  the  Geomori ',  nor  permitting 
any  of  the  common  people  to  marry  with  them. 

legislator,  hj  bringing  indiriiluals  of  which  offices  means  were  sooo 

in  coDtact  with   foreign   manners  found  toevade.  Andthatcbaracten 

and  luxuries,  but  uccasioued   in  such  as  Clettrchus  and  Ljsander, 

nianj  respectsa  tolalabandoDment  should  uadcr  these  circumsUuice* 

of  it.     From  this  source  flowed  a  he    Found    not   proof  ogfUDSt  the 

degree  of  self-seekini>,  the  more  allurements  of  f&me  and  ambilion, 

dangerous  that  the  possibility  of  it  is  far  less  suiprising  than  the  same 

had  not  been  contemplated  in  fmm-  weakness  in   Pausanias,  in  whose 

ing-  the  constitution.     But  the  ne-  time  Sparta  possessed  more  of  the 

ccssitj  of  seoding  to  various  coun-  virtue  of  self-denial.  Herm.§4A.] 
tries  commandeis  independent  of        *  [The  same  class  as  the  yapopM 

the  king,  ran  counter  to  the  consii-  of  Syracuse;  see  Ti.ae.noie.—"  Nor 

tution  of  LjcuTgus.      This  begat  permitting  the  common  people  either 

new  dignities: //nminsbfot  Ibccon-  to  give  their  children  in  marriage 

quered  (ulies,  Namrfhs  and  Epit-  to  them,  or  to  many  fiom  amongst 

''ii'tifoithcflcct:  ihclawful  limits  them".  Gocll.] 
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22.  After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as      viii. 
they  had  begun,  persevering  in  their  eamcBtnesa    ■',,.,  „'' 
to  bring  the  cities  to  revolt,  even  without  the     ac419. 
Lacedjemonians,  [with  their  single  forces],  and  The cuu..eii- 
desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  J^w™"^ 
as  they  were  able,  made  war  by  themselves  with  ^^^^^^ 
thirteen  galleys  against  Lesbos :  which  was  accord-  "Hii  i^'  "'"b'" 
ing  to  what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  GntMeth^mxi^ 
namely,  to  go  thither  in  the  second  place,  andl^"^™*" 
thence  into  the  Hellespont.     And  Avithal  the  land 

forces,  both  of  such  Peloponnesians  as  were  pre- 
sent and  of  their  confederates  thereabouts,  went 
along  by  them  to  Clazomenae  and  Cyme :  these 
under  the  command  of  Eoalas  a  Spartan,  and  the 
galleys,  of  Deiniades  a  man  -of  the  parts  thereabouts  *. 
The  galleys  putting  in  at  Methyrana,  caused  that 
city  to  revolt  first ' 

23.  Now  Astyochus  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral, 
having  set  forth  as  he  intended  from  Ceuchreiae^ 
arrived  at  Chios.  The  third  day  after  his  coming 
thither,  came  Leon  and  Diomedon  into  Lesbos 
with  twenty-five  galleys  of  Athens  :  for  Leon  came 

'["Deioia<ias,apericcc<>s".  This  Frau.  Porta.  "Then  the  Chians, 
is  an  unusual  occuireiice.  But  the  Icavjug  fuur  galleys  here  for  guard 
SpHTtans  did  nut  hold  the  naval  ser-  of  the  place,  went  tu  Mytileoe  with 
vice  in  much  estimation  :  and  more-  tbe  rest,  and  caused  that  city  also 
over,  the  inhabitants  of  the  man-  to  revolt".  [The  furegolng  sentence 
lime  towns  were  more  practised  iii  is  sii]>pUe<l  by  ■Emilius,  not  Fran- 
naval  afTairs  than  the  Dorians  of  cis,  Fortus-  Valla  has  supplied  the 
the  interior.  Even  here  it  is  not  to  sentence  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
be  supposed  that  the  peritei-os  had  The  Greet  is  found  in  one  MS. 
any  Spartans  under  him  :  but  that  only.  "  And  four  ships  are  left  be- 
like Gylippus,  be  was  no  more  hiod  in  it.  And  tbe  rest  again 
than  a  commander  of  the  Cbians.  caused  Mytilene  to  revolt".] 
SeeMuell.  iii-3.]  >  ["Setting  forth  with  four  ships, 

'  It  seemeth  that  something  is  as  he  was  preparing  to  do,  Irum 

here  wanting,  and  supplied  thus  by  CeDcbrcio:".  See  cb.  20.] 
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vin.      with  a  supply  of  ten  galleys  more  from  Athens 

YEAR  XX  ^    afterwards  ^  Astyochus  in  the  evening  of  the  same 

A.C.412.     day,  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  of  Chios, 

took  his  way  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  he 

could  :  and  put  in  at  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  at 

Eressos.     Here  he  heard  that  Mytilene  was  taken 

by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the  shout  of  their 

The  Athenians  voices.     For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected, 

tecoverMytuene  gj^^^j.^^  thc  havcu*:  aud  haviug  beaten  the  galleys 

of  the  Chians,  disbarked  and  overcame  those  that 
made  head  against  them,  and  won  the  city.  When 
Astyochus  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eressians  and 
from  those  Chian  galleys  that  came  from  Methymna 
with  Eubulus ;  which  having  been  left  there  before, 
as  soon  as  Mytilene  was  lost  fled,  and  three  of 
them  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  (for  one  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians)  ;  he  continued  his  course  for 
Mytilene  no  longer :  but  having  caused  Eressos  to 
revolt,  and  armed  the  soldiers  he  had  aboard, 
made  them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna 
by  land^  under  the  conduct  of  Eteonicus ;  and  he 
himself  with  his  own  galleys  and  those  three  of 
Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping  that 
the  Methymnaeans,  upon  sight  of  his  forces,  would 
Astyochus  f^  take  heart  and  continue  in  their  revolt.  But  when 
no  good  at  Les.  iu  Lcsbos  all  thiugs  went  against  him,  he  re-em- 
ciii^^"'"*"*  ^  barked  his  army  and  returned  to  Chios.  And  the 
landmen'*  that  were  aboard,  and  should  have  gone 
into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.   After 

*  [After  Diomedon  in  ch.  19.]  *  [That  is,  the  forces  of  "  their 

•  ["  As  they  were  sailing  unex-  confederates  thereabouts*'  (ch.  22), 
pectedly  entering  the  haven".]  who  with  the  Peloponnesian  land- 

'  [**  And  armed  (the  inhabitants),  forces  had  accompanied  the  Chian 
he  sends  the  hoplitsD  of  his  own  fleet  in  its  expedition  to  Lesbos, 
ships  to  Antissa  &lc.**  Goell.  Am.]    Am.  Goell.] 
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this  came  to  tbem  six  galleys  to  Chios,  of  those  of 
the  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchreiae.  The  Athenians,    '^ 
when  they  had  reestablished  the  state  of  Lesbos,     " 
went  thence  and  took  Polichna,  which  the  Clazo- 
menians  bad  fortified  in  the  continent ;  and  brought 
them  all  back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the 
island,  save   only  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  for 
these  got  away  to  Daphnus.     And  Clazomense  re-  The 
turned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Athenians.  ^ 

24.  The  same  summer,  those  Athenians  that  with 
twenty  galleys  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Mile- 
tus, landing  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  at  Panormus, 
slew  Cbalcideus  the  Lacedsemonian  commander, 
that  came  out  against  them  but  with  a  few ;  and 
set  np  a  trophy,  and  the  third  day  after  departed '. 
But  the  Milesians  pnlled  down  the  trophy,  as 
erected  where  the  Athenians  were  not  masters. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  galleys  tih.  Aihmu 
that  were  at  Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  ^a!!^ 
sea  from  the  isles  called  (Enussae,  which  lie  before 
Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum  (forts  they 
held  in  Erythrsea),  and  from  Lesbos".  They  that 
were  aboard  were  men  of  arms  of  the  roll,  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  fleet'.  With  these  they 
landed  at  Cardamyle  ;  and  having  overthrown  the 
Chians  that  made  head  in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and 
slain  many  of  them,  they  recovered  from  the  enemy 

'   ["Sailed  across  and  set  up  a  operatiuni.roadenerwith  theirfleet 

tr»pbj"0  upon  Chios".    Valla,  Gueller:  id. 

'  ["  Leon  and  Diomeilon,  wilh  Bcrliiip;  tnOiiKor,  futind  in  one  MS.] 

Afc,  fruni  the  (Enussa',  tlie  islands  '  [TL«  epiliala;,  ubuuIIj  ibosfO 

Ijing  before  Cbios,  and  from  Si-  from  the  fouith  class,  were  now, 

dusse  and   Pteleum,  datroytd  tlie  owing  to  ihe  pevuliaT  exigency  of 

foits  thej  possessed  in  Eiythrxa  :  the  times,  drawn  from  the  higher 

and  making  Lesbos  the  baiie  of  ibeir  clusscs,  Goell.  Am.] 
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all  the  places  of  that  quarter.  And  again  they 
overcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Phanae,  and  in 
a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this,  the  Chians  went 
out  no  more  to  fight :  by  which  means  the  Athe- 
nians made  spoil  of  their  territory,  excellently  well 
furnished  ^  For  except  it  were  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, the  Chians  were  the  only  men  that  I  have 
heard  of,  that  had  joined  advisedness  to  prosperity; 
and  the  more  their  city  increased,  had  carried  the 
more  respect  in  the  administration  thereof  to  assure 
it.  Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt,  (lest  any 
man  should  think  that,  in  this  act  at  least,  they 
regarded  not  what  was  the  safest),  till  they  had 
many  and  strong  confederates  with  whose  help  to 
try  their  fortune ;  nor  till  such  time  as  they  per- 
ceived the  people  of  Athens  (as  they  themselves 
could  not  deny)  to  have  their  estate  after  the  de- 
feat in  Sicily  reduced  to  extreme  weakness.  And 
if  through  human  misreckoning  they  miscarried  in 
aught,  they  erred  with  many  others :  who  in  like 
manner  had  an  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians would  quickly  have  been  overthrown. 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their 
lands  spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the 
city  return  unto  the  Athenians.  Which  though 
the  magistrates  perceived,  yet  they  themselves 
stirred  not ;  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  city  with  four  galleys  that  were  with  him  from 
Erythrae,  they  took  advice  together,  how  by  taking 
hostages,  or  some  other  gentle  way,  to  make  them 
give  over  the  conspiracy.  Thus  stood  the  business 
with  the  Chians. 


*  ["  And  from  the  MeduD  wur  imtil  that  time  unrava^d*'.] 
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25.  Id  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  fire      vm. 
huudred  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of   '^„  „^ 
Argos',  {for  the  Athenians  had  put  armour  upon     ^f;^^ 
five  hundred  light-armed  of  the  Argives),  and  of  Theiihmiuu 
other  confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-  4alZ^.  om 
eight   galleys,  ,  reckoning   those   which   were   for^'^^^'^* 
transportation  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  came  in*  to 
Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus  encamped  be- 
fore it.     And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the 
Peloponnesians   that   came  with  Chalcideus  and 
some  auxiliar  strangers^  with  Tissaphernes  (Tissa- 
phemes  himself  bciug  also  there  with  his  cavalry) : 
and  fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates.    The  Argives,  who  made  one  wing  of  them- 
selves, advancing  before   the   rest  and  in  some 
disorder,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being  loni- 
ans  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by 
the  Milesians  overcome:   and  lost  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  their  men.     But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  first  overthrown  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans, and  then  beaten  back  the  barbarians  and 
other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians 
at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the 
chase  of  the  Argives  and  saw  their  other  wing 

'  [A  ihouiand  o(  Athens ;  fifleea  the  historian  himself.    The  "  Pelo- 

AundreJ  of  Arpos :  Bekk.  Sec]  ponnesians  that  came  with  Cbalci- 

'  I"  From  Athens".]  deus"  muit  hare  been  loo  lew  to 

'  [ll  is  a  question  whctlier  these  offer  an;  res! slance  lo  a  lOOOheavy- 

wcte  Greeks  or  barbarians:  ptoba-  armcdAthenians,beingoulj  theepi- 

bly  however  tijey  were  Greeks:  Ar-  bata;  of  five  ships  ;  but  the  I'clopon- 

cadians,  we  may  suppose,  from  Pe-  nesian  mercenaries  of  Tissapheme* 

loponnesUM  (see  t.  29,  note).     The  a'lUedconsiderabljtothdrstrength, 

word  (ivuAv  describes  them  with  "  And   some   foreign   (/irmnipiriv) 

ittpcct  to  Tissaphernes,  and  not  to  taereenanrt  of  Tissaphcnies".  Am.] 
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defeated,  went  into  the  town),  sat  down  with  their 
arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  close  under 
the  wall  of  the  city.    It  fell  out  in  this  battle,  that 
on   both  sides  the  Ionics  had  the  better  of  the 
Dorics.     For  the  Athenians  overcame  the  opposite 
Peloponnesians ;  and  the  Milesians,  the  Argives, 
The  Athenians,  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy, 
the  place  being  an  isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the 
town  with  a  wall :  supposing  if  they  got  Miletus, 
the  other  cities  would  easily  come  in. 
The  Athenians       26.  lu  thc  meantime  it  was  told  them  about  twi- 
u'J^n  the  coJ^  light,  that  the  five  and  fifty  galleys  from  Pelopon- 
tej!^  from  pSi  ^^sus  and  Sicily  were  hard  by,  and  only  not  already 
come.     For*  there  came  into  Peloponnesus  out  of 
Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocrates  to  help  to 
consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 
twenty  galleys  of  Syracuse  and  two  of  Selinus : 
and  the  galleys  that  had  been  preparing  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus being  then  also  ready,  they  were,  both 
these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
the  admiral :  and  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus^  an 
island  over  against  Miletus.   And  being  advertised 
there  that  the  Athenians  lay  before  the  town,  they 
went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  lasus,  to  learn 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.    Alcibiades 
coming  a  horseback  to  Teichiussa  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  galleys  lay  at  anchor,  they  were^  informed 


*  ["  For  of  the  Sikeliots,  at  the  had  been  preparing  and  were  now 

instigation  mainly  of  Hermocrates  ready.  And  both  were  committed  to 

&c.,  there  came  of  Syracusan  gal-  Theramenes  of  Lacediemon  &c."] 
leys  twenty  and  of  Selinuntian  two,        *  ["  At  Leros,  the  island'*  &c. 

and  those  from  Peloponnesus,  which  Bekker  &c.,  \kpov :  vulgo,  Uitov,^ 
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by  him  of  the  battle :  for  Alcibiades  was,  with  the 
Milesians  and  with  Tissaphernes,  present  in  it. 
And  he  exhorted  them,  unless  they  meant  to  lose 
what  they  had  in  Ionia  and  the  whole  business,  to 
sQCcoor  Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  taken  in  with  a  wail.  27.  According  to 
this,  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  and 
relieve  it.  Phrynichns,  when  he  had  certain  word 
from  Derus'  of  the  arrival  of  those  galleys,  his  col- 
leagues advising  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  with  their 
fleet,  said  that  he  woald  neither  do  it  himself,  nor 
suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 
could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with 
them  hereafter,  when  they  should  know  against 
how  many  galleys  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
additions  to  their  own^,  sufficiently  and  at  leisure 
made  ready,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  he 
said,  for  fear  of  being  upbrmded  with  baseness, 
(for  it  was  no  baseness  for  the  Athenians  to  let  their 
navy  give  way  upon  occasion ;  but  by  what  means 
soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would  be  a  great  base- 
ness to  be  beaten"),  be  swayed  to  hazard  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state, 
but  also  to  cast  it  into  extreme  danger;  seeing 
that  since  their  late  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  fit 
with  their  strongest  preparation,  willingly,  no  nor 
urged  by  precedent  necessity,  to  undertake^  how 
then  without  constraint  to  seek  out  voluntary,  dan- 
gers?   Therefore  he  commanded  them  with  all 

*  [BeUier  &c,  Xipav :  Tulgo,  U-  to  have  to  compound,  if  tbe;  were 
/Mv.]  beaten, onu)jtenDs".God1.  Valla 

*  ["  And  witk  bow  man;  of  thdi  and  Ponus  agree  with  Uobbes.] 
own  kgainst  them"  (tbe  enemj't       *["  Willinglj.or  at  aoj  rate  only 
gallejB).]  on  strong  necessity,  to  undertaie 

*  ["  But  ntber  would  it  be  base  the  eoem;".  Guell.] 
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VIII.      speed  to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded, 
and  their  landmen  and  whatsoever  utensils  they 
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A.C.412.  brought  with  them  ;  but  to  leave  behind  whatso- 
"'"'*'•  ever  they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
to  the  end  that  their  galleys  might  be  the  lighter : 
and  to  put  oflF  for  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they 
had  all  their  fleet  together,  to  make  out  against 
the  enemy  as  occasion  should  be  oflFered.  As 
Phrynichus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution : 
and  was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  but 
afterwards ;  nor  in  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever 
else  he  had  the  ordering  of.  Thus  the  Athenians 
presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  victory  unper- 
fect,  dislodged  from  before  Miletus.  From  Samos 
the  Argives,  in  haste  and  in  anger  for  their  over- 
throw, went  home. 
The  Peioponnea.  28.  Thc  Pelopouuesians  setting  forth  betimes  in 
ph'^takr^  the  morning  from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus'; 
lasus:  wherein  ^^^  staycd  tfacrc  ouc  day.   The  next  day  they  took 

was  Ainorges,  J  J  J  J 

rebel  to  the  king,  with  thcm  thosc  gallcys  of  Chios,  which  had  for- 
priwner.  mcrly  been  chased  together  with  Chalcideus ;  and 
meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa,  to  take 
aboard  such  necessaries^  as  they  had  left  ashore. 
But  as  they  were  going,  Tissaphernes  came  to 
them  with  his  landmen,  and  persuaded  them  to  set 
upon  lasus,  where  Amorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Whereupon  they  assaulted  lasus  upon  a 
sudden :  and  they  within  not  thinking  but  they 
had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  took  it.  The 
greatest  praise  in  this  action  was  given   to  the 

^  ["  After  (the  departure  of  the  left  on  shore,  when  the  fleet  sailed 

Athenians)  put  in"  &c.     Goell.]  in  expectation  of  g^oinp^  into  action. 

*  [crccvii:  The  masts,  sails,  and  Compare Xenoph.  Hellen.i.  l.§  13. 

rigging;  which  had, as  usual,  been  vi.  2.  27.  Am.    See  ch.  43.] 
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Syracusians.     Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard      \ 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to  the  king,  the    '^ 
Peloponnesians  delivered  him  to  Tissaphemes,  to     *■' 
carry  him  if  he  would  to  the  king,  as  he  had  order 
to  do.    The  city  they  pillaged  ;  wherein,  as  being 
a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  great 
quantity  of  money.      The    auxiliary  soldiers  of 
Amorges,  they  received  without  doing  them  hurt, 
into  their  own  army ;   being  for  the  most  part 
Peloponnesians.    The  town  itself  they  delivered  to 
Tissaphemes,  with  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  free 
as  bond ;  upon  composition  with  him,  at  a  Daric 
stater'   by  the  poll.    And  so  they  returned  to 
Miletus.     And  from  hence  they  sent  Pedaritus  the 
son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent 
hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythrae  ;  and 
with  him,  the  bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by 
land  ;  and  made  Philip  governor  there  in  Miletus,  tw^ 
And  BO  this  summer  ended.  i",™^ 

29.  The  next  winter  Tissaphemes,  after  he  had 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus:  and 
for  one  month's  pay,  which  was  promised  on  his 
part  at  Lacedfemon,  he  gave  unto  the  soldiers 
through  the  whole  fleet  after  an  Attic  drachma  a 
man  by  the  day.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
would  pay  but  three  oboles,  till  he  h^d  asked  the 
king's  pleasure :  and  if  the  king  commanded  it, 
then  he  said  he  would  pay  them  the  full  drachma. 

'  [The  Daric  ttaler  was  of  gold,  tbc  didrachroe  was  valued  at  30 

and   equivalent    to    twentj   Attic  drachiuee  of  tilrer:  so  that  in  tlie 

drachms.  Schol.—TbeDaiicstater,  miua  there  would  be  5  ^tatera,  in 

«■  aJBo  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the   talent   300  ;    calculalin);   the 

Alexander,  and   L^simacbus,  was  value  of  gold  at  ten  limes  that  of 

equal  in  value  to  the  golden  Attic  silver.  Boeckh.    The  same  appears 

ilater,ortheAtticdidrachme.  And  fromXenopb.ADab.i.7.§18.  Ara.] 
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vin.      Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Hermo- 
'^^][^^  •    crates,  general  of  the  Syracusians,  (for  Theramenes 
A.C.412.     'vvas  but  slack  in  exacting  pay,  as  not  being* gene- 
ral, but  only  to  deliver  the  galleys  that  came  with 
him  to  Astyochus),  it  was  agreed  that  but  for  the 
five  galleys  that  were  over  and  above,  they  should 
have  more  than  three  oboles  a  man.     For  to  fifty- 
five  galleys  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month ;  and 
to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that  number, 
after  the  same  proportion  ^ 
The  Athenians       30.  Thc  Same  wlutcr  the  Athenians  that  were 
Jb^togainlt   ^  at  Samos,  (for^  there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five 
SniirMiUul  galleys  more  from  home,  with  Charminus,  Strom- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  their  commanders),  having 
gathered  together  their  galleys,  as  well  those  that 
had  been  at  Chios  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  distri- 
buting to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie 
before  Miletus  with  a  fleet ;  but  against  Chios,  to 
send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  of  landmen. 
And  they  did  so.     For  Strombichides,  Onomacles, 
and  Euctemon,  with  thirty  galleys  and  part  of 
those  thousand*  men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus, 


'  ["  It  was  agreed  that  for  every 
5  ships,  they  should  have  somewhat 
more  than  3  oholi  a  roan  a  day. 
For  he  gave  3  talents  a  month  for 
5  ships :  and  to  the  rest,  insomuch 
as  there  were  more  ships  than  this 
nurober  (that  is,  for  any  number 
less  than  five),  he  was  to  give  after 
the  same  rate."  Goell.  Vulgo,  ig 
itivrt  vavg  kcu  frivrtiKovra :  Bekker 
&c.  om.  jcat  IT.— The  alteration  of  3 
oboles  a  man  a  day  to  3  talents  fur 
every  5  ships  a  month,  would  give 
36  minse  for  each  ship  a  month : 
and  reckoning  200  men  to  each 


ship,  the  month^s  pay  of  each  man 
would  be  18  drachms,  or  3}  oboles 
a  day.] 

'  ["The  Athenians  having  ga- 
thered &c,  as  well  &c  as  all  the 
rest  {for  there  were  now  &c)."— 
This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  Uie 
advice  of  Phrynichus  (ch.  27),  to 
assemble  their  fleet  at  Samos,  and 
make  sorties  from  time  to  time. 
The  distribution  of  the  command 
by  lot,  was  practised,  where  no  one 
of  the  generals  was  ahroKpar^p :  see 
instances  in  vi.  42,  62.] 

'  [See  chap.  25,  xjotej 
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which  they  carried  along  with  them  in  vessels  for      viir. 
transportation  of  soldiers,  according  to  their  lot    \,^^^^' 
went  to  Chios  :  and  the  rest  remaining  at  Samos     *-^^^- 
with  seventy-four  galleys,  were  meters  of  the  sea, 
and  went'  to  Miletus. 

31.  Astyochus,  who  was  now^  in  Chios  requiring  AurxchuiRoetii 
hostages  in  respect  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  S^n^f 
of  the  fleet  that  was  come  with  Theramenes,  and 
that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tissaphemes 
were  mended',  gave  over  that  business :  and  with 
ten  galleys  of  Peloponnesus  and  ten  of  Chios,  went 
thence  and  assaulted  Pteleum  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the  shore  to  Clazomenee. 
There  he  summoned  those  within  to  yield :  with 
ofl^er  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.  And 
Tamos  the  deputy  lieutenant*  of  Ionia,  offered 
them  the  same.  But  they  not  hearkening  there- 
unto, he  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  being  un- 
walled  :  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to 
sea  again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  himself  tbcnceioPhacM 
carried  to  Phocsea  and  Cume  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  *" 
fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and  Drimyssa, 
islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomense.  After 
they  had  stayed  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the 
winds,  spoiling  and  destroying,  and  partly  taking 
aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the  Clazomenians  lay 
without,   they  went  afterwards  to   Phocsea  and 


'  ["  Made  a  descent  od".] 
'  ["  At  the  time   betore    men- 
tioned," ch.  24  ; — ■"  as  a  precaution 
agaiiul  treason".] 

*  \^'  And  that  the  aflkirs  of  the 
l«a^e  were   in   better  plight" — 
VOL.  IX. 


"  And  with  the  ten  galleja  of  Pe- 
loponoeBus":  that  is,  six  that  ar- 
rived iu  ch.  2.3,  and  four  brought 
bj  Astjochua  in  ch.  24.] 

'  [iiiropxoc    tnusi    be   the  tub- 
Mtrap.] 

A  A 
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VIII.      Cume  to  Astyochus.    32.  While  Astyochus  was 
there,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lesbians  came  unto 
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A.C.413.  him,  desiring  to  revolt^  from  the  Athenians.  And 
The  LUbiaiia  as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him :  but  seeing 
iS^^hus™  ***  t^®  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  were 
unwilling  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success 
there,  he  put  to  sea  for  Chios.  Whither  after  a 
great  tempest  his  galleys,  some  from  one  place  and 
some  from  another,  at  length  arrived  all.  After 
this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  now*  at  Erythrae,  whither 
he  was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  with 
his  forces  into  Chios.  Besides  those  forces  he 
brought  over  with  him,  he  had  the  soldiers  which 
were  of  the  five  galleys  that  came  thither  with 
Chalcideus  and  were  left  there,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred ;  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to 
revolt^  Astyochus  communicated  the  matter  with 
Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  alleging  how  meet  it 
would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make  Lesbos  to 
revolt ;  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  con- 
federates, or  failings  they  should  at  least  weaken 
Astjochas  and  thc  Athcniaus.     But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and 
plw^Tof  *    for  the  Chian  galleys,  Pedaritus  told  him  [plainly] 
ohio.,di«.gree.  ^^  ghould  havc  uouc  of  thcm.     33.  Whereupon 

Astyochus  taking  with  him  five  galleys  of  Corinth, 
a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and  those 
of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  to- 
wards Miletus  to  his  charge :  mightily  threatening 


*  ["  Again  t«)  revolt".    See  ch.  over"  &c.    The  "  fire  galleys"  see 

22,  23.]  in  ch.  6,  8,  12,  17.] 

'  [**  Who  at  the  time  before  men-  »  ["  Having  announced  their  in- 

tioned  (ch.  28)  went  by  land  from  tention  to  revolt":— "to  go  with 

Miletus,  being  at  Erythraj  passed  the  fleet".] 
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the  Cbians,  in  case  they  should  need  him,  not  to      viii 
help  them.  "^^^ 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erythrsea,  he  a-c.*i 
stayed  there.  And  the  Athenians  from  Samoa  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  the  one  not  knowing 
that  the  other  was  so  near'.  Astyochus,  upon  a  letter 
sent  him  from  Pedaritus,  signifying  that  there  were 
come  certain  Erythraean  captives  dismissed  from 
Samos  with  design  to  betray  Erythrse,  went  pre-  • 
sently  back  to  Erythrse :  so  little  he  missed  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus 
also  went  over  to  him  ;  and  having  narrowly  en- 
quired touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and  found 
that  the  whole  matter  was  but  a  pretence  which 
the  men  had  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos  ^, 
they  acquitted  them,  and  departed  one  to  Chios, 
the  other,  as  he  was  going  before,  towards  Miletus. 

34.  Id  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  The  kuw 
being  come  about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Arginum,  Sih  wij 
lighted  on  three  long-boats  of  the  Chians  ;  which" 
when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased.  But  there 
arose  a  great  tempest ;  and  the  long-boats  of  Chios 
with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  especially  such  as  followed  them 
furthest,  there  penshed  three,  driven  ashore  at  the 
city  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that  were  aboard  them 
were  part  taken,  and  part  slain.    The  rest  of  the 

'  ["  And  the  Atheniaos  suling       '  [That  is,  the  men  had  per- 

with  an  army  ttaat  Samoa  to  Cbios  Buaded  the  Atheniant,  that  if  thej 

took  up  their  station  on  ibe  opposite  liad  theiT  liberty  they  could  bring 

ride  of  a  hill;  sepaialed  from  eauh  Erytbne  back  to  them.] 
Other  without  knowing  it.      Bui         '  ["  And  no  sooner  did  they  see 

Attyochus,  upon  a  letter  from  Pera-  them  and  gire  chace,  than  straigbt 

ditus  reaching  bim  at  nightfall  Sec,  a  great  tempest  arose;   and  the 

went  presently  &c."J  longboats  &c."    Goell.] 

A  A  a 
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Titt.      fl^t  escaped  into  a  haven  called  Phoenicos,  under 

'— ' — ■   the  hill  Mimas  :  from  whence  they  got  afterwards 

"t*^    to  Lesbos,  and  there  fortified '. 

ni%*ti-'"-       35.  The  same  winter  Hippocrates  setting  out 

"*■  "^^f*;'  firom  Peloponnesus  with  ten  galleys  of  Thurium, 

»«H.MMi»  commanded  by  Dorieus  the  son  of  Diogoras'  with 

Z*^  *•■     two  others,  and  with  one  galley  of  Laconia  and  one 

J^"'**''^  of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus.    This  city  was  now 

»   revolted  from  Tissaphemes^  and  the  Peloponnes- 

ians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded 

that,  the  one  half  of  their  galleys  remaining  for 

the  guard  of  Cnidos,  the  other  half  should  go  about 

Triopium,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which 

were  to  come  from  ^gjrpt*.     This  Triopium  is  a 

'  ["And  there  began  prepan-  In  396  Rhodes  was  again  recovered 

tioDB  for  llu  fortification";  that  is,  and  made  democratiisal  bj  Athens; 

for  fortifjliig  Delphinium  (ch.  38).  but  in  391  the  Spartan  part;  wat 

Am.]  again  uppemtont,   and   the  Scxnal 

*  [Diagoras  was  of  the  royal  War  finallj  put  an  end  la  Athenian 
family  of  Rhodes;  where  the  mo-  influence.  The  Doric  characteiis- 
narchf  eipired  about  660  A.  C.  tie*  were  retained  here  longer  than 
His  tons  had  before  the  present  in  most  other  Doric  states:  cou- 
time  been  condemned  to  death  and  rage,  constancy,  with  a  haughty 
banished  by  the  Atbeniaos,  as  heads  sternness  of  manners,  and  a  certain 
of  the  aristocracy.  Dorieus,  one  of  temperance,  which  in  a  manner 
them,  is  again  condemned,  and  contrasted  with  their  magniGcence 
again  escapes  in  ch.  84.  The  an-  in  meals,  bnildings,aDd  all  the  arts, 
cient  fortune  of  the  Rhodians,  Muell.  iii.  9.] 
whichwasowingtotheiradherence  *  [Fopp.  Ooell.  Am.  Thirl.  v»i 
to  the  Doric  customs  and  to  their  rwaa^pvovg,  "  recoiled  front  the 
great  commereial  acUrity,  was  in-  Athenians  through  Tissaphemes"- 
tempted  by  the  troubles  of  this  Vulgo  et  Beltk.  d»i  r.] 
war ;  in  which  democracy  and  aria-  '  ["  And  they  in  Miletus  hearing 
tocracy  were  alternately  introduced  of  it,  bade  that  one-half  &c.,  the 
by  theAthenian  and  IjcediEmonian  other  half,  which  were  about  Trio- 
influence.  Soon  after  this  period  pion,  should  attack  and  seite  the 
(A.C.  408)  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  com  ships  from  Egypt".  Thai  ia, 
founded.and  peopled  with  the  inha-  the  Athenian  com  ships:  part  of 
bitanta  of  the  three  cities,  LIndus,  Egypt  being  at  this  time  in  nrolt 
Ialysus,andCameiras:  seeiii,l03,n.  from  Pereia,  Goell.] 
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promontory  of  the  territory  of  Coidus,  lying  out  in      viu. 
the  sea  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.    The  Athen-    "^     * 
ians,  upon  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  from     A.c.<ia. 
Samos,   took  those  galleys'  that  kept  guard  at 
Triopium :  but  the  men  that  were  in  them  escaped 
to  land.     After  this  they  went  to  Cnidus,  which 
they  assaulted  ;  and  had  almost  taken,  being  with- 
out wall.     And  the  next  day  they  assaulted  it 
again ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than 
before,   because  they  had   fenced  it  better  this 
night,  and  the  men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that 
fled  from  their  galleys  under  Triopium,  they  in- 
vaded^ and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory ;  and  so 
went  back  to  Samos. 

36.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochns  being  come  ibtriMuiitii* 
to  the  navy  at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesiana  had'^^^^l^^ 
plenty  of  all  things  for  the  army.    For  they  had  "■ 

not  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the  soldiers  also  had 
store  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  pillage  of 
lasus.  And  the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with 
a  good  will.  Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of 
the  league  made  by  Chalcideus  with  llssaphernes 
seemed'*  defective,  and  not  so  advantageous  to  them 
as  to  him.  Whereupon  tbey  agreed  to  new  ones, 
in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes',  which  were  these: 

37.  "  The  agreement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  The«codd 
their  confederates  with  king  Darius  and  his  chil-  '^^1^^^ 
dren',  and  with  Tissaphemes,  for  league  and  amity  '"l^  "b-wng 
according  to  the  articles  following  : 

"Whatsoever  territories  and  cities  do  belong 

'  ["Thenxgalle7stlat"&c.]  '  [" WhihtTheramenMwasgtill 

'  [They  went  awaj  and  wasted"  there".] 

Stc.    BeikerScc,iri\SivTK:  tuI-  *  [Tbeking's  sousweTeprobablj 

go,  JnXOfme-]  named,  id  order  that  they  might  be 

'  ["  Hod  sti)l  plenty"  Sic.]  bound  after  their  falber's  death. 

*  ["  To  the  Peloponne^ang'^  For  the  new  king,  it  seems,  was  not 
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VIII.  ^nto  king  Darius,  or  were  his  father*s  or  his  an- 
'  ' — *  cestors\  against  these  shall  neither  the  Laeedse- 
A.c.4ia.  monians  ^  go  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  annoy 
them :  neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  their 
confederates  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities. 
Neither  shall  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  do- 
minion, make  war  upon  or  any  way  annoy  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federates. 

^^  If  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates 
shall  need  anything  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  or  of  their  confederates :  what  they 
shall  persuade  each  other  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it, 
shall  be  good. 

"  They  shall  both  of  them  make  war  jointly 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates :  and 
when  they  shall  give  over  the  war,  they  shall  also 
do  it  jointly. 

"  Whatsoever  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  coun- 
try, sent  for  by  the  king,  the  king  shall  defray. 

*^  If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the 
league  made  with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's 
territories,  the  rest  shall  oppose  them  and  defend 
the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  any  city 
of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall  invade 
the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates,  the  king 
shall  make  opposition  and  defend  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

bound  by  his  predecessor's  acts,  un-  this  article,  only  in  the  substitution 

less  accepted  by  himself.     Thus  of  i^trav  for  tlxovy  property  for  pot- 

the  treaties  with  Philip  and  Anti-  session :  "  whatsoever  belonged  un- 

ochus  were  renewed  with  their  sue-  to",  instead  of  *'  whatsoever  they 

cessors.  Livyxl.  xlii.  Arnold.]  used  to  possess*':  what  territories 

*  ["  Nor  their  allies".    This  and  belong  to  the  king,  being  still  left 

the  former  treaty  (ch.  18)  differ,  in  an  open  question.  See  again  ch.  58.] 
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38.  After  this  accord  made,  Therameoes  deli- 
vered his  galleys  into  the  hands  of  Astyochus : 
and  putting  to  sea  in  a  Iight-horseman>  is  no  more 
seen'. 

The  Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their  S^i^^^^.' 
army  from  Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of  "''***"'"v- 
the  field  and  of  the  sea,  fortified  Delphinium,  a 
place  both  strong  to  the  land-ward,  and  that  had 
also  a  harbour^  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from 
the  city  itself  of  Chios.     And  the  Chians,  as  hav- 
ing been  disheartened  in  divers  former  battles,  and 
otherwise  not  only  not  mutually  well  affected,  bat 
jealous  one   of  another;    (for  Tydeus'  and  his 
accomplices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pedaritus 
for  Atticism,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  kept  in 
awe,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time)  ;  stirred  not 
against  them.    And  for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  The  cbi*»  in 
conceiving  themselves,  neither  with    their   own  i'^Xiil^h^ 
strength  nor  with  the  help  of  those  that  Pedaritus 
had  with  him,  sufficient  to  give  them  battle,  they 
sent  to  Miletus  to  require  md  from  Astyochus. 
Which  when  he  denied  them,  Pedaritus  sent  letters  A^TOchu.  n. 
to  Lacedsemon  complaining  of  the  wrong.    Thus  Ihrm!'md"Ll 
proceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios.  b'TX^u^hi. 
Also  their  fleet  at  Samos  went  often  out  against  >«"m  u,  tiw 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus :  but  when  theirs  * 
would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  encounter 
them,  they  returned  to  Samos  and  lay  still. 

'  ["  Sails  away  and   U  lost   at  '  ["  For  the  sMonipIices  of  Ty- 

Bca".  Thiri. — "Sails  away  and  dU-  deus,  the  siin  of  Ion,  bad  now  &c, 

appears":  rearing  to  be  called  (a  and  tberestofthe  city  vas  hj force 

account  at  Sparta  for  complying-  reduced  to  an  oligarchy".  Whether 

with  Tissapbemes  about  the  pay.  this  Ion  is  the  poet  of  Chios,  one  of 

Am.    Ooell.]  some  celebrity,  whose  first  tragedy 

'  ["  Having  harbours".]  was  represented  iu 4 53, is  uncertain.] 
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eleven  other  t  nt  i  / 

Spartans  sent  eleveii  Spaitans  more  to  be  of 
Il!A<^tto  ochus  ;  whereof  Lichas  the  so 
Ionia.  Qjjgi^      These  had   commissio 

should  be  arrived  at  Miletus,  I 
care  to  order  everything  to  t 
send  away  these  galleys,  eithei 
or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont 
they  so  thought  fit ;  and  to  ap 
son  of  Rhamphias,  that  went 
commander :  and  that  the  ss 
thought  it  meet,  should  put 
charge,  and  ordain  Antisthen< 
they  had  him  in  suspicion  for 
ritus.  These  galleys  holding 
Malea  through  the  main  sea,  ai 
lighted  on  ten  galleys  of  the 
three  they  took,  but  without 
them.  After  this,  because  tl 
Athenian  galleys  that  escapee 
give  notice  of  their  coming  tc 
also  it  fell  out),  they  chang 
went  towards  Crete:  and  havii 
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a  place  of  safety,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet      viii. 
at  Miletus  for  a  convoy.  't.*.  « ' 

40.  The  Chians  and  Pedaritus  about  the  same  ^f-^^ 
time,  notwithstanding  [their  former  repulse,  and]  Tha  chim* 
that  Astyochus  was  still  backward,  sent  messen- 5^^^,^°' 
gers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  help  them,  being  besieged :  and  not  to 
suffer  the  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in  at) 
Ionia  to  be  thus  shut  up  by  sea  and  ravaged  by 
land,  as  it  was.  For  the  Chians  having  many 
slaves ',  more  than  any  one  state  except  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whom  for  their  offences  they  the 
more  uugently  punished  because  of  their  number; 
many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared 
to  be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  pre- 
sently to  them  ;  and  were  they,  that  knowing  Uie 
territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoU.  There- 
fore the  Chians  said  he  must  help  them,  whilst 
there  was  hope  and  possibility  to  do  it :  Delphinium 
being  still  in  fortifying  and  unfurnished^  and 
greater  fences  being  io  making  both  about  their 

■  [The  ChiaoB  had  been  a  trading  Blares  were  not  300,000.  It  seems 
people  from  very  early  times :  and  eertain.howevGr.tbat  their  Dumber 
are  said  to  be  tlie  first  of  theOreeks  was  considerable  enough  to  induce 
that  regularly  dealt  in  slaTes.  The  the  state  to  render  their  condition 
antiquity  of  slaveiy  amongst  tfaem  not  only  tolerable,  but  very  little 
is  proved  bytheirslavesstill retain-  inferior  to  that  of  Ihe  citizens: 
ing  the  Homeric  name  Bipirovns,  Herm.  ibid. — It  appears  from  He- 
signifying  "  those  that  wait  on  rodotua  (ti.  37),  that  in  earlier 
oiheiB",  whether  bond  orfree;  which  times  slavery  was  known  in  no  part 
had  never  been  exchanged  for  the  of  Greece.  It  was  the  want  of 
more  common  name  Sev\ot-  Am.  slaves  that  drew  to  the  Niiu-fnpe$ 
— TfaeAtbenianiwerepTobably not  for  water  the  daugfatera  of  the 
for  behind  the  Cbians :  Hermann  Athenian  citizens,  for  riolating 
(§  114)  calculating  their  slaves  at  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  expelled 
nearly  400,000 :  though  Mueller  from  Attica.] 
(iu.  3)  says  that,  in  this  war,  their       »  ["  Unfinished".] 
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VIII.      camp  and  fleet.    Astyochus,  though  he  meant  it 
' — ' — ^    not  before,  because  he  would  have  made  good  his 
A.C.411.     threats,  yet  when  he  saw  the  confederates  were 
willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  relieved  them. 
Astyochtu » di.      41.  But  iu  thc  meantime  came  the  messenger 
^^1^*6  chiansr  froua  the  twenty-seven  galleys,  and  from  the  Lace- 
fiTthrtwe^ty.''"  daemonian  counsellors,  that  were  come  to  Caunus^ 
Mven  galleys  of  Astyochus  thcrcfore  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 
that  lay  at       thcsc  gallcys,  whcrcby  they  might  the  more  freely 
'^'^         command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  to  look  into  his  actions, 
a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred  above  all 
other,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios, 
and  went  towards  Caunus.     As  he  went  by  the 
coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis^,  being  unwalled, 
and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had 
happened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  me- 
mory ;  and  rifled  it,  the  inhabitants  being  fled  into 
the  mountains:  and  overrunning  the  country,  made 
booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving  of  free- 
men ;  and  those  he  dismissed.    From  Cos  he  went 
by  night  to  Cnidus :  but  found  it  necessary,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  men 
there,  but  to  follow  as  he  was  after  those  twenty 
galleys  of  Athens,  wherewith  Charminus,  one  of 
the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  for  those  twenty-seven  galleys  that  were 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  the  same  that  Astyochus 


^  ['*  Came  a  message  from  Cau-  Merops,    by  whom    it   was    fiist 

nus,  that  the  27  galleys  and  the  settled.     The  ancient  inhabitants 

council  of  the  Lacedsemonians  are  wese  called  by  the  Greeks  Merapa, 

at  hand".]  Some  connect  the  name  with  the 

*  [*'  At  Cos  Meropis".    Cos  was  Homeric  epithet  of  dvBpwroi,  lupt^- 

said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  hero  irecjarticulale  speakers, — ^The cit^ 
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himself  was  going  to  convoy  in.  For  tbey  at 
Samos  had  had  intelligeDce  from  Miletus'  of  their 
coming :  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them  about 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia : 
for  hy  this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Cauous. 
42.  Aatyochus,  therefore,  desiring  to  outgo  the 
report  of  his  coming,  went  as  he  was  to  Syme ; 
hoping  to  find  those  galleys  out  from  the  shore. 
But  [a  shower  of]  rain,  together  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky,  made  his  galleys  to  miss  their 
coarse  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning,  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  a  rvu  beiw«i 


And  thereupon  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  putiaJtho-oi-. 
forth  against  them  with  twenty  galleys^,  supposing 
they  had  been  the  same  galleys  they  were  watching 
for  from  Caunus :  and  presently  chai^ng,  sunk 
three  of  them  and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior 
in  the  fight,  till  such  time  as,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  in 
sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.  They  then  betook 
themselves  to  flight :  and  with  the  loss  of  six 
galleys  the  rest  escaped  into  the  island  of  Teug- 
lussa,  and  from  thence  to  Halicamassus.  After 
this  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cnidus,  and 
joining  with  those  seven-and-twenty  galleys  that 
came  from  Caunus,  went  all  together  to  Syme :  and 
having  there  erected  a  trophy,  returned  again  and 
lay  at  Cnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what 

bein)(unwullcd  &c.,  he  rifled  &c."]         '  [With   Icsa  than    the   twenty 
>  ["fiom  Melos.  Bekk.  he.']  gallos":  see  uh.  41.] 
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nil,  had  passed  in  this  battle,  went  from  Samos  with 
'„„jj^-  their  whole  navy  to  Syme.  But  neither  went  they 
*-c^i-  out  against  the  navy  in  Cnidus,  nor  the  navy  there 
against  them.  Whereupon  they  took  up  the  fiir- 
niture  of  their  galleys  at  Syme,  and  assaulted 
Loryma,  a  town  in  the  continent ;  and  so  returned 
to  Samos. 
TiMnphETOei  The  whole  navy  of  the  PeloponneMans  being'  at 
"™'ci™dil^  Cnidus,  was  [now"]  in  repairing  and  refurnishing 
^bo»uiie.rtici«  „it]j  gQctj  things  as  it  wanted :  and  withal  those 
eleven  LacedEemonians  conferred  with  Tissaphemes 
(for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on",  and 
concerning  the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for 
the  future  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  man- 
ner for  them  both.  But  Licbas  was  he  that  consi- 
dered the  business  more  nearly ;  and  said,  that 
neither  the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  later  by  Thera- 
menes,  was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been :  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that  what- 
soever territories  the  king  and  bis  ancestors  pos- 
sessed before,  he  should  possess  the  same  now'; 
for  so  be  might  bring  again  into  subjection  all  the 
islands,  and  the  sea,  and  the  Locrians,  and  all  as 
far  as  Boeotia ;  and  the  LiacedEemonians,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty,  should  put  them 
into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes.  There- 
fore he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be 

'  ["  Being  now  at  Cnidus".]  ter,  if  whstsoever  terriloTy  tbe  king 

■  ["  Touching  what  had  been  al-  ficc  had  ever  ru/«i,  the  same  be 

Teadj  done,   if  aught    displeased  ^ould  now  claim   as  pan  of  bi* 

them,  and  concerning  the  war  &c."]  empire". — "  All    the    islands  aod 

•  ["  It  would  be  a  serious  mat-  Theualy,  and  tlie  Locri"  Sec] 
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drawn,  and  nut  to  stand  to  these  :  as  for  pay,  in      viii. 

the  new  articles  they  would  require  none'.     But    '^^^^  ^^ '" 

Tissaphemes   chafinff  at  this,  went  his  way   in     a.c.4ii. 
11  J        1 .  J  oi.ea.1. 

choler  :  and  nothing  was  done. 

44.  The  Pelopouuesians  solicited  by  messengers 

from  the  great  men  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go 

thither:  because  they  hoped  it  would  not  prove 

impossible,  with  their  number  of  seamen  and  army 

of  land  soldiers,  to  bring  that  island  into  their 

power';  and  withal  supposed  themselves  able,  with 

their  present  confederates,  to  maintain  their  fleet 

without  asking  money  any  more  of  Tissaphemes. 

Presently  therefore,  the  same  winter,  they  put  forth 

from   Cnidus:    and  arriving  in  the  territory  of 

Rhodes,  at  Cameirus,  first  frighted  the  commons 

out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business ;  and  they 

fled'.    Then  the  Lacedsmonions  called  together 

both  these,  and  the  Rhodians  of  the  two  cities 

Lindus  and  Jelysns ;  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt 

firom  the  Athenians.    And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  BhodanroitBth 

Peloponnesians.     The  Athenians  at  the  same  time,  ^a^'°'""" 

hearing  of  their  design,  put  forth  with  their  fleet 

from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before  them : 

and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea,  too  late,  though 

not  much*.     For  the  present  they  went  away  to 

CSialce,  and  thence  back  to  Samos ;  but  aftem'ards 

they  came  forth  with  their  galleys  divers  times, 

and  made  war  against  Rhodes,  from  Chalce,  Cos, 

>  ["  Or  at  any  rate  not  to  stand  *  ["  And  arriving  fir>t  at  Cainei- 

lo  thete :  nor  wai  pay  wanted  upon  rus    of    Rhodes    with    94    ship*, 

any  such  ternu".]  Triglited  &c  ;  especjalljas  the  lAtj 

'  ["  Because  thej hoped  to  bring  was  unwalled;  and  tliej' fled".] 

that  iatand,  one  not  inconsiderabte  *  ["  But  hdng  loo  late,  though 

both  for  number  of  ships  and  land  not   much,    the;   thereupon   went 

force*,  into  tbdr  power".]  away  to  Chalce".] 
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viH.  and  Samos.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  did  no 
YEAR  XX.  ^0^6  to  the  Rhodians,  but  levy  money  amongst 
A.G4I1.     them  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  talents  :  and  other- 

Ou92.1 

wise  for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  there,  having 
their  galleys  hauled  ashore,  they  meddled  not*. 
A.C.412.         45.  In  this  time,  as  also  before  the  going  of  the 
Peloponnesians    to    Rhodes,   came  to    pass    the 
Aicibiades  flieth  thiugs  that  follow.    Alcibiadcs,  after  the  death  of 
Md  ^^th°the  Chalcideus  and  battle  at  Miletus,  being  suspected 
pro^«h!LV  ^y  '^®  Peloponnesians,  and  Astyochus  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  them  from  Lacedsemon  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and 
also  otherwise  not  well  trusted) :  retired  to  Tissa- 
phernes  first,  for  fear ;  and  afterwards  to  his  power 
hindered^  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians.     And 
He  adriaeth      bciug  iu  cvcry thiug  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut 
thorten  their     shortcr  thcir  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  he 
^"^'  brought  it  to  three  oboles,  and  those  also  not  con- 

tinually paid ;  advising  Tissaphernes  to  tell  them, 
how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long  continued 
skill  in  naval  afTairs,  allowed  but  three  oboles  to 
their  own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but 
lest  the  mariners,  some  of  them  growing  insolent 
by  superfluity,  should  disable  their  bodies  by 
spending  their  money  on  such  things  as  would 

'  [^'  And  the  Pelopounesians  le-  Sparta :  which,  whether  well  or  ill 

vied  of  the  Rhodians  32  talents,  founded,  was  increased  by  his  queen 

and  drew  up  their  ships  and  did  Timsea  calling,  amongst  her  wo- 

nothing  else  for  80  days".]  men,  her  infant  son  Leotychides  by 

^  [''  Endamaged  with  him  (Tis-  the  name  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spar- 

saphemes)  the  affairs  &c'*. — Alci-  tan  government  too  was  far  from 

biades,  during  his  stay  at  Sparta,  being  well  pleased  with  the  inffu- 

had  made  an  implacable  enemy  of  ence  of  Alcibiades    amongst    the 

Agis.    He  is  said  to  have  excited  Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immediately 

his  jealousy,  by  declaring  himself  subservient   to  its  interest     See 

ambitious    of   giving  a    king    to  Thirl,  ch.  xxviii.]     * 
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weaken  them,  and  others  should  qnit  the  galleys      viii. 

with  the  arrear  of  their  pay  in  their  captwns'  hands    \^^  ^^- 

for  a  pawn ' :  but  also  gave  counsel  to  Tissaphemes     *-'^;^?- 

to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys  andudioanmipt 

to  the  genert^  of  the  several  cities,  save  only  those     "■^™- 

of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  unto  it.  For  Hermocrates  Themiegri^  or 

[the  general  of  the  Syracusians]  was  the  only  man,    """"^ 

that  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  stood  ^;ainst 

it.  And  for  the  cities  that  came  to  require  money,  Aiciuid«iiT>. 

he  would  put  them  back  himself,  and  answer  them  'C^'^^Tto 

in  Tissaphemes  bis  name ;  and  say,  namely  to  the  ^,'"'"  ^i"fcr 

Chians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the  "«m=r. ""'?"'» 

richest  of  the  Grecian  states  and  preserved  by 

strangers,  to  expect  nevertheless  that  others,  for 

their  liberty,  should  not  only  venture  their  pernons, 

but  mmntain  them  with  their  purses :  and  to  other 

states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their 

money  before  they  revolted  that  they  might  serve 

the  Athenians,  not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now 

upon  themselves :  and  told  them,  that  Ussaphemes, 

now  he  made  war  at  his  own  charges,  had  reason 

to  be  sparing ;  but  when  money  should  come  down 

^m  the  king  he  would  give  them  their  full  pay, 

and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.    46.  More-  hs  i»uiudi«ii> 

over,  he  advised  Tissaphemes  not  to  be  too  hasty  ^^Jt^trli, 

to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the;^^^"^ 

Phcenician  fleet  which  was  making  ready,  nor  take 

more  men^  into  pay,  whereby  to  put  the  whole 

power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands  of  one : 

but  to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two, 

that  the  king,  when  one  side  troubled  him,  might 

'  (Tbat  U,  leaving  in  tbeircap-  captain  to  give  leave  of  absence  to 
Uins'  bands  thrar  arreais  ofpaj:  a  the  injui;  of  the  service.  Goell.] 
pledge,  which  miuld  induce  the       '  ["  Moie  of  the  Grecians".] 
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xTTj^      set  upon  it  with  the  other  :  whereas  the  dominion 

— — ^   both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he  will  want  by 

rT*4^t    whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hold  it,  unless  vnth 

^^^^    great  danger  and  cost  he  should  come  and  try  it 

out  himself :   but  thus  the  danger  would  be  less 

chargeable,  he  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the 

cost;  and  he  should  wear  out  the  Grecians  one 

against  another,  and  himself  in  the  meantime  re- 

m.jjMtmrtfcHT-J^^'^  i'l  safety  \     He  said  further,  that  the  Athen- 

^  "^aTaa^  ^^^^  ^^^^  fitter  to  partake  dominion  with  him  than 

mm  ^  t««k«c.  ijje  other ;   for  that  they  were  less  ambitious  of 

iMk.  ii^tev  lift  WbIp 

^a/>,dMti»  power  by  land;  and  that  their  speeches  and  ac- 
*'^*****'  tions  tended  more  to  the  king's  purpose^:  for  that 
they  would  join  with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians, 
that  is  to  say,  for  themselves  as  touching  the  do- 
minion by  sea,  and  for  the  king  as  touching  the 
Grecians  in  the  king's  territories:  whereas  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  come  to  set 
them  free :  and  it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that 
were  come  to  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Gre- 
cians, will,  if  they  overcome  the  Athenians,  deliver 
them  also  from  the  barbarians.  He  gave  counsel 
therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  both ;  and  then, 
when  he  had  clipped,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  wings 
of  the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesians  out 
of  his  country. 

And  Tissaphemes  had  a  purpose  to  do  accord- 
ingly ;  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured. 
<i)iMii>h6mes,    For  hercupou  he  gave  himself  to  believe  Alcibiades, 
»]^i »f  Ai^.  as  his  best  counsellor  in  these  affairs:  and  neither 

^  ["  And  the  danger  would  be        '  [*'  And  that   they  conducted 

less,  to  wear  out  the  Greeks  against  the  war  on  principles  and  with  a 

h  other,  at  less  cost  and  with  practice  most  conformable  to  the 

iirity  to  himselT'.]  king's  interest".    Am.] 
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paid  the  Peloponnesiaus  their  wages,  nor  would      viir. 
suflFer  them  to  fight  by  sea :  but  pretending  the    \^^^  ^~^ 
coming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  whereby  they  might     a.c.412. 
afterwards  fight  with  odds*,  he  overthrew  their biade«.Liodereth 
proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  navy,  pdojIS^I^^ 
before  very  puissant ;  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  could  possibly  dissemble* 

47.  Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissa-  Aidbiades  aim. 
phernes  to  this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  to\lhe^  by"™ 
because  he  thought  the  same  to  be  indeed  the  best  °!**^°8  "^^^  ?^ 

^  his  power  with 

course ;  but  partly  also,  to  make  way  for  his  own  TiMaphemes. 
return  into  his  country :  knowing  that  if  he  des- 
troyed it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come  that 
he  might  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  him. 
And  the  best  way  to  persuade  them  to  it,  he  thought, 
was  this :  to  make  it  appear  unto  them  that  he 
was  powerful  with  Tissaphemes.   Which  also  came 
to  pass.    For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  Motion  made  for 
saw  what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  Aiciw^«?Ld 
galleys  and  principal  men  there^:  partly  upon  Al- ^^^'^Jl^"^  "^^ *^® 
cibiades  his  own  motion,  who  had  sent  to  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember 
him  to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to 
come  home,  so  the  government  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil  persons  nor  yet  of  the 
multitude  that  cast  him  out^;  and  that  he  would 


*  ["  With  more  than  enough",  stitution :  for  to  this  the  army  at 

Goell.  Arn.]  large  had  no  inclination.   Am. — 

'  [What  is  said  in  the  lirst  in-  "  To  remember  him  to  the  chief 

stance  of  "  the  soldiers",  that  is,  of  wi^n".] 

the    army    in    general,    becomes  '  ["  And  not  of  the  miscliievous 

limited  to  the  trierarchs  and  prin-  and  democratical  party  that  cast 

cipal  men,  when  mention  is  made  him  out".— Hobbes  seems  to  have 

of  a  regular  design  on  mere  politi-  read  JivfiiroXtfulv,  **  to  war  on  their 

cal  grounds  to  overthrow  the  con-  side",  for  KvfinoXirtvHv:  *' to  come 

VOL.  IX.  B  B 
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VIII.      bring  Tissaphenies  to  be  their  friend,  [and  to  war 
on  their  side] :  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords, 


TKAK  XX. 


A.cAi%     had  their  mmds  inchned  to  the  deposing  of  the 
popular  government. 

48.  This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the 
camp  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  afterwards  into 
the  city.  And  certain  persons  went  over  to  Alci- 
biades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  conference  with  him. 
And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to  their 
friendship  first  Tissaphemes,  and  then  the  king,  in 
case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people : 
for  then,  he  said,  the  king  might  the  better  rely 
upon  them  :  they  that  were  of  most  power  in  the 
city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out*,  entered 
into  great  hope  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
state  at  home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  the 
conspiracj  in  cucmy.  Aud  whcu  they  came  back  to  Samos,  they 
mm'^ut  the  drcw  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an 
^^^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  conspiracy  with  themselves :  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades 
might  be  recalled  and  the  people  put  from  the 
government,  the  king  would  turn  their  friend  and 
furnish  them  with  money. 

Though  the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this 
proceeding  for  the  present,  yet  for  the  great  hope 
they  had  of  the  king's  pay  they  stirred  not.  But 
they  that  were  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitude, 
fell  to  consideration,  anew  and  with  more  of  their 
complices,  of  the  things  spoken  by  Alcibiades. 
And  the  rest  thought  the  matter  easy,  and  worthy 


home  and  share  in  the  government".]     thens,  which  were  thrown  princi- 
*  [That  ipj  with  the  pnhlic  bur-    pally  on  the  rich.  Godl.] 
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to  be  believed :  but  Phrynichus,  who  yet  was  vm. 
general  of  the  army,  liked  it  not ;  but  thought,  as  '  '  ' 
the  truth  was,  that  Aleibiades  eared  no  more  for  a.c.*i3. 
the  ohgarchy  than  the  democracy,  nor  had  any  phrrnivhiui* 
other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  govern-  ^1^'^^ 
meat  that  then  was  to  be  called  home  by  his  asso-  "■** 
ciates :  and  said,  "  they  were  especially  to  look  to 
this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the  king',  who 
could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Peloponnes- 
ians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  them- 
selves, and  having  no  small  cities  within  his  domi- 
nions) to  join  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted 
not ;  and  to  trouble  himself,  when  he  might  have 
the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  never 
did  him  hurt:  as  for  the  confederate  cities  to 
whom  they  promise  oligarchy,  in  that  they  them- 
selves do  put  down  the  democracy,"  he  said,  "  he 
knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  which  were 
already  revolted  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor 
those  that  remained  be  ever  the  more  confirmed 
in  their  obedience  thereby :  for  they  would  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection  either  to  the  few 
or  to  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their 
liberty,  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give 
it  them :  but  would  think,  that  even  those  which 
are  termed  t}ie  good  men^,  if  they  had  the  govern- 
ment, would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as  the  peo- 
ple, being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people  of 
doing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which 
they  make  most  profit  unto  themselves:  and  that 
if  the  Jew  bad  the  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to 

'  ["  And  B)ud  that  for  Ihemselres    not  easj  for  the  king  (Ihe  Felnpon- 
thejtudeijieciallj'to  see  to  it,  that    nesians  1>eing  &c,)  to  join"  ^c.] 
there  be  no  sedition:  that  it  was        '[loXo^iayaOouc.  Seeir.40,n.] 


pounded  by  Aicibiades,  ne  O] 

49.  But  those  of  the  consp 

not  only  approved  the  pre 

also  made  preparation  to  sen 

ambassadors  to  Athens :  to 

the  reduction  of  Aicibiades, 

democracy,  and  the  procuri 

the  friendship  of  Tissaphern 

iiietiMaimor       50.  Now  Phryuichus  kno 

SuSlt"  tie.  was  to  be  made  at  Atheni 

for  fear  of  Aid.  Alcibiadcs,  and  that  the  Ath 

blades.  ^  t     i» 

it ;  and  fearing  lest  being 
him  a  mischief  (in  regard  1 
it)  as  one  that  would  have  h 

He  writes  secret  tOOk  himSClf  tO   thiS    COUrSC. 

letter,  to  Astyo.  ^^^.g  ^^  Astyochus,  thc  Laccd 
was  yet*  about  Miletus,  anc 
Aicibiades  undid  their  affai 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphen 
writing  in  plain  terms  the  v 
siring  to  be  excused  if  he 
enemy  with   some  disadvai 
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Astyochus  had  before  this  laid  by  the  purpose  of      viii. 
revenge  ag^nst  Alcibiades,  especially  Tvhen  he  was    t^  xi. 
not  in  his  own  hands'.   And  going  to  him  to  Mag-     olm!i! 
nesia  and  to  TUsaphemes,  related  onto  them  what  '*''*'^'^^ 
advertisement  he  bad  received  from  Samos,  and  AidbiadM. 
made  himself  the  appeaeher.     For  he  adhered,  as 
was  said,  to  Tissaphernes  for  his  private  lucre,  both 
in  this  and  in  divers  other  matters :  which  was 
also  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay,  when  the 
abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so  stout  in  op- 
posing it  as  he  ought  to  have  been.     Hereupon 
Alcibiades  sendeth  letters  presently  to  those  that 
were  in  office  at  Samos,  accusing  Phrynichus  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put 
to  death.    Phrynichus  perplexed  with   this  dis-  Phrjiiichu. 
covery,  and  brought   into   danger  indeed,  sends  Th^'i^^md 
again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  what  was  past  as  not'^^^^'JJ^ 
well  concealed :  and  promised  now  to  be  ready  to  i^i^"^ 
deliver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos  to  be  des- 
troyed :  writing  from  point  to  point,  (Samos  being 
unwalled),  in  what  manner  he  would  do  it;  and 
saying,  that  since  his  life  was  brought  in  danger, 
they  could  not  blame  him  though  he  did  this  or 
any  other  thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his 
most  deadly  enemies.   This  also  Astyochus  revealed 
unto  Alcibiades.    51.  But  Phrynichus  having  had  tim  a^iw  or 
notice  betimes  how  he  abused  him,  and  that  letters  1!^^''^^. 
of  this  from  Alcibiades  were  in  a  manner  come^, 
he  anticipates  the  news  himself:    and  tells  the 
army,  that  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled  and  the 
galleys  rid  not  all  within,  the  enemy  meant  to  come 

'["ButAsljochua  was  not  think-    as  heretofore,  within  his  ieach:but 
in);  of  punishing  Alcibiades,  espe-    going"  See."] 
cially  aa  he  uo  longer  put  himself,       '  ["  Were  all  but  am«ed".] 
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and  assault  the  harbour':  that  he  had  sure  intelli- 
gence hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  with 
all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about  the  city,  and  to  put 
garrisons  into  other  places  thereabouts  ^  Now 
Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  see  it  done.  They  then  fell  to  wall- 
ing ;  whereby  Samos  (which  they  meant  to  have 
done  howsoever)  was  so  much  the  sooner  walled 
in.  Not  long  after  came  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and 
that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour 
where  they  lay^.  But  now  they  thought  not  Alci- 
biades worthy  to  be  believed,  but  rather  that  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy,  he  went 
about,  out  of  malice,  to  fasten  it  upon  Phrynichus 
as  conscious  of  it  likewise.  So  that  he  did  him  no 
hurt  by  telling  it,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that 
which  Phrjrnichus  had  told  them  of  before. 
Aicibudes  en.  52.  Aftcr  this  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  incline 
^m'^'n^pher.  ^^^  pcrsuadc  Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the 
°^^^p|^j°f  Athenians.  For  though  Tissaphernes  feared  the 
Peloponnesians,  because  their  fleet  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Athenians ;  yet  if  he  had  been 
able'*,  he  had  a  good  wdll  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  him  ;  especially  in  his  anger  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, after  the  dissension  at  Cnidus,  about 
the  league  made  by  Theramenes ;  (for  they  were 
already  fallen  out,  the  Peloponnesians  being  about 


'  [*^  The  naval  camp".]  he  saw  the  difference  at  Cnidus  with 

'  [*'  To  fortify  the  city  and  take  the  Peloponnesians  about  the  trea^ 

other  precautions".]  of  Theramenes.  For  now  about  this 

'  ['*  Meant  to  attack  them''.]  time,  they  being  in   Rhodes,  had 

^  [That  is,  to  become  a  friend  of  happened  the  quarrel,  wherein  that 

the  Athenians. — **  especially  when  which  &c."  See  ch.  43.] 
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this  time  in  Rhodes).    Whereia  that  which  had      vni. 
been  before  spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the    '„„,j_" 
coming  of  the  iiacedaemonians  was  to  restore  all     Ax.iia. 
the  cities  to  their  liberty,  was  now  verified  by 
LJchas ;  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  article  not  to  be 
suffered,  that  the  king  shonld  hold  those  cities 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  then  or  before  had 
holden.   Alcibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to 
Tissaphernes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  from  Samos  PiuDd«gMi.ifa 
with  Ksander,  being  arrived  at  Athens,  were  b«'c«,woi'^ih' 
making  their  propositions  to  the  people :  and  iJ*i'!^,''bi„, 
related  unto  them  summarily  the  points  of  their '"^Jof*""™- 
business,  and  principally  this  ;  "  that  if  they  would  w 
call  home  Alcibiades,  and  not  suffer  the  govern- 
ment to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  snch 
manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have  the  king  for 
their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians".  Now  when  many  opposed  that  point 
touching  the  democracy ;  and  the  enemies  of  Al- 
cibiades clamoured  withal,  that  it  would  be  a 
horrible  thing  he  shonld  return  by  forcing  the 
government',  when  the  Eumolpidse  and  Ceryces* 

>  ["  That  he  Ehould  retum,  who  miliea  besides  these  &te  mentioned, 

bad  violated  tbe  laws".}  iu  which  public  rilCK  were  beredi- 

*  Eumolpids,  a  family  descended  tar; :  as  the  Eteobutadte,  Tbaulo- 

froiD    Eumolpus,    the    author    at  nids,  &c.  Goell. — Id  erery  family 

Athens  of  tbe  Mysteries  of  Ceres,  of  the  Kenilces,  the  father  had  his 

This  family  had  tbe  thief  authority  son  Eolemnly  enrolled  in  tbe  sacred 

in  matters   that    concerned   those  order  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  hia 

rites.  —  Ceryces,  heralds  in  war,  boyhood,  baring  first  made  oath 

ambassadors    in    peace.      Suidas.  that  be  was  his  true  son,  to  prevent 

Tbey  prouounced  all  fonnal  words  the   intermixture  of  any  stiange 

in  tlie  cerentouies  of  their  religion,  blood.   At  Sparta,  the  sacred  order 

and  were  ii  family  descended  from  of  tbe  Kerukcs  and  iiayupm,  cooii, 

Cery»  sou  of  Mercuiy.    [Other  fa-  were  strictly  hereditary.  Am.] 
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VIII.      bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries 
for  which  he  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  under 


TEAR  XZ. 


A.C  412.  their  curse :  Pisander,  at  this  great  opposition  and 
querimony,  stood  out,  and  going  amongst  them  took 
out  one  by  one  those  that  were  against  it,  and  asked 
them ;  "  whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  as  many  galleys  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they 
themselves  had,  and  confederate  cities  more  than 
they,  and  were  furnished  with  money  by  the  king 
and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being  without, 
they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  their  state  but  by 
persuading  the  king  to  come  about  to  their  side". 
And  they  that  were  asked  having  nothing  to  an- 
swer, then  in  plain  terms  he  said  unto  them : 
"  This  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we  administer 
the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may 
rely  upon  us.  And  we*  deliberate  at  this  time, 
not  so  much  about  the  form,  as  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state ;  for  if  you  mislike  the  form^,  you 
may  change  it  again  hereafter.  And  let  us  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can  bring 
this  to  pass."  The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy, 
took  it  very  heinously  at  first :  but  when  Pisander 
had  proved  evidently,  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  safety,  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear  and  partly 
because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, they  yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered, 
that  Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat 
both  with  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  as  to  them 
phrynichus  ac   should  sccm  bcst.     Withal,  upon  the  accusation  of 

cused  bv  PiAun- 

*  [**  And  unless  we  deliberate  &c  :        '  [Tliat  is,  "  any  of  these  present 
and  unless  we  recall"  &c.]  alterations''.] 
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Ksander  against  Phrynichus,  they  tUschai^ed  both  viii. 
Phrynichas  and  Scironides,  his  fellow-commis-  ^^^^  ^~ 
fiioner,  of  their  command:  and  made  Diomedon  a.c.413. 
and  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet  in  their  places.  Now  a«.  wi  hm-' 
the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phryuichxis,  and  J^^IS^*" 
said  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amorges,  was  only 
this :  he  thought  him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business 
now  in  hand  with  Alcibiades. 

I^sander,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  alt  those 
combinations',  (which  were  in  the  city  before,  for 
obtaining  of  places  of  judicature  and  of  command), 
exhorting  them  to  stand  together  and  advise  about 
deposing  the  democracy;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
patched the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should 
be  no  more  cause  for  him  to  stay  there^ :  took  sea 
with  those  other  ten  to  go  to  Tissaphcrnes. 

55.  Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  A.c.4ii. 
winter  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  medaTwuri 
Rhodes  ;  and  finding  there  the  Peloponnesian  gal-  f^ 
leys  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked  and  overcame  in  ^ 
battle  such  of  the  Rbodians  as  made  head ;  and 
then  pot  to  sea  again  and  went  to  Chalce.  After 
this  they  made  sharper  war  upon  them  from  Cos^. 

'  [(wufMoiac,  Bometiines  called  own  state.  And  accordingly  Lysan- 

traiptioc,  tacietiet  or  clubi ;  aliead;  der,iDhiBcboiceoftlie30  tyrants.iB 

inentioDed  id  iii.  S2.     Tliese  were  said  to  Lave  been  guided  by  do  pnn- 

ntturall;  the  resort  of  the  weaker  ciple  of  either  aristMsmcy  or  wealth, 

of  the  two  political   parties:  and  but  Bimply  by  the  clubs.] 

accordiDgly  the  first  trace  of  them  *  ["  And  having  arranged  other 

kppears  in  the  time  of  Cimon,  when  matteis  (liri  to!c  irapoimv)  against 

the  ariitocracy  was  on  (he  deeline.  the  present  deniocracj,  so  that  there 

Thedi  professed  object  was  togire  should  be   do  longer  delay:   took 

each  other  mntnal  support  in  elec-  sea"  &c.  Scbol.  Goell.] 

Sons  and  in  suits  in  the  courts  of  '  ["  And  carried   ou  the  war 

Isw :  their  real  object,  to  overthrow  thence  (from  Chalce]  rather  ikon 

the  democracy,  by  the  aid,  if  need  fromCos".  Bekk.&c  ./loXXovQiic 

be,  of  ihe  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  vulgu  om.^.     It  appears  in  cb.  60, 

expeuseofthcindependenceoftheir  that  the  Athenians  bad  tuken  up 
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VIII.      For  from  thence  they  could  better  observe  the 
'     '      '    Peloponnesian  navy  when  it  should  put  oflF  from 
A.c.4n.     the  land. 

Ol.  92  1. 

Chios  distra^,  In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophon- 
S!f  J]^SL.  tidas,  a  Laconian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Pedaritus, 
to  advertise  them  that  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians  there  was  now  finished :  and  that  unless 
they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole  fleet, 
the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it 
was  resolved  to  relieve  them.  But  Pedaritus  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  whole  power  both  of  his  own 
auxiliary  forces  and  of  the  Chians,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athenians  had 
made  about  their  navy  :  part  whereof  he  won,  and 
had  gotten  some  galleys  that  were  drawn  a-land. 
But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  put 
to  flight  the  Chians,  and  then  overcame  also  the 
rest  of  the  army  about  Pedaritus :  and  slew  Peda- 
ritus himself,  and  took  many  of  the  Chians  prison- 
ers and  much  armour  ^  56.  After  this  the  Chians 
were  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowly : 
and  great  famine  was  in  the  city. 

Pisander,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors 
that  went  with  him,  when  they  came  to  Tissa** 
phemes,  began  to  confer  about  the  agreement. 
Aidbiades  tin.  But  Alcibiadcs  (for  he  was  not  sure  of  Tissaphernes, 
^  hb  word,  because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pelopon- 
^*  h^Tu)  ^^^sians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiades 
the  Athenians'   hlmsclf  had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  fyet 

side,  demands  n\i_  ii»  i/»  i«         ^  •  c  i  m» 

excessive condi.  morcj),  bctook  himsclf  to  this  shut:  that  Tissa- 

^rbi^Xii^   phemes  should  break  off  the  treaty  by  making  to 

the  Athenians  exorbitant  demands.  And  it  seemed 


their  station  at  Chalce.     Arnold.]    many  of  the  Chians,  and  took  much 
*  [**  And  slew   Pedaritus    and    annour*'.] 
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thafHssapheraes  and  he  ^med  at  the  same  thing':      viit. 
llssaphemes  for  fear ;   and  Alcibiades,  for  that    '/„,  /J" 
when  he  sawTissaphemes  not  desirous  to  agree,     o'^l||' 
[though  the  offers  were  never  so  great],  he  waspwrtoproe^ 
tmwUling  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could  i.„^^b>^ 
not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather  that  he  was'"'"™*'*' 
already  persuaded  and  willing,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians came  not  to  him  with  sufficient  offers.     For 
Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for  Tissa- 
phemes,  though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto 
them  such  excessive  demands,  that  though  the 
Athenians  should  have  yielded  to  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  attributed  to  them 
that  the  treaty  went  not  on^   For  they  demanded, 
first,  that  all  Ionia  should   be   rendered :  then 
again,  the  adjacent  islands  and  other  things:  which 
the  Atheoians  stood  not  against.    In  fine^  at  the 
third  meeting,  when  he  feared  now  plmnly  to  be 
found  unable  to  make  good  his  word,  he  required, 
that  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
and  sail  up  and  down  by  their  coast'  wheresoever 

'  ["And  it  seemB  to  me  that  thii  DiodoTUBandPlnUTchtohavebeeii 

same  thing  wai  abo  the  object  of  coDcluded  between  the  Athenians 

Tissaphemeg".]  and  Persia  after  Cimon's  victories, 

*  ["  For  Alcibiades,  spealdng  on  A.  C.  450 ;  vherebj  it  was  pTorided, 
behalf  and  in  the  presence  of  TiB<  that  no  king's  ship  of  war  should 
saphenie«,  made  such  excesMre  de-  sail  bejond  Phaselis  and  the  Cj- 
mandi,  that  the  Athenians,  though  anean  or  Chelidooiati  islands.  Ar- 
conceding  in  a  great  measure  nhat-  nold  seems  inclined  to  give  some 
ever  he  asked,  wrte  nevertheless  the  credit  to  the  ttea^ :  upon  which 
aide  that  brakeofi'theciiaference".]  Haack  remarks,  that  Thucydides 

*  [Bekker,  Amold,  Tbirlwall,  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  i.  113, 
lavTov, "  bis  own",  the  king's  coast  where  he  relates  the  expedition  and 
Goellerandothers;  Joivwv.theeoast  deatb  of  Cimon ;  whilst  Hermann 
"of  ihemselres",  that  is,  of  Persia  (§39)  contents  himself  with  refer- 
and  the  Athenians.  This  touches  ring  to  the  authorities  on  both  sides; 
the  question  of  the  treaty  said  hy  t-alling  it "  the  ao-valled  Cimuuiao 
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Viii.      and  with  what  nomber  soever  of  galleys  he  himself 

'«« xi'    should   think  good.      Upon   this   the   Athenians 

ouxlI     ^'^^^^  ^'"^^^  *^o  longer,  esteeming  the  conditions 

intolerable  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abased  them, 

and  so  went  away  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

rh-.pi.rnia         57.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissa- 

tn'rtie™]..^^  phernes  went  to  Caunus,  with  intent  both  to  bring 

"*"°*-  the  PelopoDuesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  also,  (as 

soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new  articles, 

such  as  he  could  get),  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay ; 

and  not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them :  for  fear  lest 

so  many  galleys  wanting  mmntenance,  should  either 

be  forced  by  the  Athenians  to  fight  and  so  be 

overcome,  or,  emptied  of  men,  the  business  might 

succeed  with  theAthenians  according  to  their  own 

desire  without  him.     Besides  he  was  airaid',  lest 

looking  for  muntenance  they  should  make  spoil  in 

the  continent.    In  consideration  and  foresight  of 

all  which  things,  he  desired  to  counterpoise  the 

Greciaus^   And  sending  for  the  Pelopounesians,  he 

gave  them  their  pay ;  and  now  made  the  third 

league,  as  followeth : 

Btw^ITiw"     58.  "  In  the   thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 


pence".  Thiriwsll  however  treats  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  treaty  of 
it  as  an  undouhwd  fubrication.  Cimon.— *'  Which  the  Atheouuii 
Goellei  observes,  that  nbeiher  that  not  opposiag,  at  last  U.  the  third 
storv  be  true  or  not,aud  supposing  meetiDir,  fearing  he,  he  required 
the  Athenians  on  this  occasion  to  &e.  Then  indeed  the  Athenian* 
deliver  up  to  the  king  all  looia,  it  would  concede  n«  more,  but  con- 
was  still  iraportant  to  them  to  ceiring  they  were  trifled  with  and 
restrain  him  from  menacing  the  abused  by  Alcibiades,  went  awij 
islands  with  his  fleet:  for  which  &c."3 
reason  he  prefers  iaunv.  The  pas-  '  ["  Especially  afraid",] 
sage  in  Livy,  xsxiii.  20 :  "  Nephe-  '  ["  In  conaidenttioa  Sec,  con- 
lida,  proujontorium  Ciliuis,  Inclj-  formably  to  his  deMgn  of  counter- 
tum  fccderean^quo  Alhenienslum'':  poising  the  Grecians,  sending'  Sec.} 
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Darins,  Alexippidas  being  ephor  in  Lacedsemon,      Tin. 
agreement  was  made  in  the  plain  of  Mseander,    ^^^^  ^^- 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates     a,c.4ii. 
on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes' ph«m^>iid'tiM 
and  the  sons  of  Phamaces  on  the  other  part,  con-  '^'°'™"^*~' 
ceming  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates. 

"  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to 
the  king,  shall  be  the  king's  stllP:  and  that  con- 
cerning bis  own  countries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
king  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  meet. 

"  That  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  not  invade  any  the  territories  of  the 
king  to  harm  them  ;  nor  the  king,  the  territories 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  of  the  LacedsemoDians  or  their  confede- 
rates shall  invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
oppose  it :  and  if  any  of  the  king's  country  shall 
invade  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates  to 
do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

*'  ThatTissaphemes  shall,  according  to  the  rates 
agreed  on^  m^ntiun  the  present  fleet  till  the  king's 
fleet  arrive. 

'  QHieniineDes  is  said  to  have  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.    The  rate 

married  a  ristei  of  Darius.]  of  pay  spectlied  at  Sparta  appears, 

*  ["  That  the  king's  teiritor;,  so  from  ch.  3t>,  to  have  beeD  a  drachme 
far  as  it  lies  in  Asia,  belongs  to  the  a  day.  But  alter  the  present  trea^ 
king".  Another  expression  intended  the  Peloponoesians,  it  seenis,  con- 
to  erade  the  questiou,  what  is  or  is  tented  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
not  the  king's  territory:  seech.  18,  allowance:  for Xenophon, Hell. l6, 
97.]  speaks  of  a  contract  whereby  the 

*  [niT^  ri  {v]iK(ifuva:  "  accord-  king  bad  engaged  to  give  half  a 
ing  to  the  original  trea^".  It  is  not  drachme  a  day.  Krenger  supposes 
dear  whether  this  refers  to  the  rate  that  this  was  the  rale  always  ira- 
of  pay,  or  only  to  the  general  under-  plied,  when  no  particular  sum  was 
takins;  mcntione.l  in  ch.  5,  to  pay  expressed.  Thirl,  ch.  xxviii.] 
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"  That  when  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  the 
Lacedeemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  vaam- 
taxa  their  own  navy  themselves,  if  they  please  :  or 
if  they  will  have  Tissaphemes  to  mainttun  it,  he 
shall  do  it ;  and  that  the  Lacedeemonians  and  their 
confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tissa- 
phemes whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received 
of  him '. 

"  When  the  king's  galleys  shall  be  arrived,  both 
they  and  the  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  shall  make  the  war  jointly, 
according  as  to  Tissaphemes  and  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians and  their  confederates  shall  seem  good  :  and 
if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athen- 
ians, tjiey  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner." 

59.  Sach  were  the  articles.  After  this  Tissa- 
phemes prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the  Phceni- 
cian  fleet,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  else  be  had  undertaken  :  desiring  to 
have  it  seen,  at  least,  that  he  went  about  it. 
7  60.  In  the  end  of  this  winter,  the  Bceotians  took 
Oropus  by  treason.  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of 
Athenians^.  They  that  plotted  it,  were  certain 
Eretrians  and  some  of  Oropus  itself;  who  were 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Eaboea.  For  the 
place  being  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  subjection',  it 
was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  held  it, 
but  that  it  would  much  annoy  both  Eretria  and  the 
rest  of  Enboea.     Having^  Oropus  in  their  hands 


'  [Eeceiveil,  tbst  is,  after  the  '  ["  For  the  place  bein^  imme- 

BrriiBl  of  the  king's  fleet  Qoeller,  dialcly  opposite  to  Eretria,  it  was 

Arnold,  Thirl  wall.]  impossible  Sec."] 

'  [Took  Oropus  "  though  garri-  '  ["Havingthea  Oropus&c.,the 

soned  Iij  Athenians".]  Eretrians  come  tu  Rhodes"  &c] 
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already,  they  came  to  Rhodes  to  call  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  into  Ruboea.  But  the  Peloponnesians  had 
a  greater  inclination  to  relieve  Chios  now  dis- 
tressed :  and  patting  to  sea,  departed  out  of 
Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet.  When  they  were 
come  about  Triopium,  they  descried  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  main  sea  going  from  Chalce.  And 
neither  side  assaulting  other,  they  put  in,  the  one 
fleet  at  Samos,  the  other  at  Miletus  :  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians saw  they  could  not  pass  to  relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.  Thus  enj 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  thufr^aj-  writti«fli''l 
Thucydides.  [  ^  f '  J  ^IT^  S  T  r  Tr '1 

61.  The  next  summer,  in  the'ttegiprnw- oi^tne  ^tJ. 
spring,  Dercylidas  a  Spartan  was  sentl^nafi^ftw^ 
Hellespont  with  a  small  army,  to  work  tHerevoIt 
of  Abydos,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.    And  theThrChi«n.fighi 
Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astyoehus  was  at  ASi'"i.*/thrt 
a  stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  ^«^^b«^  i'™- 
pressure  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 
Now  whilst  Astyoehus  lay  at  Rhodes,  they  had 
received  into  the  city  of  Chios,  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  one  Leon  a  Spartan,  that  came  along 
with  Antisthenes  as  a  private  soldier':  and  with 
him  twelve  galleys  that  lay  at  the  guard  of  Miletus, 
whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syracusians,  one 
of  Ansea,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's  own. 
Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 

'  ["The  Cbians  had,  nfter  the  of  an  inferior  officer  id  the  Spartao 

death  ofPedarituSjieceiTed  as  com-  oaval  seirice,  like  IrunoXiic :  but 

mander  Leoo,  a  Spartan  from  Mi-  this  the  scholiast  denies.    Perhaps 

letus,  who  came  with  Antisthenes  it  only  signified  one  who  sailed  with 

uq)ibale«".    The  meaning  hereof  the  admiral,  to  be  read;  for  anjape- 

epbatet  (ii\.  05,  note)  is  doubtful,  clal  service  which  might  need  a  Spar- 

Krengcr  supposts  it  to  he  the  title  tan.  Am.,  Antisthenes, see  ch. SO.] 
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force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength : 
and*  put  forth  thirty-six  galleys  against  thirty-two 
of  the  Athenians,  and  fought.  After  a  sharp  fight, 
wherein  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not 
the  worst,  and  when  it  began  to  be  dark,  they 
retired  again  into  the  city. 

62.  Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  arrived 
now  in  Hellespont  from  IMiletus  by  land,  Abydos 
revolted  to  him  and  to  Pharnabazus :  and  two  days 
after  revolted  Lampsacus.  Strombichides  having 
intelligence  of  this,  made  haste  thither  from  Chios 
with  four-and-twenty  sail  of  Athenians :  those 
being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his 
men  of  arms.  And  when  he  had  overcome  the 
Lampsacenes  that  came  out  against  him,  and  taken 
Lampsacus,  being  an  open  town,  at  the  first  shout 
of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of  all  the  goods 
they  found  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  freemen 
there  again  :  and  went  against  Abydos.  But  when 
that  city  neither  yielded  nor  could  be  taken  by 
assault,  he  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  :  and  in  Sestos,  a  city  of  Chersonesus, 
possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes^,  he  placed  a 
garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  meantime  not  only  the  Chians  had 
the  sea  at  more  command,  but  Astyochus  also  and 
the  army  at  Miletus,  having  been  advertised  of 
what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that  Strombi- 
chides and  those  galleys  with  him  were  gone 
away,  took  heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chios 
with  two  galleys,  fetched  away  the  galleys  that 


*  ["  And  at  the  same  time".]         at  that  memorable  time  by    the 
"  [Popp.  Godl.  Arn.  r6rf :  "  held     Medes"(i.89).  VulgoetBekk.iroTf.] 
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were  there':  and  with  the  whole  fleet  now  leather 
went  against  Samoa.    But  seeing  they  of  Samoa,    "^ 
by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another,     ^ 
came  not  against   him,  he  went  back  again  to 
Miletus.     For  it  was  about  this  Ume  that  the 
democracy  was  put  down  at  Athens'. 

For  after  that  Fisander  and  his  fellow-ambassa-  The 
dors  that  had  been  with  Tlssaphemes,  were  come  31;J^rJ 
to  Samos,  they  both  assured  their  affairs  yet  better  ^^^  ""^  "»■ 
in  the  army,  and  also  provoked  the  principal  men 
of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with  them  the  erecting 
of  the  oligarchy ;  though  there  were  then  an  insur- 
rection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy.    And  Tb«  wuion  at 
withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  nUe^v^o^ 
amongst  themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alci- ^^1^,'^"'' 
biades  would  not,  to  let  him  alone ;  for  indeed  they  *^^  ""• "™' 
thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come  into  an  oligarchy :  ibcmMivn. 
but  for  themselves,  seeing  they  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the 
business  firom  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  si^tain  the 
war.  and  to  contribute  money  and  whatsoever  else 
was  needfiil  with  alacrity,  out  of  their  private 
estates ;  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
selves*.   64.  Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisan- 

'  [Not  all  tbe  ships ;  for  the  Chi-  up  in  Athens  iX  the  end  of  Febru- 

ans  would  not  hare  paited  with  trj  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

tbeiTOwa:  it  seems  therefnre  that  Ooell.] 

I«on'a  sqnodron  only  cui  be  re-  '  ["  And  at  the  same  time  their 

feired  to.  Hiirl.]  Athenian  partisans  at  Samoa  consi- 

'  P'  For  about  this  time,  and  still  dered  amongst  themselTes.that  they 

earlier, the  democrac;  had  heat  put  had  best  let  Alcibiades  alone;  since 

down  at  Atheua".  Bekl,  &c.,  tori-  he  would  not  join  them:  (for  that 

WXin-D:vulgo,nmXiJ(ro. — Itwaain  be  was  no  fit  man  to  come  into  an 

the  month  of  April  that  Astyochui  oligarchy);  and  to  depend  on  thera- 

■ailed  to  Samos;  and  the  govern.  aeUes,  being  already  engaged  &c., 

meat  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  set  to  see  that  affairs  suffer  no  relapse, 

VOL.  IX.  C  C 
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VIII.      der  with  half  the  ambassadors  presently  home,  to 
TBAB  xxL^   follow  the  business  there ;  with  command  to  set 
o^w  i'     ^P  ^^^  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  they  were  to  touch 
at  by  the  way :  the  other  half  they  sent  about  \ 
some  to  one  part  [of  the  state]  and  some  to  an- 
other.     And  they  sent  away  Diotrephes  to  his 
charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  chosen  to  go 
governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 
The  AUienians       Hc,  whcu  hc  camc  to  Thasos,  deposed  the  people. 
o\\^lhjk^  *  And  within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone, 
^uTii^ou^  the  Thasians  fortified  their  city :   as  needing  no 
from  them.       lougcr  au  aristocnicy  with  the  Athenians^  but  ex- 
pecting  liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians.   For  there  were  also  certain  of  them 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athen- 
ians :  and  these^  practised  with  such  in  the  city  as 
were  for  their  purpose,  to  receive  galleys  into  it 
and  to  cause  it  to  revolt.     So  that  it  fell  out  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it :  that  that  estate 
of  theirs^  was  set  up  without  their  danger,  and  that 
the  people  was  deposed  that  would  have  withstood 
it.     Insomuch  as  at  Thasos  it  fell  out  contrary  to 
what  those  Athenians  thought,  which  erected  the 
oligarchy  :  and  so,  in  my  opinion,  it  did  in  many 
other  places  of  their  dominion.    For  the  cities 
now  grown  wise^  and  withal  resolute  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, sought  a  direct  liberty ;  and  preferred 


and  with  alacrity  to  contribute  &c.,  ^  [^  With  all  their  might''.] 

as  men  toiling  no  longer  for  other  *  ['*  That  the  city  was  set  up*'.] 

than  themselres."]  *  [eu^vitvnv  Xap^vM :    "  aa- 

*  [**  Toother  subject  places".]  suming  a  sober  wary  spirit":  wilh 

*  [That  is,  the  aristocracy  of  Tha-  regard  to  the  means  of  effecting 
SOS  had  no  need  of  the  aristocracy  their  object  The  phrase  is  very 
of  Athens.]  singular  and  obscure.  Thirl.] 
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not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well-ordered  govern-      viii. 
ment,  introdnced  by  the  Athenians.  TTT^ 

65.  They  with  Pisander,  according  to  the  order  a.c  *ii. 
given  them,  entering  into  the  cities  as  they  went  Thei>r««ding 
by,  dissolved  the  democracies :  and  having  in  some  ^',^^',^ 
places  obtained  also  an  aid  of  men  of  arms,  they  °<'e»>>>j- 
came  to  Athens  :  and  found  the  business,  for  the 
greatest  part,  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their 
accomplices  before  their  coming.  For  certain 
yonng  men  combining  themselves,  had  not  only 
murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal  patron  of 
the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand 
the  farthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades :  (whom 
they  slew  for  two  caases ;  for  the  sway  he  bare 
amongst  the  people ;  and  to  gratify  Alcibiades, 
who  they  thonght  would  return  and  get  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphemes) :  but  had  also  made 
away  divers  men  unfit  for  their  design  in  the  same 
manner.  They  had  withal  an  oration  ready  made, 
which  they  delivered  in  public,  wherein  they  said, 
that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages  but  such 
as  served  in  the  wars',  nor  to  participate  of  the 
government  more  than  five  thousand;  and  those, 
sndi  as  by  their  parses  and  persons  were  best  able 
to  serve  the  commonwealth,    66.  And  this  with 

'  ["They  openlj  too  beld  kn-  therurlherinnOTBtiDii  ofpajingtbe 

gnage,  preconcerted  amongst  them,  dtizena  that  attended  tfae  asBcmbl; 

ibat  none  ought  to  receive  wages,  (iii.  51),  oote).    Tbit,  together  with 

bnt  «ach  See."    Tfae  |nj  nf  the  the  pay  of  the  jurors  (t.  IS,  note), 

armj  and  navy,  a  higblj  necessary  magiatrates,  senators  Sec,  was  now 

meatuie  of  Pericles  (i.  141,  note),  abolished  :  which  at  once  operated 

first  placed  arms  in  the  bands  of  to  exclude  fiom  the  magistracies 

snch  as  were  necessitated  to  gain  and  judicial  offices  the  classes  with' 

their  daily  bread.   In  the  course  of  out  properly.    The  former  biiweref 

this  war,  either  by  Cleon  or  an  un-  was  revived  after  the  fall  of  the  30 

known  CalKstiatns,  was  introduced  tyrants.] 

C  C  2 
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the  most  carried  a  good  shew  :  becaase  they  that 
-  woold  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  same'.  Yet  thepeople 
and  the  Council  of  the  Bean  met  still ;  but  de- 
bated nothing,  save  what  the  conspirators  thought 
fit :  nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  number,  and 
had  considered  before  wliat  they  were  to  say^.  Nor 
would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them,  for  fear, 
because  they  saw  the  combination  was  great :  and 
if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  by  one 
convenient  means  or  other ;  and  no  inquiry  made 
after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  agunst 
any  that  was  suspected.  But  the  people  were  so 
quiet  and  so  afraid,  that  every  man  thought  it  gain 
to  escape  violence,  though  he  said  never  a  word. 
Their  hearts  fmled  them,  because  they  thought  the 
conspirators  more  indeed  than  they  were  :  and  to 
learn  their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
the  city  and  for  that  they  knew  not  one  another, 
they  were  unable^.  For  the  same  cause  also  was 
it  impossible  for  any  man  that  was  angry  at  it,  to 
bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged  on  them 
that  conspired*:  for  he  must  have  told  his  mind, 
either  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew  and 
trusted  not.    For  the  popular^  approached  each 

'  ["  This  was  thrown  out  u  a  was  conridered  beforehuid  bj  tba 

bait  U)  the  many:  for  as  for  the  conspintois".] 

powen  of  government,  the  autbon  *  ["  And  tu  find  out  the  conspi- 

of  thererolutioDmeaDttolieeptfaem  latois,  a  thing-  impoasible  foi  tbe 

to  tbemselvea".    The  400  were  aJI  greatnesa  of  the  city,  tbdr  igno- 

uhosen  by  Peiaander  and  hispsitj:  ranee  of  each  other  (Uso  put  itont 

the  5000  were  never  to  be  named  of  theii  power".] 

at  all.— The  "  council  of  the  bean'  *  ["  For  the  same  cause,  one  that 

was  the  senale :  chosen  by  the  bean,  was  aggrieved  could  not  even  com- 

that  is,  by  ballot.]  plain  to  any  one,  thereby  to  repel 

*  ["  And  all  tbat  was  to  be  said,  him  that  was  plotting  against  him."] 
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Other,  every  one  with  jealousy,  as  if  they  thought 
him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  were  such 
amongst  them,  as  no  man  would  have  thought 
would  ever  have  turned  to  the  oligarchy :  and 
those  were  they  that  caused'  in  the  many  that 
diffidence ;  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
the  populars  one  against  another,  conferred  most 
to  the  security  of  the  few. 

67.  During  this  opportunity,  Pisaoder  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  coming  in  fell  in  hand  pre- 
sently with  the  reniiunder  of  the  business.  And 
first  they  assembled  the  people,  and  delivered  their 
opinion,  for  ten  *  men  to  be  chosen  with  power 
absolute  to  make  a  draught  of  laws ;  and  having 
drawn  them,  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day 
appointed  before  the  people,  touching  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
that  day  came,  they  summoned  the  assembly  to 
Colonus':  which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune 
without  the  city,  about  two  furlongs  off.  And 
they  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  pre- 
sented this,  and  only  this  :  That  it  should  be  kao- 
Jvlfor  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever  opinion 
he  pleased;  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake 
of  violating  the  laws%  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt. 

'  ["  Blost  of  all  caaied".]  was  afWwaHU,  as  in  most  detno' 
'  ["  The;  eDclosed  the  asseroblj  cratic  Elates,  the  theatre,  iDMtl; 
atScc— aboDtlenBtadiaoff"— The  that  of  DioDjsut  in  the  Peineiu. 
Scythians,  or foieign mercenary  p(i-  (Henn.  §  12S).  TfaepTesentanem- 
lice,  used  to  enclose  the  place  of  biy  was  held  without  the  citj,  that 
asienbl;  with  a  rediope.as  well  lo  is, bejood  the  influence  of  the  slaves 
eicludenon'TDtenastocontine  the  and  meticci,  who  would  have  fa- 
voters  till  the  business  was  finished,  voured  an;  disturbance.] 
The  ordinary  place  of  assemblj,  '  [''  Should  either  prosecute  by 
arigiually  the  Fuyz  within  the  city,  ypa^h  rapaviiutv,  or  should  other- 
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Now  here  indeed  it  was  in  plain  terms  propounded, 
"  that  not  any  magistracy  of  the  form  before  used, 
might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee  belong 
unto  it :  but  that  five  Prytanes  might  be  elected, 
and  these  five  choose  a  hundred,  and  every  one  of 
this  hundred  take  unto  him  three  others:  and 
these  four  hundred  entering  into  the  council-house, 
might  have  absolute  authority  to  govern  the  state 
as  they  thought  best,  and  to  summon  the  five 
thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  it  should  seem  good''. 

68.  He  that  delivered  this  opinion  was  Pisander: 
who  was  also  otherwise  openly  the  forwardest  to 
put  down  the  democracy.  But  he  that  contrived 
the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pass, 
and  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Antiphon :  a 
man  for  virtue  not  inferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his 
time,  and  the  ablest  of  any  man  both  to  devise 
well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had  devised: 
and  though  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people, nor  willingly  to  any  other  debatings,  because 
the  multitude  had  him  in  jealousy  for  the  opinion  they 
had  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence ;  yet  when  any  man 
that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him 
for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to  help  him 
most.  The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  wcut  dowu  and  was 
vexed  of  the  people,  was  heard  plead  for  himself, 
when  his  life  was  in  question  for  that  business^  the 
best  of  any  man  to  this  day.     Phrynichus  also 


wise  do  him  burt.  And  thereupon  it  having  established  (the  Four  Hun- 
was  openly  propounded,  that  no  ma-  dred)".  Thucydides  is  said  to  have 
gistracy''  &c.  See  iii.  43,  note.]  been  a  disciple  of  Antiphon :  a  sup- 
'  ['*  When  called  in  question  for  position  which  recei?es  countenance 
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sbewed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the  oligarchy,      viu. 
and  that  more  earnestly  than  any  other  ;  because    ',^>  u^ 
he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acqumnted     „  ^^j" 
with  all  his  practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus;otti«.oii»fof 
and  thought  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  never  **"  '''«™*'- 
return  to  live  under  the  government  of  thejeto. 
And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  appeared 
the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on'.    Also  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an  able  man  both  for 
elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the 
principal  of  those  that  overthrew  the  democracy. 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  business  took 
effect,  being  by  many  and  wise  men  conducted, 
though  it  were  a  bard  one.  For  it  went  sore  with 
the  Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of 
their  liberty  :  having  not  only  not  been  subject  to 
any,  but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time  been  inured 
to  dominion  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly,  after  it  had  passed  these  The  Four  hud. 
things  no  man  contradicting,  was  dissolved ;  then  fh^.^.u^'' 
afterwards  they  brought  THE  four  hundred  into  ^™|^^f  "^^ 
the  council-house  in  this  manner.    The  Athenians  ii"°aKd  «ii«a 

from  tlie  tenDs  io  which  he  is  here  his  HSsasunatioD,  ch.  92.    The  ca* 

spoken  of.    He  is  ilso  said  to  hare  leer  of  the  person    next  named, 

h«en  the  first  orator  who    wrote  Theramenes,  son  of  Uagnon,  is  re- 

speecbes  for  bis  clients,  or  opened  marluble.  He  will  be  found  before 

a  «choo1  of  rhetoric.  He  is  sent,  in  long  deserting  to  the  democracj. 

ch.  00,  with  Phrjnicbus  and  others  He  was  one  of  the  proinoten  of  the 

on  an  embasBf  to  Sparta:  for  this  prosecution  ofthe  ten  generals  for  not 

hewas  tried  and  lost  his  life:  his  lecoTeringtheirowndeadaflertheir 

propert;  was  confiscated,  bU  bodf  victor;  at  Argin usee.  Hewasafler- 

refused  burial  in  Attica,  and  bis  wardsoneof  Ljsandci'sSO  tjrajits: 

family  declared  Jrifioi.]  and  was  finally  put  to  death  for  his 

*  ["And  for  this  dangerous  busi-  opposition  tothe  headlong  measures 

ness,  after  that  he  entered  upon  it,  of  Ciitias,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 

he  appeared  the  ablest  of  ull".  Sec  party  amongst  the  thirty.] 
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Ol.92.1. 
the  Council  of 
the  Bean. 


were  evermore  partly  on  the  walls,  and  partly  at  their 
arms  in  the  camp,  in  regard  of  the  enemy  that 
lay  at  Deceleia^  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed, 
they  suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent,  to  go 
forth  as  they  were  wont.  But  to  such  as  were  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  quietly  gave  order  not  to  go 
to  the  camp  itself  ^  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  certain 
distance :  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what  was 
in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them  back.  They 
to  whom  this  charge  was  given,  were  [the]  An- 
drians,  Tenians,  three  hundred  Carystians,  and  such 
of  the  colony  of  iEgina  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  thither  to  inhabit^  as  came  on  purpose  to  this 
action  with  their  own  arms.  These  things  thus 
ordered,  the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a 
secret  dagger,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  young  men  of  Greece  ^  whom  they  used  for 
occasions  of  shedding  of  blood,  came  in  upon  the 
Counsellers  of  the  Bean,  as  they  sat  in  the  council- 
house,  and  commanded  them  to  take  their  salary 
and  be  gone :  which  also  they  brought  ready  with 
them,  for  the  whole  time  they  were  behind*,  and 


^  [*'  The  Athenians,  in  regard  of 
the  enemy  at  Deceleia,  were  all  of 
them  evermore,  some  upon  the 
walls,  and  some  on  station  where 
the  arms  were  piled.  On  this  day, 
therefore,  they  suffered"  &c.  As 
soon  as  the  assembly  was  dissolved, 
those  that  were  not  in  the  conspi- 
racy, were  allowed  to  disperse  as 
usual  after  the  parade.] 

•  ["  Not  to  go  exactly  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  arms".] 

'  [These  new  settlers  peculiarly 
dreaded  thePeloponnesians  getting 


the  upper  hand  in  the  war,  and  re- 
storing (as  in  fact  they  did  at  the 
end  of  the  war)  the  ^Eginetse  whom 
they  had  dispossessed  of  their 
estates.  Am.] 

*  [Supposed  to  be  called  Gre^ 
cianSy  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Scythians,  of  whom  the  ordinaiy 
police  of  Athens  was  composed. 
They  were  probably  members  of 
some  of  the  aristocratical  clubs  al- 
ready noticed :  see  ch.  54.  Am.] 

*  ["  For  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent year".] 
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paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.    70.  And  the      viii. 
rest  of  the  citizens  mntinied  not,  but  rested  quiet'.    'j,„'  „,_' 
Thb  pour  hundred  being  now  entered  into     q''^'}" 
the  council-house,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them- 
selves by  lot,  and  made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  all  that  were  before  usual  at  the 
entrance  upon  the  government.    And  afterwards 
receding  far  from  that  course  which  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  was  nsed  by  the  people, 
saving  that  for  Alcibiades  his  sake  they  recalled 
not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth  imperiously:    and  not  only  slew 
some,  though  not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit 
to  be  made  away,  and  imprisoned  some,  and  con- 
fined others  to  places  abroad ;  but  also  sent  heralds 
to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  was  then 
at  Deceleia,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to 
composition  with  him ;  and  that  now  be  might 
better  treat  with  them,  than  he  might  before  with 
the  unconstant  people.    71  •  But  he,  not  imagining  Agii,iiiiK9«tiut 
that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet  nor  willing  so  soon  l^ia^,^^ 
to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather  that  ;»'»""'V'''^ 
if  they  saw  hira  approach  with  great  forces  they 
would  be  in  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully  but  that 
some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave 
no  answer  at  all  to  those  that  came  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  touching  the  composition  :  but  having 
sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of   Pelopon- 
nesus, came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both 
with  the  army  at  Deceleia  and  those  new  comers, 


'  ["And  when  the  council  went  niutiDie<lnot,butteitedquiet:  then 
It  in  IhJB  maiiDer  without  apposi-  the  Foui  Bunilred  being  entered 
an,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens    into  the  council-house  &c."] 
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to  the  Athenian  walls :  hoping;  that  they  would 
£el11  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  at  least 
the  more  easily  for  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  at 
the  very  first  shoot  of  their  voices,  in  respect  of 
the  tumult  that  in  all  likelihood  was  to  happen 
both  within  and  without  the  city.  For,  as  for  the 
long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants  likely 
to  be  found  upon  them,  he  thought  he  could  not 
fail  to  take  them'.  But  when  he  came  near,  and 
the  Athenians  were  without  any  the  least  alteraUon 
within ;  and  had  with  their  horsemen  which  they 
sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of  arms  and 
of  their  ttght-armed  and  of  their  archers,  over- 
thrown some  of  his  men  that  approached  too 
near,  and  gotten  some  arms  and  bodies  of  the 
slain :  rectified  thus,  he  withdrew  his  army  again. 
And  himself,  and  such  as  were  with  him  before, 
stayed  in  their  places  at  Deceleia ;  but  as  for  those 
that  came  last,  after  they  had  stayed  awhile  in  the 
-  coontry,  he  sent  them  home  agaih.  After  this  the 
^  FOUR  HUNDRED,  notwithstanding  their  farmer 
repulse,  sent  ambassadors  unto  Agis  anew :  and  he 
now  receiving  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent 
ambassadors  also  to  Ijacedsemon  abont  an  agree- 
ment, being  desirous  of  peace. 
..  72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to 
satisfy  the  army :  and  to  tell  them,  "  that  the 
oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any  prejudice  of  the 
city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 

'  ["  Hoping  either    thai  iLeir  ceed,  erea  wilh  the  rery  fint  ■^ 

agitation  would  render  tbeni  more  Uvli,  io  taking  the  long  mtUs,  in 

submissive  to  their  (the  Pelopon-  regard  of  their  deserted  state  for 

nesians")  purpose,  or  that  in  the  the  same  reason".  Goell.  Am.  tSc 

cunfusiun  likclj  to  be  found  both  rSvfuirf>(Svr(ix"v:  Tnlgoet  Bekk. 

within  aud  without  be  might  sue-  rwv  ydp  fi.  r.] 
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State :  a&d  that  they  which  had  their  hands  10  it      viii. 
were  five  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only' ;    ;'j„„~' 
notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians,  hy  reason  of    a.c.4ii. 
warfare  and  employment  abroad,  never  assembled, 
of  how  great  consequence  soever  was  the  matter 
to  be  handled,   so  frequent  as  to  be  five  thou- 
sand there  at  once"^     And  having  in  other  things 
instructed    them  how  to  make   the  best   of  the 
matter,  they  sent  them  away  immediately  after  the 
govemmeDt  was  changed :  fearing,  as  also  it  fell 
out,  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only 
not  continue  in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves, 
but  the  mischief  beginning  there  would   depose 
them  also. 

73.  For  in  Samoa  there  was  a  commotion  about  Theoiiguchy 
the  oligarchy  already:  and  this  that  foUoweth,  hap-^bjthtpo- 
pened  about  the  same  time  that  thb  four  hun-i™'"' 
DRBDwere  set  up  inAthens.    Those  Samians  that 
had  risen'  against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the 
people's  side,  taming  when  Pisander  came  thither, 
at  the  persuasion  of  him  and  of  those  Athenians  in 
Samos  that  were  his  accomplices,  conspired  toge- 
ther to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  to 


*  ["  And  tliat  llie  goTemtneDt  iBsembly.  But  in  the  first  place, 
was  in  the  bands  of  SOOO,  and  not  that  is  not  said :  but  onl;  that  OOOO 
400onlj."]  did  not  attend  tlieRMeinbl;.    And 

*  [It  is  observed  that  this  could  nest,  the  assertion  is  not  that  of 
not  be  true,  because  some  decrees,  ThucydideSibntofPisanderandhis 
as  oitiBviim  and  all  prieilegia,  re-  part; :  and  most  probably  an  eiag- 
quiied  a  majoritj,  or  at  all  events  geration.  Of  the  citizens  however, 
(be  presence,  of  6O0O  citizens.  It  whose  gross  nnmber  is  leckoned  at 
is  also  observed  that  it  does  not  about  30,000,  a  fourth  part  would 
appear  bow  so  large  a  proportion  be  a  large  proportion  to  assemble  ou 
of  thecitiiens  could  be  absent  on  an;  but  verj  important  occasions.] 
foreign  service,  as  to  leave  at  home  ^  [r^c  "at  the  tirae  before- 
no  more  than  5000  to  attend  the  mentioned":  seech.  21'] 
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have  assaulted  the  rest  as  populars.  And  one 
Hyperbolas,  a  lewd  fellow',  who,  not  for  any  fear 
of  his  power  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for  wickedness 
of  life  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew :  abetted  therein 
both  by  Cbarminus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and 
by  other  Athenians  that  were  amongst  them,  who 
had  given  them  their  faith.  And  together  with  these, 
they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind  :  and 
were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side. 
But  they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known 
the  design  both  to  the  generals,  Leon  and  Diome- 
don ;  (for  these  being  honoured  by  the  people, 
endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly)  ;  and  also  to 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  whereof  one  was  cap- 
tain of  a  galley,  and  the  other  captain  of  a  baud 
of  men  of  arms^,  and  to  such  others  continu- 
ally as  they  thought  stood^  in  greatest  opposition 
to  the  conspirators :  and  required  of  them  that 
they  would  not  see  them  destroyed,  and  Samos 


'  [jtoxOjipiv  SvBpamy:  an  epi-  under  inotfaer  Dame,  peloftm, at 
thet  implying  that  he  was  capable  Syracuse  also.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
of  auy  baseness.  He  labours  under  Aristotle  (iii.  9,  t.  H)  with  some  ap. 
the  cbarge  not  only  of  political  pro-  piobation,  not  only  as  a  check  on 
digacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in  the  dangerous  power  ofiDdiTiduals, 
the  exercise  of  bia  trade  of  a  lamp-  but  also  as  some  security  against 
maker.  Tbiil.  ch.  xxzii.  There  is  a  the  people  resorting  to  more  violent 
measures  to  rid  themseWes  of  ob- 
noxious  persons.  He  adds  however 
applied  to  Hyperbolus,  and  that  it  that  the  people  knew  not  bow  to 
answered  its  intended  purpose :  use  their  weapon :  instead  of  look- 
ostracism  wastherehyrenderedcon-  ing  to  the  common  weal,  irramaa- 
temptible,  and  fell  into  disuse  ruwc  ixpt^rro  rote  iarpaitofnic. 
(Herm.  §  164).     It  is  an  invention  iii.  9.] 

attributed  to   Cleisthenes:  it  was  '  ["  Captain  of  the  bopliles".] 

aflcrwards  adopted  by  the  demo-  '  ["  And  to  such  olhera  as  they 

cracies  of  Argos  and  Mcgaia,  and  thought  stood  always".] 
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alienated  ft'om  the  Athenians,  by  the  only  means  of  viii. 
which  their  dominion  had  till  Uiis  time  kept  itself  ',^^,  ,,^ 
in  the  state  it  is  in.  They  hearing  it,  went  to  a.c.41i. 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  one  by  one  not  to 
suffer  it ;  especially  to  the  Faralians,  who  were  all 
Athenians  and  freemen,  come  thither'  in  the  galley 
called  Paralus,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy^  And  Leon  and  Diomedon, 
whensoever  they  went  forth  any  whither,  left  them 
certain  galleys  for  their  gaard  :  so  that  when  the 
three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of  the 
Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  Faralians,  had  the  upperhand  :  and  of  the 
three  bandied  slew  thirty.  Three  of  the  chief 
authors  they  banished :  and  burying  in  oblivion 
the  fault  of  the  rest,  goTemed  the  state  from  that 
time  forward  as  a  democracy. 

74.  The  Paralus,  and  in  it  Chsereas  the  son  of-rbeann^^nd 
Archestratus,  a  man  of  Athens,  one  that  bad  been  ^^Srirrt^^p 
forward  in  the  making  of  this  change,  the  Samians  ''^"'.'tsi^  • 
and  the    soldiers  dispatched  presently  away  to  owkDowioKtiiM 
Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was  done  :  for  w»  ib^a' 
they  knew  not  yet,  that  the  government  was  in  the  "^.^  "* 
hands  of  THE  FOUR  hundred.  VVbeu  they  arrived, 
THB  FOUR  HUNDRED  castsome  two  orthrec  of  these 
of  the  Paralus  into  prison  :  the  rest,  after  they  had 
taken  the  galley  from  them  and  put  them  aboard 
another  military  galley,  they  commanded  to  keep 

■  ["  EspeciaU;  to  the  ParaliaDs.  iii.  17,  note),  was  strongly  disposed 

the  ciew  of  the  Khip  (Fanilus);  all  to  democracj :  but  the  Paialians, 

AtheniansandfTeemen,  and  everat  receiving  faighei  pa j,  had  a  still 

all  times  hostile  to  oligarchy,  even  stronger  interest  than  the  rest  in 

before  its  appearance" . — The  whole  upholding  the  maritiine  dominion, 

vavTitic  Jx^'  ^^  greater  part  of  and  therefore  also  the  democracy, 

whom  were  slaves,  (i.  141, note;  of  Athens.] 
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Till.  guard  aboat  Eobcea.  Bat  Chtereas,  by  some  means 
T^iaKxt!"  '*''  o*^^^  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how  tbings 
A.C.411.  went,  came  back  to  Samos ;  and  related  to  the 
army  all  that  the  Athenians  had  done,  a^ravating 
it  to  the  utmost :  as  that  they  punished  every  man 
with  stripes',  to  the  end  that  none  shonld  contra- 
dict the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rule  ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  were  abased ; 
and  that  they  had  an  intention  further  to  take  and 
imprison  all  that  were  of  kin  to  any  of  the  army 
which  was  not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  to  kill 
them  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their 
authority.  And  many  other  things  he  told  them, 
TtudBnocner  adding  lies  of  his  own.  Tb.  When  they  heard 
n«taMWMd  in  jjjjg^  jjjgy  were  ready  at  first  to  have  &llen  upon 
the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  opon  such 
of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwards, 
being  hindered  by  such  as  came  between'  and 
advised  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the 
enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  galleys  to  assault 
them  ;  they  gave  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybnlus 
the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllos,  (for  these  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  determining 
now  openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  de- 
mocracy, took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially 
of  the  oligarchicals,  the  greatest  they  could  devise': 
both  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  democracy 
and  agree  together ;  and  also  that  they  should 
zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians;  and  withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hun- 
DRSD,  and  not  to  have  to  do  with  them  by  ambas- 


■  ["  B;  those  between  (the  two    Uie  moderate  men.  Goeller.] 
ireraepiirtirs)";  lh.it  is  losny,l>)'         '  [See  ».  18,  note.] 
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sadors.     The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  the      riii. 
Samiana  that  were  of  age  j  and  the  Athenian  sol-    -^^^  ^^^ 
diers  communicated  with  them  their  whole  afi^rs,     a  c.^ii. 
together  with  whatsoever  should  sacceed  of  their 
daii§;ers':  for  whom  and  for  themselves,  they  made 
account  there  was  no  refuge  of  safety  ;  but  that  if 
either  the  fouk  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Mile- 
tus overcame  them,  they  must  needs  perish. 

76.  So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time :  one 
side  compelling  the  city  to  a  democracy ;  the  other, 
the  army  to  an  oligarchy.    And  presently  there 
was  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  called :  wherein 
they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such 
captains  of  galleys  as  they  had  in  suspicion,  of  their 
charge ;  and  chose  others,  both  captains  of  galleys 
and  commanders,  in  their  places  ;  of  which  Thra- 
sybulos  and  Thrasyllus  were  two.    And  they  stood  Th<^  umj  « 
up  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise,  ^Ii'^'Sec 
and  with  this :  "  that  they  had  no  cause  to  be  J,^'J"^„ 
dejected  for  the  city's  revolting  from  them;  for'*™"'"**' 
they  at  Athens,  being  the  lesser  part,  had  forsaken ' 
them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided*.    For  they  having 
the  whole  navy,  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities 
subject  unto  them  to  pay  in  their  money  as  well 
now,  as  if  they  were  to  set  out  from  Athens  itself. 
And  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely  Samos,  no 
weak  one ;  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when  they 
were  enemies,  wanted  little  of  taking  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  frvm  the  Athenians.    That  the  seat  of 
the  war,  was  the  same  it  was  before';  and  that 

'  ["  Mftde  comraon  cause  with        *  ["  Tbe  better  able  to  provide 
them  as  (D  the  reanll  or  tbe  piBsent    themselves".  Goell.  Am.] 
dangerous  crius".]  '  ["  For  that  they  both  had  Sa- 
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they  should  be  better  able  to  provide  themselves  of 
'  things  necessary,  having  the  navy,  than  they  should 
be  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.  And  that  they 
at  Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  of  Peireeos, 
both  formerly  by  the  favour  of  them  at  Samos' : 
and  that  now  also,  unless  they  restore  them  the 
government,  they  shall  again  be  brought  to  that 
pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be  better  able  to 
bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be 
to  bar  it  them  of  Samos.  That  it  was  a  trifle  and 
worth  nothing,  which  was  conferred  to  the  over- 
comiug  of  the  enemy  by  the  city ;  and  a  small 
matter  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  seeing  they  had  nei- 
ther any  more  silver  to  send  them,  (for  the  soldiers 
shifted  for  themselves),  nor  yet  good  direction, 
which  is  the  thing  for  which  the  city  hath  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  Nay,  that  in  this  point  they 
erred  which  were  at  Athens ;  in  that  they  had 
abrogated  the  laws  of  their  country :  whereas  they 
at  Samos  did  both  observe  the  same  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other  to  do  so 
likewise^.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  as 
should  g^ve  good  council,  were  as  good  as  they  in 
the  city.  And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  de- 
cree his  security  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his 
heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their  confederate. 

toot  Tor  their  cit;.  Sic:  and  were  bis  nine  moDths'  Biege  of  Samos  to 

able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  A  gam  em  nor 'b  ten  yeare'  siege  ot 

enemy  from  tbis  place  as  heietu-  Troj,  appears  to  hare  had  a  narrow 

foie". — Tbe  allusion  of  tailing  tbe  escape  of  coming  home  with  &  dit 

dominion  of  the  sea  from  Athens,  is  ferent  tale.] 

to  tbe  events  of  i.  116:  where  Peri-  '  ["  Of  themselves,  stationed  u 

cles,  notwitliBtanding  the  honours  an  advanced  guard  at  Samos".] 

he  received  on  bis  return  from  that  '  ["  And  will  endeavour  to  forge 

expedition,  and  bis  comparison  of  them  (llie  Athenians)  to  do  to".] 
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And  that  which  is  the  main  thing,  if  they  failed  of      viir. 
all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they  could    ',,.,"  j,^ 
not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they      *  c  *ii. 
might  find  both  city  and  territory." 

77.  When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in 
the  assembly  and  encouraged  one  another,  they 
made  ready,  as  at  other  times,  whatsoever  was 
necessary  for  the  war'.  And  the  ten  ambassadors 
which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun- 
dred, hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither 
they  were  come  already,  stayed  still  there. 

78.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  soldiers  of  ui™  ih*  mnr- 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  ^"^  ^„t  ' 
amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus  and  Tissa-  f^'f^u^^ 
pbemes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  affidrs.  Asty- 
ochus in  refusing  to  fight ;  both  before,  when  their 
own  fleet  was  stronger',  and  that  of  the  Athenians 
but  small ;  and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to 
be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided ;  aud  in  ex- 
pecting the  Phoenician  fleet,  in  fame,  not  in  fact  to 
come  from  Tissapherues^:  and  Tissaphernes,  in 
that  he  not  only  brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his, 
but  also  impaired  theirs  by  not  giving  tbem  their 
pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually :  and  that  they 
therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to 
hazard  battle.  This  was  urged  principally  by  the 
Syracusians. 

79.  Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they 
heard  of  the  murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved 
to  fight,  especially  after  they  were  informed  that 

'  f  Tbej  let  ihemKlTc*  b1*o  to  yet  in  greater  strength":  greater, 

preparing   for  war   with   00    less  that  is,  than  now.] 

alacrity".]  '  ["  They  were  niuning  the  risk 

»  ["  Wbilit  they  were  thetOKlres  of  perishing  bj  delay",] 
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who  refuse  it. 


The  Athenians 
offer  battle  to  the 
Peloponnenans, 
and  they  refuse 
it 


The  Peloponnes* 
ians  send  part  of 
their  fleet  to* 


Saraos  was  in  a  tumult :  putting  forth  with  their 
whole  fleet  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to 
march  by  land  to  the  same  place,  went  to  Mycale. 
But  the  Athenians,  being  come  out  from  Samos 
with  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  galleys,  and  riding 
now  at  Glance  of  the  territory  of  Mycale,  ( [for]  in 
this  part  [toward  Mycale]  Samos  is  but  a  little 
way  from  the  continent),  when  they  descried  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  against  them,  put  in 
again  to  Samos:  as  not  esteeming  themselves  a 
sufficient  number,  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune 
on  the  battle.  Besides,  they  stayed  for  the  coming 
of  Strombichides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid  (for 
they  saw  that  they  of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight) 
with  those  galleys  that  went  from  Chios  against 
Abydos^:  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before.  So 
these  retired  into  Samos.  And  the  Peloponnesians 
putting  in  at  Mycale,  there  encamped :  as  also  did 
the  land-forces  of  the  Milesians,  and  others  of  the 
country  thereabouts.  The  next  day,  when  they 
meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
news  that  Strombichides  with  his  galleys  was  ar- 
rived out  of  Hellespont :  and  thereupon  returned 
presently  to  Miletus.  Then  the  Athenians  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  galleys,  went 
to  Miletus,  being  now  one  hundred  and  eight  sail, 
intending  to  fight :  but  when  nobody  came  out 
against  them,  they  likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 

80.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer, 
the   Peloponnesians,  who    refused   to   come   out 


*  [  For  these  galleys  see  ch.  62.    gence  that  they  in  Miletus  were  in- 
*'  Besides,  having  previous  intelli-    tending  to  fight,  they  stayed"  &c.] 
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agaiost  the  enemy,  as  holding  themselves  with      viti. 
their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  battle,  and    ',,,„„,'" 
were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  moDey  for  the     A.c.4n. 
maintenance  of  so  great  a  number  of  galleys':  wardttt^H Wei- 
sent  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  with  forty  ^,^X'„ug},b™ 
galleys,  according  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pelo-  ""'^ '™  s*""^*- 
ponnesus'j  to  Pharnabazus.    For  not  only  Pharna- 
bazas  himself  had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay 
them :   but  they  were  advertised  besides  by  am- 
bassadors, that  Byzantium  had  a  purpose  to  revolt. 
Hereupon  these  Peloponnesian  galleys  having  put 
out  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
not  be  seen  as  they  passed  by ;  and  tossed  with 
tempests,  part  of  them,  which  were  the  greatest 
number,  and  Clearchus  with  them,  got  into  Delos, 
and    came    afterwards    to    Miletus    again ;    but 
Clearchus  went  thence  agiun  into  the  Hellespont 
by  land,  and  had  the  command  there :  and  part 
under  the  charge  of  Helisus,  a  Megarean,  which 
were  ten  sail,  went  safely  throagh  into  the  Helles- 
pont, and  caused  Byzantium  to  revolt.     And  after 
this,  when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent 
certain  galleys  into  Hellespont  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts  :  and 
there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them  of  eight 
galleys  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

81.  In  the  meantime,  they  that  were  in  autho-  a 
rity  at  Samos,  and  especially  Thrasybulus,  who  Z 
after  the  form  of  government  changed  was  still  of 

'  ["  The  same  sammer,  the  Pe-    the  eoeiDT,  heing  at  a  stand  bow 
lopoDDoiaiiB,     immediately    after     &e,eapeciiilljaa  Tissapheroes  paid 
iheiT   declining  to  put  to  sea,  aa     badly:   seud  CieaTchns  with  forty 
beingnowin  their  opinion  too  weak    galleye"&c.  Goell.] 
to  CDgage  with  the  uoited  force  of       '  [See  this  order  in  chap.  3!»,] 
D  D  S 
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VIII.  the  mind  to  have  Alcibiades  recalled,  at  length  in 
TBAB  XM.  ^^  assembly  persnaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same. 
A.C.411.  And  when  they  had  decreed  for  Alcibiades  both 
his  return  and  his  security,  he  went  to  Tissaphemes 
and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos  :  accounting  it 
their  only  means  of  safety,  to  win  Tissaphemes 
He  manifettech  from  thc  Pcloponnesians  to  themselves.  An  assem- 
TbJ^b^"^  bly  being  called,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
lamented  the  calamity  of  his  own  exile,  and  speak- 
ing much  of  the  business  of  the  state  gave  them 
no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  :  hyperbolically 
magnifying  his  own  power  with  Tissaphemes,  to 
the  end  that  both  they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  the  more  fear  him,  and  so  the  conspi- 
racies* dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos  the  more 
honour  him  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves ; 
and  withal,  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same 
to  the  utmost  to  Tissaphemes ^  and  fall  from  their 
present  hopes.  Alcibiades  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed  that  Tissa- 
phemes had  undertaken  to  him,  that  as  long  as  he 
had  anything  left,  if  he  might  but  trust  the  Athen- 
ians they  should  never  want  for  maintenance  ;  no, 
though  he  should  be  constrained^  to  make  money 
of  his  own  bed ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phce- 
nician  fleet,  now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Pclopon- 
nesians but  to  the  Athenians :  and  that  then  only 
he  would  rely  upon  the  Athenians,  when  Alcibiades 
Alcibiades  gene,  callcd  homc  should  Undertake  for  them^.    82.  Hear- 

nl  of  the  AtheD>  •  .•%  -j  i  .1  ii»  a1 

ian  army.        iHg  this  aud  much  morc,  they  chose  him  presently 

*  ■ '  ■         ■  ■— ^^  III  11  ■     ■■  ■  I  .1  ■  I.  ■      .1    I.    ■  ■    ■    — 

*  [Kwufjiofriai :  **  the  clubs".]  '  ["  At  last  be  constrained".] 

•  ["  That  the  enemy  mif^ht  to  the  *  ["  Should'  undertake  to  him 
utmost  he  embroiled  with  Tissa-  (Tissaphemes)".  Bel(ker5rc.,a^r9»: 
phernes".  Goell.  Arn,]  vulgo,  ovroTc  ] 
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for  general  together  with  those  that  were  before ;  vm. 
and  committed  unto  them  the  whole  government  Vm^«x7u"^ 
of  their  affairs.  And  now  there  was  not  a  man  *-^ii"- 
that  would  have  sold  his  present  hopes,  both  of 
subsisting  themselves'  and  being  revenged  of  the 
POUR  HUNDRED,  for  any  good  in  the  world  :  and 
were  ready  even  then,  upon  those  words  of  bis, 
contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail  for 
Peirseus.  But  he,  though  many  pressed  it,  by  all 
means  forbade  their  going  against  Peirseus,  being  to 
leave  their  enemies  so  near :  but  since  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go  to  His- 
saphemes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  the 
assembly  brake  up,  he  took  his  journey  accord- 
ingly :  to  the  end  that  he  might  seem  to  communi- 
cate everything  with  him,  and  for  that  he  desired 
also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him' 
good  or  hurt.  And  it  happened  to  Alcibiades, 
that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tissaphemes,  and 
Tissaphemes  with  the  Athenians. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Mile- -riMiviDpoiiiiei 
tos,  heard  that  Alcibiades  was  gone  home ;  whereas  IJ^'n^rw- 
they  mistrusted  Tissaphemes  before,   now  theyj^™^;^ 
much  more  accused  him'.     For  it  fell  out,  that 
when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with  their 
fleet  before  Miletus  they  refused   to  give  them 
battle,  Tissaphemes  became  thereby  a  great  deal 
slacker  in  his  payment ;  and  besides  that  he  was 
hated  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades'  sake^,  the 

'  ["Of  Mtitnj  tbemsel»e*",]  '  ["Were   mucfa    more  ill-dis- 

■  ["  To  do  him  now  Rood"  &c.    posed  towards  bim".  Duk,  Goell.] 

Befcker&c,  qJi'.  vulgo  om.]  '  ["Became  slackei  id  his  pa;- 


or  went  to  some  other  p 

have  maintenance,  their  n 

fleet;    and  that   the    cam 

Astyochus,  who  for  private 

Mutiny  against  humour  of  Tissaphcmes. 
Astyochus.       upQji  ^iiis   consideration,  i 

certain  tumult  about  Astyo 
of  the  Syracusians  and  TI 
they  were  a  multitude  that  \ 
the  rest,  with  so  much  the  s 
demanded  their  pay.  And 
somewhat  an  insolent  answ 
Dorieus,  that  amongst  the  n 
under  himself,  and  lift  up 
When  the  soldiers  saw  that 
seamen  indeed,  all  at  one 
upon  Astyochus  to  have  st 
seeing  it,  he  fled  to  an  altar 
The  MiWians   but  thcy  wcrc  parted  agaii 

take  in  the  fort 


ments:  and  added  to  the  hatred  n< 
they  bore  him  even  before  this  on  lo 
account  of  Alcibiades.      And  tlie    - 
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took  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  bnilt  by  Tissa-  vni. 
phemes,  having  privily  assaulted  it;  and  cast  out 
the  garrison  that  was  within  it.  These  things 
were  by  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  especially  mudemibeiiciij 
by  the  Syracusians,  well  approved  of:  but  Lichaa ^'^"*'''"™' 
liked  them  not ;  sayiug,  it  behoved  the  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion, 
to  have  obeyed  Tissaphemes  in  all  moderate  things, 
and  till  such  time  as  the  war  should  have  been  well 
dispatched  to  have  courted  him.  And  the  Mile- 
sians, for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  were 
offended  with  lichas:  and  afterwards  when  he 
died  of  sickness,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  that  place  where  the  Lacedamonians  then  pre- 
sent would  have  had  him. 

85.  Whilst  they  were  quarrelling'  about  their  Mipa«ru..uc 
business  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Min- ^tl*^'"' 
darus  cometh  in   from  Lacedsemon  to   succeed  ^^^j*^ 
Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet:  and  as  80on'w'""g«ib 
as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyochus 
departed.     But  with   him  Tissaphemes  sent^  a 
Carian,  named  Gauldtes,  one  that  spake  both  the 
languages,  both  to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  the 
fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for  himself: 
knowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to 
exclaim  upon  him ;   and  that  Hermocrates  went 

lulj.  MueU.  IT.  2.    See  Herod.  '  ["  In  this  sort".] 

iii.  137,  where tbeCrotoniansalhuik  '  ["Sent  as ambaEsador".    The 

Toim  ffEvroXMsi  the  Persians  layiog  Carigingg«neral1f  undersIoodGraek, 

bands  on  Democedes. — "  When  the  and  also  acted  as  interpreters  to  llie 

multitude  of  the   soldiers  saw  it,  Persians.     Mardonius  sends  a  Ca- 

they  ai  well  indeed  as  tie  sailors  rian    to    consult    the    oracles    of 

raised  a  C17  and  ran   upon  Astf-  Greece:  and  Cyrus  has  Caiian  in- 

ochus  &c:— be  was  not  however  terpreters  at  his  court  See  Valck- 

•Iricken  indeed,  but  Aic."]  euaer  ad  Herod,  viii.  133.  Goell.] 


. 


commanaers  oi  tne  oyracusi 

mis,  Myscon,  and  Demarc 

MiletuS)  Tissaphernes  lay  i 

being  an  outlaw5  than  befc 

amongst   other  things,  tha 

money,  and  because  he  cou 

his  enemy.     So  Astyoehus 

.  the  Milesians  went  their  wa 

Th«unba»M.        Alcibiades  by  this  time 

Flr'^tU  Tissaphernes  to  Samos.     « 

^«"JJ^^^dorSOf  THE  FOUR  HUNDREl 

out  before^  to  mollify  and  to 
came  from  Delos  now,  whi 
sent.   An  assembly  being  ca 
to  speak.     But  the  soldiers 
them  ;  but  cried  out  to  have 
that  they  had  deposed  the 
with  much  ado  they  were 
hearing.     They  declared, 
been  made  for  the  preserva 
destroy  it,  nor  to  deliver  it 
could  have  done  that  befor< 
during  their  government  a 
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Were  not,  as  Cbsereas  had  laid  to  their  charge, 
abused ;  nor  had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained 
every  one  quietly  upon  his  own."  Though  they 
delivered  this  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not',  but  raged  still ;  and  declared 
their  opinions,  some  in  one  sort  some  in  another, 
most  agreeing  in  this  to  go  against  Feirseus.  And 
now  Alcibiades  appeared  to  be  the  first  and  prin-  Xi 
cipal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth'. 
For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried 
headlong  to  invade  themselves :  in  which  case 
most  manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently  possessed 
himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont :  [it  was  thought 
that]  he  was  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it. 
Nor  was  there  any  man  at  that  time  able  to  have 
held  iti  the  mnldtude,  but  himself.  He  both  made 
them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  rated  oif  from 
the  ambassadors  those  that  were  in  their  own  par- 
ticular incensed  against  them.  Whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  "That 
he  opposed  not  the  government  of  the  five 
THOUSAND,  but  willed  them  to  remove  the  four 
HUNDRED,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was 
before  of  five  hundred :  that  if  they  had  frugally 
cut  off  any  expense,  so  that  such  as  were  employed  ■ 
in  the  wars  might  be  the  better  maintained,  he  did 
much  commend  them  for  it."  And  withal  he  ex- 
horted them  to  stand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
their  enemies :  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held 
out,  there  was  great  hope  for  them  to  compound'; 

'  ]"  Gave  hce<t  to  tliem  nnne  the  state  iDferioT  to  no  man".  Goell.] 
tnore".]  '  ["There  was  great  hope  tbry 

'  I"  Aiipearcfl  then  fcr  lUe  first  mifrlit  also  cuui]Kise  their  own  dif- 

time  lo  Iiave  \ioac  service  to  the  ferentes".] 


illClUmUCS  CUUllllcUUCVt,  aixs 

when  they  should  be  callecl 
them.  These  Argives  can 
Paralus,  thair  had  been  bes 
military  galley  by  the  f( 
about  Euboea,  and  to  con 
phon,  and  Melesias,  ambas! 
HUNDRED,  to  Lacedsemon. 
by  Argos,  seized  on  the  amb 
them  as  principal  men  in  < 
to  the  Argives :  and  returr 
but  came  with  the  galley 
Samos,  and  brought  with  t 
from  the  Argives. 
Tiasaphernes  87*  Thc  samc  summcr^ 
^anidln^fleet  tlmc^  that  thc  Peloponnesi 

and  divers  other  things,  as 

•  ing,  with  purpose,  as  inde 

himself  to  them  concerniu 

ready  for  his  journey  to  Ai 

'  ["  Even  when  their  differences    4 
shall  be  composed,  there  will  no    a 
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cian  fleet,  and  willed  Lichas  to  go  along  with  him :      tiii. 
saying  that  he  would  substitute  Tamos  his  deputy    'j.^^,,' 
lieutenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet'  whilst     h-cah. 
himself  was  absent. 

This  matter  is  diversly  reported :  and  it  is  hard  cmjKti™  or 
to  know  with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  *'[^ "''"'"' 
and  yet  brought  not  the  fleet  away  with  him.  For 
it  is  known  that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sail 
of  Phoenicians  were  come  forward  as  far  as  Aspen- 
dus :  but  why  they  came  not  through,  the  conjec- 
tures are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly^  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  forces :  for  which  cause  also  Tamos, 
who  had  that  charge,  made  no  better,  but  rather 
worse  payment  than  himself.  Others,  that  having 
brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he 
might  dismiss  them  for  money :  for  he  never  meant 
to  use  their  service'.  Some  again  said,  it  wbs 
because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it  at  Lacedse- 
mon :  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear  that  it  nwopinKmor 
was  to  the  end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the'  """"■ 
Grecians,  that  he  brought  not  those  galleys  in : 
consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  tbither  and  de- 
layed  the  time ;  and  equalizing  them,  in  that 
bringing  them  to  neither  he  made  neither  party 
the  stronger.  For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the 
war,  it  is  manifest  he  mi^bt  have  been  sure  to  have 
done  it.  For  if  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them 

'  ["  His  deputy  to  pay  the  army         '  ["  For  in  no  case  (whelhci  he 
soloDgae  &c."]  got  money  ot  not)  did  be  mean  to 

'  [■'  Attvally  did  intend".]  use  tbeir  service."  GocH.] 


nave  mgrauaLcu  uiuiscii  l 
dispatching   it  with   less 
than  by  spending  more*, 
purpose,  Tissaphernes  wen 
with  the  Phoenicians :  am 
ment  the  Peloponnesians 
monian,  with  him  with  t 
charge  of  the  fleet. 
Aicibiadeji.  88.  Alcibiades,  when  he 

knowing  that  .a  -% 

TiMaphernes  was  gonc  to  Aspcndus,  goei 
b^^o^l^oXfleet,  galleys,  promising  to  thos 
goeih  after  him,  crreat  bcncfit ;  which  was 

to  make  the  Pe-    ^^    , 

lopoonesiana     bring  thosc  PhoBnician  gall 

think  the  fleet        4.*         •  .<■  ^v* 

waastayedfor    Athcniaus,  or  at  least  hmi 
i^Iwtake.  Peloponnesians :  knowing, 
Tissaphernes  by  long  acqu 
not  to  bring  them  on,  and 
could,  to  procure  him  the 
nesians  for  the  friendship 
the  Athenians,  that  he  mig 
gage  him  to  take  their  pai 
to  sea,  holding  his  course 
upwards  \ 
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89.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pour  hundred      viii. 
being  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  having    '„.,  x,7 
related  what  they  had  in  charge  from  Alcibiades  :     *^^{- 
how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and  notseduMmti 
give  ground  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  he  had  great  fh.chu^ofih. 
hopes  to  reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  over- ^^j'^^ 
come  the  Peloponnesians :  whereas  many  of  the 
sharers   in   the  oligarchy  were  formerly  discon- 
tented, and  would  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now 
a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  that  mind.    And 
already  they  had  their  meetings  apart,  and  did  cast 
aspersions  on  the  goverment  j  and  had  for  their 
ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchicaU 
and  such  as  bare  office  amongst  them,  as  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnou,  and  Aristocrates  the  son 
of  Scellius,  and  others,  who  though  they  were  par- 
takers with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  state,  yet 
feared,  as  they  said,  Alcibiades  and  the  army  at 
Samos  i  and  joined  in  the  sending  of  ambassadors 
to  Lacedsemon,  because  they  were  loth,  by  singling 
themselves  from  the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the 
state,  not  that  they  dismissed  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few :  but  said,  that  the   five 
THOUSAND  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not 
in  voice  oidy,  and  the  government  to  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  equality.    And  this  was  indeed  the 
form  pretended  in  words  by  the  fouk  hundred. 
But  the  most  of  them,  through  private  ambition,  An.biu™orii» 
fell  upon  that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  °'3^t"ihl'ii.. 
a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown'.     For  at  once "'""""■ 

'  fTUeramenea,  Arifitocnites,  and  stale,  but  being  in  real  ftnr  o(  the 
others,  "who  wete  partakers  with  amij  at  Samoa  and  Alcibiades,  and 
the  foremost  of  the  aRairs  of  the    of  the  ambatsadors  sent  to  LacedcC' 


i  thereupon  they  every  one 

I  most  eminently  become  the 

J  90.  But  those  of  the 

I  were  most  opposite  to  such 

and  the  principal  of  them  ; 

had  been  general  at  Samos 

'  diflFerence  with  Alcibiades ; 

that  had  been  an  adversar 
the  greatest  manner  and  foi 
Pisander  and  Antiphon,  anc 
power,  not  only  formerly,  ai 
into  authority,  and  afterwa 
Samos  revolted  to  the  peopl 
Lacedaemon  and  bestirred 
The  ougarchais  garchy^  aud  built  a  wall  in 


mon,  lest  without  the  authority  of  an 

the  majority  (of  the  oligarchy)  they  ha* 

should  do  the  state  some  mischief,  th< 

avowed  frankly,  not  indeed  that  all 

they  were  desirous  of  ridding  them-  coi 

selves  of  the  domination  of  a  nar-  cit 

TOW  oligarchy,  hut  that  the  5000  ch 

ought  to  he  constituted  in  reality  ' 

and  not  in  name  only,  and  a  more  wa 
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neia :    bat   much    more    afterwards,  when  their      vm. 
ambassadors  were  come  from  Samos,   and  that    ■     '      ■ 
they  saw  not  only  the  popnlars,  but  also  some     a.c.4ii. 
others  of  their  own  party  thought  trusty  before,  to  fortirr'thelD^Dib 
be  now  changed.    And  to  li&cedaemon  they  sent  ^'^„''™  "^ 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with  ten  others  with  all 
possible  speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries'  both 
at  home  and  at  Samos,  with  commission  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians  on  any  tolerable 
conditions,  whatsoever  or  howsoever :  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in 
Eetioneia  with  greater  diligence  than  before.    The 
scope  they  had  in  this  wall,  as  it  was  given  out  by 
Theramenes'  [the  son  of  Agnon],wasnot  so  much 
to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  by  force  to  enter  into  Peiraeus,  as  at  their 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the  galleys  and 
the  land-forces  of  tbe  enemies.     For  this  Eetioneia 
is  the  pier*  of  the  Peiraens,  close  unto  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.     And  therefore  they  built 
this  wall  so  to  another  wall  that  was  built  before 
to  the  continent,  that  a  few  men  lying  within  it 
might  command  the  entrance.     For  the  end  of 


'  ["  The  Slate  of  affain".!  the  point  where  the  mole  touched 

•  [" And  those  with  him".]  the  otdinarjlineof  coast,  intended 

'  ["  Ig  a   pier  &c." — The   citj  to  covet  ihe  place  from  an  eneinj 

walls  Iwing  carried  down  to  either  attacking  from  vithimt.  The  "  new 

Bide  of  the  harbour's  month,  were  wall"  was  to  secure  their  fort  on 

prolonged  thence  across  the  mouth  the  mole  from  an  attack  from  Fei- 

«poD  moles,  until  a  passage  only  neus  or  the  inUrtoi  of  theharhour. 

wu  left  ID  the  middle  for  two  or  And  theobject  was  to  isolate  Eetio- 

three  (riiemes  abreast  between  two  neia  like  a  castle,  cut  off  from  the 

lowen,  the  opening  of  which  might  harbour  by  the  new  wall,  as  it  was 

be  further  secured    by  b  chain,  from  the  country  on  the  outside  by 

Leake's  Topograph;  of  Athens. —  the  old  wall.  The  city  might  now  at 

The  "old  i»-all"  tan  inland  from  aDytimebereduced  byfamine.Ar.] 


Theramenes 
munnureth 
•gaitiftt  tlieir 
fortiiyiug  in 

£etIoneia. 


well  to  bring  thither  t 
already  come  in,  as  to 
should  come  in  afterwai 
from  thence. 

91.  These  things  Thei 

before  :  and  when  the  a 

Lacedaemon  without  coi 

general,  he  gave  out  tha 

the  undoing  of  the  city. 

there  happened  to  be  ric 

nia  forty- two  galleys,  a 

of  Tarentum,  some  of  '. 

some  Sicilians^ ;  set  out 

instance  of  theEubcean 

commanded  by  Hegesat 

Sander,  a  Spartan.      Ai 

were  coming,  not  so  n 

towards  those  that  fortifi 

if  they  were  not  looked 

the  city\      Now  some 


*  ["  Which  was  narrow".] 

*  [l^aipciffaoi.     Locus    Athenis 


Avn* 


ir-t 
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gathered  also  from  those  that  were  accused :  so      viii. 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.    For  their  prin-    • — '     ■ 
cipal  design  was,   to  retaiii   the  oligarchy  with     a.c.4ii. 
dominion   over  their  confederates:    bat  if  they ThtKapenftba 
failed  of  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the  galleys  and  °"««'^"^- 
of  the  fortification,  to  have  SQbsisted  free  them- 
selves :  if  barred  of  that,  then  rather  than  to  be 
the .  only  men  to  suffer  death  under  the  restored 
democracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy ;  and  without  either 
navy  or  fortification  to  have  let  what  would  have 
become  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  persons'.    92.  Therefore  they 
went  diligently  on  with  the  fortification,  wherein 
were  wickets  and  entries  and  backways  for  the 
enemy :  and  desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time. 
And  though  these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  Fhrrnsebiu 
a  few  before  and  in  secret,  yet  when  Phrynichus,  °"" 
after  bis  return  from  his  LAcedsemoniau  ambas- 
sage,    was    by    a    certain  watchman^    wounded 
treacherously  in  the  market-place  when  it  was 
full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and  uot 
far  from  it  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer 
gone ;  and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive, 
taken  by  the  four  hundred  and  put  to  the 
torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those  named  to 
him,  nor  anything  else  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  bouse  of  the  captain  of 

'  r**  Tu  let  in  U>e   enemy,  ind  would  confeEs  the  name  of  do  one 

'  compound  for  the  city,  to  do  ob  it  as  tbe  insti)cator,  noT  ait|;ht  else 

■nif^ht  without  walls  or  ships,  bo  save  this  fSfc."    BjlhePrrtpoIurcA, 

that  they  at  least  might  have  eeca-  Goellet  undeTBtands,  not  the  "  cap- 

rity  for  their  own  persons".  Goell.]  tain  of  the  watch  ',  but  the  prefect 

'  ["  By  one  of  the   peripoli ; —  of  the  ephebi,  that  is,  of  the  peri- 

and  the  murderer  escaped,  but  his  poll :  though  the  name  prripoiareh 

accomplice,  an  Argire,  taken  &c.,  belonged  equally  to  both.] 
VOL.  IX.  B  B 


t. 


the  coast  of  Epidaurus, 
iEgina.    And  Theramc 
it  was  improbable  that 
course  for  Euboea,  woi 
and  then  have  gone  bac 
unless  they  had  been  i 
had  ever  accused  of  the 
there  was  no  reason  ai 
in  the  end,   after  man 
speeches,  they  fell  upon 
For  the  soldiers  that  w( 
fortifying   Eetioneia,    ( 
Aristocrates,  captain  o 
band  with  him^),  seizi 
commander    of   the  s< 
HUNDRED,  an  eminent 
carrying  him  into  a  ho 
soon  as  the  news  here 

FOUR    HUNDRED,  who 

to  be  sitting  in  the  coui 

"  ["  From  La8,T 

'  [*'  For  the  soldiers  &c.,  among 


«rTti\« 


,„-  A-:-*-- 
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all  of  them  presently  to  have  taken  arms',  threat- 
ening Theramenes  and  his  faction.  He  to  parge 
himself  was  ready  to  go  with  them  and  to  help  to 
rescue  Alexicles :  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
commanders  who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went 
down  into  Peirseas.  To  help  him  went  also  Arig- 
tarchus,  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  younger  sort. 
Great  and  terrible  was  the  tumult.  For  in  the 
city  they  thought  Peirseus  was  already  taken ;  and 
him  that  was  laid  in  hold,  slain :  and  in  Peirseus, 
they  expected  every  hour  the  power  of  the  city  to 
come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient  men,  stop- 
ping them  t^t  ran  up  and  down  the  city  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  the 
city's  host,  being  then  there,  going  boldly  and  close 
up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  them 
not  to  destroy  their  country  when  the  enemy  lay 
so  near  waiting  for  an  advantage :  with  much  ado 
quieted  them,  and  held  their  hands  from  spilling 
their  own  blood.  Theramenes  coming  into  Peirajus, 
(for  he  also  had  command  over  the  soldiers),  made 
a  shew  by  his  exclaiming  of  being  angry  with 
them  :  but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  were  of  the 
contrary  side,  were  extremely  angry  in  good  ear- 
nest. Nevertheless  the  soldiers  went  on  with  their 
business,  and  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  they  had 
done'.   Then  they  asked  Theramenes,  if  he  thought 

'  ["Thej  were  retdy,  all  bnt  for  tlie  srms,  and  Thucjdides  &«., 
■ach  as  were  dissaUsfied  wilb  Uie  who  waa  there,  being  active  in  Mop- 
state  of  things,  to  run  to  (Ac  anas  ping'  ereij  man  he  met  ftc,  they 
(that  is  to  say,  where  the;  were  became  pacified  and  held  &c.  And 
piled):  tiireatening,  Aic."  TheiHiinenea   coming   to   PeJrsus, 

'  ["But  the  ancient  men  with  being  himself  also  a  general,  made 

difficulty  hindering  those  that  were  s  shew  Sec. :  but  Anstarchus  and 

niUDing  about  the  cit;  and  making  those  opposed  to  the  mtdtitude  were 
B  E  3 


f,«*: 


used  to  the  multitude, 
whosoever  desired  thai 

in   THE    FIVE    THOUSi 
HUNDRED,  ought  also 

in   hand."      For    noU 
thought  fit  as  yet  to  i 
name  of  the  five  t: 
plainly  whosoever  will 
people:  lest  the  fiv 
been  extant  indeed,  ai 
some  or  other  of  them, 
ness  through  ignorance 
that  THE  FOUR  hund: 
five  thousand  be  ext 
that  they  were  not.    Fo 
pant  of  the  affairs  of 
direct  democracy :  but 
make  them  afraid  of  on 
93.  The  next  day,  th 
out  of  order  ^,   yet  me 
house,  and  the  soldiers 
Alexicles  whom  they  h 
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of  Bacchus  near  to  Munycbia,  and  there  sat  down      viii. 
with  their  arms :  and  presently,  according  as  they    ',^,„,' 
had  resolved  in  an  assembly  then  holden,  marched     a.c.4u. 

,  .  ,     ,  ■*         ,  ...  Ol,«.1, 

mto  the  city^  and  there  sat  down  again  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollnx'.  To  this  place  came 
nnto  them  certain  men  elected  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  man  to  man  reasoned  and  persuaded 
with  such  as  they  saw  to  be  of  the  mildest  temper, 
both  to  be  quiet  themselves  and  to  restrain  the 
rest :  saying,  that  not  only  the  five  thousand 
should  be  made  known  who  they  were,  but  that  out 
of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in  turns  to  be  of  the 

FOUR  HUNDRED,  aS  THE   FIVE  THOUSAND  should 

think  good :  and  entreating  them  by  all  means 
that  they  would  not  in  the  meantime  overthrow 
the  city,  and  force  it  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
Hereupon  the  whole  number  of  the  men  of  arms, 
■  after  many  reasons  alleged  to  many  men,  grew 
calmer :  and  feared  most^  the  loss  of  the  whole 
city.  And  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  an  a  da;  (ppdottd 
assembly  should  be  held  for  making  of  accord  I^h^^^^' 
ill  the  temple  of  13acchus  at  a  day  assigned.  "' 

'  ["  And  piled  their  amis,  and  alreailf    establisbed    at   Amyclx, 

lield  HD  aEsenihly ;  and  it  beinj;  su  Therapne,  and  otbet  places ;  and 

resolved,   marched   Btrai^j^Ltwa;  to  was  perhaps  fuunded  in  Ilie  ancient 

thu  city,  and  there  piled  their  arms  Peloponoesian  woiship  of  the  ifreat 

in  the  Anaceium." — TbeAnaceium  gods  ot  Cabin,  which  in  time  be- 

was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol-  caine  transferred    to    the    human 

)ux,  M  called  from  their  Pelopon-  T^rndsrids.      Their    imaf^   were 

nesian  name  iraiaf,  one  the  mean-  two  upright  beams  with  two  others 

ing  of   which   is  not  settled   (see  laid   across   them,  called   foicai'a: 

Plut.  Thes.)     The  worship  of  the  one  or  both  of  their  statues  accum. 

Tjndaridte  is  not  of  Dorian  ori^cin,  panied   erer;  military  expedition, 

although  ihej  were  considered  as  according  as  one  or  both  of  the 

the  leaders  of  the  Spartan  arm  j.    It  kings  went  with   the  army.     See 

wasfound  by  the  Dorians  at  the  time  Muell.  ii.  10.], 
of  their  entrance  into  Peloponnesus        '  ["  Feared  very  much."] 


come  to  the  fortification",  t 

demolished  to  good  purpose. 

perhaps    upon    appointment 

coast  of  Epidaurus  and  th 

likely  that  in  respect  of  the  s< 

ians  he  stayed  in  those  part 

^  hold  of  some  good  advantage 

I  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  it 

^  presently  with  all  the  power 

PeirsBUs :  less  esteeming  the 

that  of  the  common  enemy,  v 

oflF,  but  even  in  the  haven  ^.   1 

the  galleys  that  were  then  i 

the  rest ;  and  others  ran  to 

mouth  of  the  haven. 

The  battle  be         95.  But  thc  Pcloponnesiai 

iZaudo^^^^^^^  gone  by  and  gotten  about  tl 
ofHegwandridas  jjjmjj   q^^  auchor  bctwecu 

at  Eretna.  ' 

and  put  in  afterwards  at  On 
with  all  speed,  constrained  t< 

'  [Popp.  Goell.  Am. :  r&v  iroX-    at  tl 
XJv,  **  and  every  one  of  the  many    The 
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■nary  forces',  snchasacity  in  time  of  sedition  might  viii, 
afford,  and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good  ■  ^ 
their  greatest  stake,  (for  Euboea,  since  they  were  a.c.*i 
shut  out  of  Attica,  was  all  they  had),  sent  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Timocharis  to  Eretria. 
Which  arriving,  with  those  galleys  that  were  in 
Enbcea  before,  made  up  the  number  of  six-and- 
thirty  sail.  And  they  were  presently  constrained 
to  hazard  battle :  for  Hegesandridas  bronght  out 
his  galleys  irom  Oropus,  when  he  had  first  there 
dined.  Now  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  three- 
score fiirlongs  of  sea.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
also,  as  the  enemy  came  towards  them,  began  to 
embark:  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been 
somewhere  near  unto  the  galleys.  But  it  fell  out 
that  they,  were  gone  abroad  to  get  their  dinner, 
not  in  the  market;  (for  by  set  purpose  of  the 
Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  that  embarked  slowly  before 
they  were  ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and 
fight',  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold) ;  but  in  the 
utmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was  besides  a 
sign  set  up  at  Eretria,  to  give  them  notice  at 
Oropus  at  what  time  to  set  forward.  The  Athen-  TheAthm 
ians  drawn  out  by  this  device*,  and  fightii^  before  '''^'*'- 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless 
for  a  while :  but  afterwards  they  turned  their 
backs,  and  were  chased  ashore.  Such  as  fled  to 
the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend, 

'  [  "  Raw    and    unJisciplined  Euba»,  cot  off  u  Attica  was,  was 

forces,  as  would  be  tbe  case  the  ereTj  thing  to  thent) ;  sent"  &c.] 
citj   being  id  sedition  and    tbe;         '  ["Just  as  they  were'.] 
'Wishing  to  send  speedy  aid  in  a       '  Q"  Pulling  to  tet.  in  this  ud- 

matlei  or  the  last  importance:  (for  prepared  sule".] 


some  they  slew  and  some 
Eaboeararoiteth  erected  a  tfophy :  and  not  loi 
I  all  Euboea  to  revolt,  save  o 

!  Athenians  held  with  their  owi 

the  rest  of  their  business  thei 
The  lamentable      96.  When  the  news  of  thai 
A^^^ii^upoD  in  Euboea  was  brought  to  Atl: 
eqiIS^  **'       ians  into  the  greatest  astonis] 
had  been  in  before.     For  nei 
Sicily,  though  then  thought  g 
any  time  so  much  afiright  th 
when  the  army  at  Samos  w 
they  had  no  more  galleys  n( 
when  they  were  in  sedition 
and  in  continual  expectation 
the  ears :  then  in  the  neck  o: 
calamity ;  wherein  they  not  i 
1  but  also,  which  was  worst  of 

I  they  [had]  received  more  com 

j  How  then  could  they  choose 

I  most  of  all  they  were  trout 

nearness,  with  a  fear  lest  i 
enemv  should  take  courage  \ 
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thought  nothing  wanting,  bnt  that  they  were  not 
there  already.     And  had  they  been  anything  ad- 
venturous, they  might  easily  have  done  it :  and 
then',  had  they  stayed  there  and  besieged  them, ' 
they  had  not  only  increased  the  sedition,  but  also  XJ^wbich 
compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia  to  the  {I;^'[i™f^^ 
aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city,  thoagh  cuBonofih" 
enemies  to  the  oligarchy;  and  in  the  meantime  com*  loiyniiM. 
gotten  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  Islands,  and  all 
places  even  to  Euboea,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the 
whole  Athenian  empire  into  their  power.     But  the  t 
Lacedfemonians,  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  '^'^  u>  the 
things,  were  most  commodious  enemies  to   the  A'"""''"- 
Athenians  to  war  withal.     For  being  of  most  dif- 
ferent humours ;  the  one  swift,  the  other  slow ;  the 
one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians gave   them  great  advantage,  especially 
when  their  greatness  was  by  sea.    This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  Syracusians :  who  being  in  condition 
like  unto  them,  warred  best  against  them. 

97-  The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  ready.  The  auwdiki. 
notwithstanding,  twenty  galleys  ;  and  called  an  mrmlii,  Jd 
assembly,  one  then  presently  in  the  place  called  ^"g  J^^ji*. 
Pnyx,  where  they  were  wont  to  assemble  at  other  ^p<«i>«  *■ 

.  .  ,  .    ,     ,         .  ,  ,  Po"  Hundred, 

times:  in  which  having  deposed  the  four  HUN-Md«tai«opih» 
DRED,  they  decreed  the  sovereignty  to  the  five 
THOUSAND ;  of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be, 
as  were  charged  with  arms :  and  from  that  time 
forward  to  salariate  no  man  for  magistracy ;  with 
a  penalty  on  the  magistrate  receiving  the  salary, 
to  be  held  for  an  execrable  person.    There  were 

'  ["And  tben  had  they,  either liy  tbecit;,OTiibi;edandI>e^egedtheiii, 
\jitir  ot!  tite  Peineus  raised  to  a  they  had  fun-ed  the  fleet,  thnupili 
still  greater  height  the  seditien  of    eDemies  &c.,  to  come  awuj  fine:."] 


thing,  that  after  so  many  n 

the  city  again  to  raise  her  h< 

Theyrecau  They  dccreed  also  the  re 

ing  to  him  and  to  the  army 

to  fall  in  hand  with  their  bu 

Most  of  the  98.  In  this  change  Pisand 

I         toS^^'ene'^y/  such  as  wcrc  with  them,  an 

i  principal  in  the  oligarchy, 

Aristarcbus      thcmselvcs  to  Dccelcia.     Oi 

betrayethcEnoe.  ^hanccd  that  hc  had  charge 

with  him  certain  archers  of 
and  went  with  aU  speed  to 
fort  of  the  Athenians  in  th( 
and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Co 


t 

•5 
\ 


% 


*  ["  Wherein  they  made  framers  ico> 

of  the  coDstitution,  and  passed  other  xo? 

Totes  for  establishing  the  po/i^a:"  req 

vofiodcrac,    corresponding    to    the  al8< 

^vyypo^Tc  of  the  oligarchy  in  ch.  67.  cor 

I  Am. — ''And  at  the  first,  the  A  then-  r^» 

ians  seem,  within  my  time  at  least,  Xc/i 

to  have  ordered  their  affairs  better  cri] 


«•     rw^n 
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by  the  garrison  of  CEnoe')  was  by  voluntary  Co-      vi». 
rinthiaDS,  and  by  some  Boeotians  by  them  called  in    ',«a»  «■." 
to  aid  them,  now  besieged.     Aristarchns  therefore     ^-^^'J- 
having  treated  with  these,  deceived  those  in  (Enoe : 
and  told  them,  that  the  city  of  Athens  had  com- 
pounded with  the  LacedEcmonians,  and  that  they 
were  to  render  np  the  place  to  the  Boeotians ;  for 
that  it  was  so   conditioned    in  the   agreement. 
Whereupon,  believing  him  as  one  that  had  autho- 
rity over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing  because 
besieged,  upon  security  for  their  pass  they  gave  up 
the  fort.    So  the  Boeotians  receive  CEnoe :  and  the 
oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens  cease. 

99.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,'wheii     t'^'^^ 
none  of  those  whom  Tissaphemes  at  his'going'to  Hmdil™  with 
Aspendus  had  substituted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  ^  ^,'^3^ 
navy  at  Miletus,  did  it ;  and  seeing  neither  the  ^"h^Ri^ 
Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphemes  came' to  them  ;"•»  a^  ™»» 
and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  RotoPbumb 
and  also  another,  one  Hippocrates  a  Spartan  that  ^dl^|i!i„1l° 
was  lying  in  Phaselis,  had  written  to  Mindarus  the 
general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to  come  at  all  and 
in  every  thing  Tissaphemes  abused  them  ;  seeing 
also  that  Phamabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was 
willing,  upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for 
his  own  part  also  as  well  as  Tissaphemes,  to  cause 
the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own  province  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians :  then  at  length,  Min- 
darus hoping  for  benefit  by  him*,  with  good_|order 

'  ["  And  owing  to  ao  accident  *  ["  No  signs  bilherto  of  either 

which  befell  them  [the  CorinthiBns)  Sec.  coming".] 

of  the  slaughter  b;  those  in  QCnoe  *  [Seeing  that  Phamabsziu  bad 

of  some  of  their  men  retaining  from  sent  &c.,  "and  like  Tisesphemei, 

Deceleia,  wa>  besieged  bj  4ic."]  was  eager  bimselt  too  to  bring  the 


«vr«  X^X^VK     %f\F     MlAt.     AlA     «««/     M.\^%»M    %AiJ    • 


.  Lesbos. 


I' 


there  through  ill  weather  i 

arrived  at  Chios. 

MindAnis  stRj.       1 00«  Thrasyllus  ha\nDg 

Itxjhiol:Th?i  departure  from  Miletus,  h 

syiiu.  in  the     Samos  with  five  and  fifty  si 

meantinie  oat-  J 

goes  him.  and    Hellespout  before  him.     I 

watches  for  his    .       ^,  .  ,  .    .  ^, 

going  bj  at  m  Chios,  and  conceiving  tl 
he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in 
tinent  over  against  it,  that 
might  not  remove  without 
himself  going  to  Methymna 
to  be  made  of  meal,  and  otl 
I  ing,  if  they  stayed  there  lo 

I  and  invade  them  in  Chios. 

I  SOS  was  revolted  from  Lesl 

t  thither  with  his  fleet :  if  h 

j  For  the  most  potent  of  tl 

:  had  gotten  into  their  soci 

;  arms^  out  of  Cume,  and  hi 

fleet,  and  make  the  remainiDg  cities  th 

of  his  own  government  to  revolt,  b) 

hoping  to  get   something  by  it:  sti 

then  indeed  MinHnma  wi»i*  «w\***i  — 
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continent :  and  with  their  -whole  number  in  all 
three  handred,  having  for  their  leader  Anaxarchus 
a  Theban,  chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from 
the  Thebans',  first  assaulted  Methymna.  But 
beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison 
that  came  against  them  from  Mytilene,  and  again 
in  a  skirmish  without  the  city  driven  quite  away, 
they  passed  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  to  Eressos, 
and  caused  it  to  revolt.  Thrasyllus  therefore  in- 
tended to  go  thither  with  his  galleys,  and  to  assault 
it.  At  his  coming  he  found  Thrasybulus  there  also 
before  him,  with  five  galleys  from  Samos :  for  he 
had  been  advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over ; 
bat  being  too  late  to  prevent  them,  he  went  to 
Eressos  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor.  Hither  also 
came  two  galleys  of  Methymna,  that  were  going 
borne  from  the  Hellespont :  so  that  they  were  in 
all  threescore  and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they 
made  an  army,  intending  with  engines,  or  any 
other  way  they  could,  to  take  Eressos  by  assault*. 

101.  In  the  meantime,  Mindarus  and  the  Pelo-  n 
ponnesian  fleet  that  was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  ST^ui^i"* 
spent  two  days  in  victualling  their  galleys,  and  had  "h*^,^!^ 
received  of  the  Chians  three  Cbian  tessaracostes*"'"'!!'^" 
a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from 


'  ["  Anasander   a   Theban: —  ships  muit  hare  been  five,  to  make 

their  nlaiiotuhip  to  the  Tbebans";  67  in  all.] 

■ee  iii.  2,  note.  Bekk.  &c.,  iva(av-  '  A  teaaraeotte  seemeth  to  have 

ipof-  ra\go,ivaiafxou']  beeD  a  coin  amongst  the  Chians, 

'(/'Tothesewere  added  two  shipi  and  Iberortieth  part  of  some  fpvater 

TetumioK  ^'O'"  ^^  Hellenpont,  and  uoin.    [Like  the  Icnu  ^mtftc.   If 

the   Metlifmnnan   sLips;  so   tiat  itwaBthefoitiethpart  of  Ihestater, 

the;  were  in  alt  &c.:  wilb  ihe  land-  its  ralue  would  be  about  3  uboli ; 

forces  of  which  the;  piepared,  with  and  the  whole  would  be3  days' paj, 

engines  &c."     The  Uethjoma'an  at  3  oboli  a-dny.  Am.] 


'P  against    Mytilene,  wi 

thence  they  put  forth 
to  Harmatus,  a  place  i 
Methymna :  and  after 
by  Lectus,  Larissa,  J 
towns  in  those  parts^ 
Rhceteium  ;  this  now  i 
of  his  galleys  put  in  a 
thereabouts. 

TheAthenian.       102.  Thc  Athcuians 
at  sestoii  with    leyg  at  Sestos,  knew  th 

eighteen  gallejt        *' 

steal  out  of  the  eutcring  into  the  Hel 

Hellespont :  but  ^m  i-i^i* 

are  met  by  Min-  thOSC  WhlCh    thCir    OWU 

trZrl^'  the  many  which  appea 
and  therefore  the  sam< 
were,  kept  the  shore 
Elaeus,  desiring  to  get 
to  decline  the  fleet  of 
unseen  of  those  sixteen 
though  these  had  warn 
their  friends  that  came 
that  they  went  not   o 

1_      •  •  •      l_^  i?      a1_  - 
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chased  by  him,  they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the      viii. 
most  of  them  got  to  the  continent  and  into  Lem-    „„'  „^" 
nosi  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  taken  near     a.C4ii. 
Etaeus  :  whereof  the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her,  that  had  run  herself  aground  at 
the  temple  of  Frotesilaus ;  and  two  other  without 
the  men ;  and  set  fire  on  a  fourth,  abandoned  upon 
the  shore  of  Imbros. 

103.  After  this  they  besieged  Elsens  the  same 
day,  with  those  galleys  of  Abydos  which  were  with 
them*,  and  with  the  rest,  being  now  altogether 
fourscore  and  six  sail.  Bnt  seebg  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydos. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  Th>Ath«>»ni 
spies,  and  not  imagining  that  the  enemy's  Aeet^^^p^ 
could  have  gone  by  without  their  knowledge,  and  ^^^^^"'"' 
attended  at  leisure  the  assault  of  Eressos :  when 
now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  immediately  left 
Eressos  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
By  the  way  they  took  two  galleys  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, tlmt  having  ventured  into  the  main  more 
boldly  in  following  the  enemy  than  the  rest  had 
done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athen- 
ians.    The  next  day  they  came  to  Eleeus,  and 
stayed  :  and  thither  from  Imbros  came  unto  them 
those  other  galleys  that  had  escaped  from   the 
enemy.    Here  they  spent  five  days  in  preparation 
for  a  battle'. 

104.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner. 
The  Athenians  went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their 
galleys  one  by  one,  towards  Sestos.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians also,  when  they  saw  this,  brought  out 
their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydos. 

'  ["Wbicb^oiitaJUieDr.]  '  ["  Fit  (Ae  battle".] 
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VIII.  Being  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  in 

length,  the  Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Cherson- 


TBAR  XXI. 


A.C.411.     nesus,  beginning  at  Idacus  and  reaching  as  far  as 

The  Athraii^t  Arrhiana,  threescore  and  six  ^  galleys :   and   the 

ui^  fighrwd*^  Peloponnesians,  from  Abydos  to  Dardanum,  four- 

*^tth^v1^to°'    score  and  six^  galleys.     In  the  right  wing  of  the 

Peloponnesians,  were  the  Syracusians :  in  the  other, 

Mindarus  himself,   and  those  galleys  that   were 

nimblest.     Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had 

the  left  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  the  right :  and  the 

rest  of   the    commanders,   every  one  the  place 

assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesians  laboured  to  give  the 
first  onset,  and  with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach 
the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  and  keep  them 
from  going  out^  and  to  drive  those  in  the  middle 
to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  who 
perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  cut 
off  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that  they 
did,  and  outwent  them:  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by  this  time  be- 
yond the  point  called  Cynos-sema^.  By  means 
whereof  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  the 
middest  became  both  weak  and  divided,  especially 
when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet :  and  the  sharp  and 
angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema,  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there  from  those 
that  were  on  the  other  side. 

105.   The   Peloponnesians  therefore,   charging 


>  [Bekk.&c.,"76":  vulgo,"86."]  from  8:etting out":  that  is,outof  the 

«  [Vulgo  et  Bekk.  "68":  Goell.  strait.] 
"88"  Aid.  Thirl.  "86".   See  chap-        *  [So  called  from  Hecuba,  who 

ter  103.]  was  changed  into  a  dog  and  died 

»  ["  To  keep  them,  if  they  could,  there.  See  Eurip.  Hecuba,  1245^5.] 
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this  middle  part,  both  drave  their  galleys  to  the  viii. 
dry  land :  and  being  far  superior  in  fight,  went  "^J^^^TT^ 
out  after  them  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore,  a  c.4ii. 
And  to  help  them  neither  was  Tbrasybnlus  able 
who  was  in  the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of 
the  enemies  that  pressed  him ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in 
the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could  not  see  what 
was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  also  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracu- 
staus  and  others,  lying  upon  his  hands  no  fewer  in 
number  than  themselves.  Till  at  last  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  bold  upon  their  victory,  chasing  some  one 
galley  some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder  in  a 
part'  of  their  army.  And  then  those  about  Thra- 
sybulus,  having  observed  that  the  opposite  galleys 
sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them,  turned 
upon  them ;  and  fighting  put  them  presently  to 
flight':  and  having  also  cut  off  firom  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  such  galleys  of  the  Pelopounesians,  of  that 
part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were  scattered  abroad, 
some  they  assaulted',  but  the  greatest  number  they 
put  into  affright  unfoughten.  The  Syracusians 
also,  whom  those  about  Thrasyllus  had  already 
caused  to  shrink,  when  they  saw  the  rest  fly  fled 
outright. 

106.  This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Pelopon-ThB«wcH«-rf 
nesians  having  for  the  most  part  escaped  first  to««ud™"tiiit 
the    river  Pydius*,   and   afterwards   to   Abydos :  '^'^^■ 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  galleys, 

'  ["  A  coDsidersble  part".]  Blniffht  to  flight".] 

'  ["  And  then  Thnujbulufl,  de-  '  ["  Thej  beat   them,  and   the 

sisUng  now  Trom   the   attempt  to  greatest  part''  &c.] 

outgo  the  left  wing  of  the  Pelopon-  *  [Belker  Sec,  fuiliov.    »ulgo, 

neiiaDS,  tuned  and  attacked  the  xvimr.  Nothingis  known  of  either 

■hipi  opposed  to  him,  and  put  them  name.] 

VOL.  IX.  FF 


k^i\^il 


J> 
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or  to  think  highly  any 
of  their  enemies.     Tl 
these :  eight  of  Chios,  i 
two^  of  Leucas,  Lacoi 
one  a-piece.     Of  their  i 
When  they  had  set  t 
tory  of  Cynos-sema,  aa( 
given  truce  to   the   en 
bodies  of  their  dead :  1 
galley  with  a  messenger 
tory  to  Athens.    The  A 
in  of  this  galley  hearing 
fortune,  were  encourage 
Euboea  and  after  their 
that  their  estate  might 
the  business  courageous 
107.  The  fourth  day  J 
:^Zei:^'  ians  that  were  in  Sestc 
piiiejnofuie     their  fleet,  went  to  Cyz 

Felopoimesian*.  ,  -^ 

and  espying,  as  they,  pa 
come  from  Byzantium 
and  Priapus,  set  upon  tl 


The  Atheniant 
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aa  open  town,  they  brought  it  again  into  their      viii. 
own  power  ;  and  levied  a  sum  of  money  amongst    ',j„  „, " 
them.  A.c.*ii.' 

The  Peloponnesians^  in  the  meantime  going  from  tiu  p<iopaDD». 
Abydos  to  Elseus,  recovered  as  many*  of  their  gal-  '^"^i^ 
leys   [formerly]   taken   as  remained  whole:   theg^'"'^''' 
rest,  the  EUeusians  [bad]  burnt.    They  also  sent  Thtj  nd  br 
Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Eubcsa,  to  fetch  away  n^ndrido 
the  fleet  that  was  there.  ™iofEm.«,^ 

108.  About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Alci- Aidbitdo 
blades  to  Samos  with  his  thirteen  galleys'  from  Atpnidai  u> 
Caunus  and  Phaselis :  reporting  that  he  had  di-  ^™* 
verted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  coming  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissa- 
phernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  more 
than  he  was  before.    Thence  manning  out  nine  Hi>fi)rtiSetiiCi» 
galleys  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sura  of  money  of 
the  Hallicamasseans,  and  fortified  Cos.      Being 
DOW  almost  autumn,  he  returned  to  Samos'. 

The  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  ThaADUndiitiii 
the  Antandrians  (who  are  .^iolians)  received  into  ^™f^^" 
the  city  men  of  arms*  from  Abydos  by  land  through  p^"™^  "f"^ 
mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  had  been  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphemes. 
This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war,  not 
declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  out 

rape  {&pra-f4)  oi  Ganymede.]  to  Samos.  And  Tissapbemes,  when 
1  ["  Sti(  tlie  Peloponnesiaui  too  he  heard  of  tbe  sailiDt;  of  die  Pelo- 
ficc."   The  AlheniaDS  bad  left  their  ponnesian  ships  from  Miletus  tfl  the 
prize*  at  Elsus,  which  was  their  Hetleapont,  returoed  fn)ni  Aspen- 
station  before  the  battle.]  dus  to  Innta.     Whilst  the  Pelo- 
*  [See  ch.  88.]  puDiiesians  were  in  the  Hellespont, 
'  ["Having  BO  done,  and  esta-  the  Antandrians  &c."] 
blished  a  guremor  in  Cos,  being  '  ["Whom  tbe;  bad  transported 
nuw  almost  autumn  be  returned  from  Abydos  &c."] 

r  F  s 
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murdered  them  with  d 

this   act's   sake  fearing 

unlawful  prank  against  t 

had  otherwise  done  the 

garrison  out  of  their  cita 

Tiasaphernes  go.      109.  Tissaphemes,  he 

C.M^'rS!"  act  of  the  Peleponnesians 

»er  the  favour  of  Qp  ^jjat  at  Coidus ;  (foF  ii 

the  Feloponneft*  ^ 

had  also  been  cast  out  in 
conceiving  that  he  was  < 
and  fearing  lest  they  shi 
hurt ;  and  withal  not  en 
should  receive  them,  and 
speed  better  against  the 
done  :  resolved  to  make  i 
Hellespont,  both  to  comp 
Antandros,  and  to  clear  1 
the  best  he  could,  as  we 
cian  fleet  as  other  matter 
Ephesus,  and  offered  sacr 

'  [**  And  for  that    he  imposed 
upoD  them  other  intolerable  griev- 
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When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be      viie. 
ended,  the  one-and-twentieth  year  [of  this  warl    ■     ; — • 
shall  be  complete'.  oiie.>ad.iir«i. 


'  [Goeller  coDBiders  Ibis  lust  sen- 
tence as  spurious ;  because,  if  genu- 
ine, Thucydldes,  when  he  wrote  it, 
must  eithcT  bare  ahandoned  the 
idea  of  coDtiuuing  the  bistoij,  or 
have  noted  the  year  for  fear  of  for- 
getting it  The  whole  of  this  dghlh 
book  Itas  been  denied  h;  some  of 
the  ancient  writers,  all  later  than 
Dionjrsius  of  Ualicamassus,  to  be 
the  work  of  Thucjdides :  and  has 
been  Tarionsly  ascribed  lo  hia 
daughter,  to  Theopompua,  and  to 
Xenophon:  to  the  latter,  owing  to 
hia  own  hiltor;  being,  as  was  sup- 
posed, connected  with  thatof  Tbu- 
cydides  b;  the  phrase  with  which 
it  comroenceii,  furd  ravro.  One 
of  the  main  arguments  adduced 
againiit  its  authenlicitj,  is  the  ab- 
sence in  Ibis  book  of  all  speeches. 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  speeches  are  in- 
troduced in  the  former  books,  the 
description  of  the  characters,  mnn- 
ners  and  civil  conslitutiona  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  was   already 


answered :  and  that  of  the  charac- 
ters that  appear  in  this  book,  except 
Alcibiades,  already  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, none  are  of  an;  great  note : 
and  ihatat  Athens  with  the  entrance 
of  the  oligarchy  vanished  all  liberty 
of  speech.  Goelter  observes  that 
this  latter  part  of  the  history  is 
certainly  less  highly  fiaished:  yet, 
but  for  the  absence  of  speeches,  the 
critics  would  not  readily  hare  ad- 
judged it  to  be  less  perfect  than  the 
rest;  and  he  adds  "  ultimum  librnin 
Thucydidis  esse,  lix  jam  a  quo- 
quam  dubitatur".  With  respect  to 
the  supposition  of  Xenophon  being 
theauthor  of  this  book,  and  that  his 
own  history  beginning  with  furd 
Tivra  is  an  immediate  continuation 
of  it;  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
w)iil,that  it  is  certain  that  an  inter- 
val of  five  or  six  weeks  must  have 
intervened  between  the  last  event 
here  related  and  that  with  which 
Xenopbon's  nHmtive  opens :  and 
that  it  seems  clear  that  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  has  beeu  losL 


' 
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THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PLACES  OF  GREECE, 
IN  THUCYDIDES  OR  IN  THE  MAP  OF  GREECE, 


Abas,  a  ciM'  of  ihe  Locriaos  of  Opas, 
con)Uii[i|;  on  Hi&mpolia,  which  is  >  city  of 
Fhocis.  PaiiK.ia  Pboc. 

Abdgha,  a  cit;  situate  next  beyond  the 
river  Nestus,  towards  the  east  Str«b.  vii. 
Epit.  Nestiuariverof iheterritorj'of  Ab- 
den.   Herod,  vii. 

ABYi>ag,  &  city  od  the  eatrmace  of  Hel- 
lespont, between  Lunpwurus  and  Hiiun, 
e<|UBlly  distant  from  both.  In  sight  of 
Ibuia,  and  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  JEsepus  by  lea  700  furlongs. 
Stnb.ziii 

AcANTHVl,  a  city  Dear  to  the  isthmus 
of  mount  Athoa,  and<as  in  Strab.  vii.  F.p.) 
in  the  ba^  of  Sinpis.  But  it  appearelh  l>y 
Herod,  ni.  that  it  lieth  on  the  other  aide, 
in  the  bay  of  Strymon ;  where  he  saitb, 
that  the  iiithmus  of  mount  Atbos  is  of  12 
furlongs  length,  uid  reocheth  from  Acan- 
thus to  the  sea  thsl  lieth  before  Torone. 
And  in  another  place  of  the  same  book 
be  saith,  that  the  fleet  of  Xeries  sailed 
throuf^h  the  ditch  (which  Xerxes  had 
caused  to  he  mode  through  the  said  isth- 
mus) from  Acanthus,  into  the  bay,  in 
which  are  these  cities,  Singua,  &c. 

AcARNANiA,  a  regioD  in  Greece,  divided 
fromEpirusbvttebayof  Arabi'Bcia.Polyb. 
iv.  It  reacheth  from  Ambracia  to  the  river 
Acheldus  1  and  is  divided  from  tbe  iEtoli- 
aos  by  Acbelous.    Strab.  i. 

AcHSDH,  a  city  of  Troas,  opposite  to 
the  iiile  Tenedos.  Strab.  <iii. 

AcBAlA,  a  regionof  Peloponnesus,  con- 
fining on  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Sicyonia  : 
bounded  on  one  side  with  Elis,  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Araxns,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  theterritoryofSicyon.  Strab.  viii.  It 
hath  in  it  13  cities  in  this  order,  be^n- 
ning  at  that  part  which  canliDetb  on  Sicy- 
onia; Pellene,  JEgirte,  j£g)e,  Bura,  Helice, 
JE^uia,  Kbypci,  Patree.  Phara^,  Olenus, 


e  jour- 
Bth  in  t" 


Dyme,  Trittea,  Herod,  i.  Strab.  ii.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  Thessaly,  in  wliich  are  the 
Phtbiot^  Herod,  vii.  Strab.  ii. 

AcHAHNf ,  a  town  of  Attica,  distant 
from  Athens  about  60  furiongs;  Tbuc.  ii: 
and  lielh  toward  the  north  oiit,  as  may  be 
collected  out  of  the  narration  of  the  Ji — 
ney  of  Archidamus  with  h 

AcSELous,  a  river  thai 
mountain  Pindus.  and  running  Ibrough  the 
territories  of  Agreis  and  Amphilochia, 
and  by  the  city  of  Stratum,  divideth  the 
maritime  part.^  of  Acamania  from  ^tolia. 
Strab.  X.  Acbelous  riseth  in  Hndua,  and 
runneth  through  Dolopia,  Agneis,  Amphi- 
lochia, by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  by  the 
city  CEneias  into  tbe  sea.  Tbuc.  ii.  extrem. 

a  Uke  which  issueth  into  the  sea,  near  nnCo 
Chuimerium,  a  promontory  of  Thesprolis: 
aud  into  this  lAe  fallelh  the  river  Ache- 
ron. Thuc.  i. — Ache  HON  Cometh  out  of  tbe 
lakeAcheru9ia,into  the  haven  Glycys.  Str. 
lii.  Acheron  comelh  out  of  Mofoasis,  and 
fallelh  into  the  lake  Achcnisia,  which  Livy 
callelh  tbe  bay  of  Thesprotis  ;  Liv.  viiL 

AcRi£,  a  city  of  Laconia;  between  it 
and  Gythium  the  ritcr  Eurotas  goeth  out 
into  the  sea.  Str.  viii.  From  Helos,  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Eurotaa,  it  is  30  furlongs 
distant,  and  from  the  promontory  of  Ta;- 
narus  £30  furlongs.  Paus.  in  Lacon. 

AcRlTAB,  a  promontory  joining  to  the 
territory  of  Methane,  and  is  tbe  beginning 
of  the  My  of  Messenia.  Strab.  viii. 

AcBOTBoi,  AcBoraos  prom.,  Acro- 
TRooN. — AcROTHOi  are  the  people  of  a  city 
in  tbe  territory  of  Acte,  in  which  Acle  la 
the  mountain  Athos.  Thuc.  i  v. — Acrothos 
is  a  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  towards 
the  bay  of  Strymon.— And  Achotbook  a 
city  in  the  same.  Herod,  vii.  Inslradof  this 
Acrolhos  and  AcTothoon,  Plolomy  hath 


1 
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torium.  Strab.  x. 

Adramtttium  et    sinus  Adramtt-  mo 

TENUS. — The  BAT  of  Adramtttium  (taken  liai 

in  the  greatest  extent)  beginneth  at  the  twi 

promontory  of  Lectns,  and  endeth  at  the  the 

promontory  of  Canse,  which  is  opposite  to  the 

Malea  of  Lesbos.     And  the  bay  of  Adra-  ix. 

my  ttium  (properly  so  called)  beginneth  at  i 

the  promontory  of  Gareara,  and  endeth  at  the 

the  promontory  of  Pyrrha. — And  the  city  of  ] 

of  Adramyttium  is  within  the  promontory  J. 

of  Pyrrha.   Strab.  xiiL  moi 

^DEPSA,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  over  a^nst  par 

Opus,  a  city  of  the  Locrians.  Strab.  ix.  furl 

jEdessa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  I 

way  called  by  Strabo,  Ignatia,  from  Apol-  Thi 

Ionia  and  Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnus)  to  Thi 

Thessalonica  (or  Therme) :  and  lieth  be-  A 

tween   Thessalonica   and    the    Eordians.  Acs 

Strab.  vii.  by 

jEqa,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  opposite  to  the  east 

mouth  of  the  river  Cephissus.  Strab.  ix.  It  the 

is  also  the  name  of  a  city  of  Achaia  in  Pe-  of  tl 

loponnesus,  between  Hefice  and  Bura.  He-  Pho 

rod.  i :  Paus.  Achaic.  It  is  the  name  also  of  othc 

another  city  in  ^olia,  lying  up  from  the  wesi 

sea  behind  the  territory  of  Cume.  Strab.  x  iii.  A 

MoTSXj  an  island  over  ao^ainst  Epidau-  Che 

nis,  in  the  Saronian  bay.  Strab.  viiL  Paus.  Scst 

Corinth.  rod. 

yEoiRf,  a  city  of  Achaia,  between  Pel-  the 

Icnc  and  ^gte,  Herod.  L  Strab.  ix :  oppo-  A 

site  to  Parnassus.  Polyb.  iv.     Also  a  city  The 

of  Lesbos,  where  the  island  is  narrowest  mou 

between  the  bay  of  Pyrrha  and  the  other  Dol( 

sea.  Strab.  xiiL  thro 

./EumuM,  a  town  in  jEtolia,  amongst  and 

the  hills,  80  furlongs  distant  from  the  sea.  x:  *] 

Thuc.  iiL  A 

.^Egium,  a  city  of  Achaia,  between  He-  Km^ 


Elymra,  &  city  b;  Ibe  river  Alitcmon,  ' 
neu-  ihe  iDOUnuina  which  he  ollelh  Ctm- 
bunii,  which  ire  likelj'  to  be  the  same. 
Lit.  iUL  It  miieth  nstera  with  Lydiua. 
the  confluent  of  which  two  rivera  divide 
Boltia  from  Uacedoaui.  Hprod.  vii. 

AuaopiA.  a  re^on  of  Macedonia,  of 
whose  situation  I  find  nothing  but  In  Pto- 
loiD^'s  Tables,  who  putteth  it  between  46 
and  IT  dee.  lone-  and  tietween  41  and  43 
deg.  UL     PloL  Tub.  I,  Europe. 

Alonnesub.  a  little  island  lying  before 
Maj^newa  of  ThesgJy.  Strab.  ix.     Abo- 


rt the  Chersooneaus  of  Krythrea,  be- 
uaystuB  and  the  promontory  Ar- 


gennam.  Strab. 

Aij^PE,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Epicnemides, 
distant  from  Elaleia  of  Phocis  ISO  furlongs : 
from  Cynus,  the  haven  of  the  Opuutiaos, 
BO  furloDgB.  Strab.  ii. 

Alpbeitb,  a  river  of  Peloponnesug,  ris- 
ing in  the  lerritor^  of  MegalopoUa  near 
unto  the  springs  of  Eurotaa  (Strab.  viii.), 
dividetb  Laconia  from  Megalapolis,  and 
from  T^ea.  PauB.  Arc  It  runs  by  Mers'a. 
Id.  ib. :  Polyb.  iv.  It  eoeth  out  inio  the 
sea  near  Olympia.  Strab.  viiL  Pausanias 
aaith  it  gi>eth  out  above  Cyllene,  the  haven 
of  the  Elcians  i  but  it  is  contrary  to  all 
other,  both  ancient  and  modem,  geo- 
graphers. 

Alyzea,  b  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  between  the  city  Palvre  and  the 
proraonlory  ofCrithoca.  Strab.  x. 

Ambracia  et  sinus  Ahbraciub. — Ah- 
DBAClA  is  a  city  in  the  bottom  of  the  Am- 
bracian  bay,  upon  the  river  Aracthus.  a 
little  remote  from  the  sea.  Strab.  viL— The 
Ambhaciax  Bat  divideth  Epirus  from 
Acamania.  Poljb.  iv 

AstoBoos,  on  island,  one  of  the  Sporades. 
Strab.  X. 

Ampelitb,  a  promontory?  of  Torone.  He- 
rod. viL 

Akfhilochia,  a  region  lying  north  of 
Acamatiia,  south  of  Dolopia:  urough  it 
runneth  the  river  Achcliiua,  Slrab.  x. 

AhpbipolIh,  called  formerly  the  Nine- 
ways,  a  cily  situate  on  the  nver  Strymon, 
the  river  running  on  both  sides  it;  35  fur- 
longs from  Kion.  Herod,  vii;  Thuc.  iv. 

AuFHissA,  a  city  of  the  Locrians  called 
OmIeo,  confining  on  the  territory  of  Criaaa, 
Herod,  viii:  Strab.  ix.  Distant  * 
phi  120  furlongs.  Pans.  Phoc 

AHVCL.G,  a  city  of  Laconia,  30  furlongs 
from  Sparla  toward;  the  sea.  Polyb.  iv. 

An ACTORi  DM,  a  city  of  Acamanio,  within 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  40  furlonga  &om 
.  Actium  (Strab.  xj,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambracian  bay.  Thuc.  i. 
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Ansa,  a  cily  in  Asia,  by  tbe  sea-eide 
er  against  the  isle  Samoa.  Thuc  iv. 
Anapus,  a  river  of  Acamania,  men- 
tioned bv  Tbucydides  (ii).  It  should  seem 
by  the  history  that  it  runneth  between 
Stratus  and (Eneias.  Iivy(xlii)mentioneth 
^r  thereabout  also  called  Feletanis:it 


1  island  not  far  from  Thera. 


Slrab.  X. 

Andania,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  tbe 
confines  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  Messen. 
Andbos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
,rab.  X.     Vide  Cyclades. 
At(TANDROg,acitTorTrDBS,  Herod,  v:  in 
the  hay  of  Adramyttium,  properly  ao  called, 
Strab.  liii:  under  mount  Ida,  Thuc  iii. 

ity  of  Bceotia,  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  Eubcea,  tbe  utmost  on 
that  shore  towards  Locris.    Strab.  ii. 

Antbehub,  a  territory  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Grestonia,  as  may  be  gathered 
out  of  Thuc  ii. 

Anthena,  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Cy- 
nuria,  Thuc.  v :  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Far- 
nethua.    Paua.  Cor. 

ANTicfHA,  a  city  of  Phocis  npon  the 
sea-side,  next  after  Crisaa  towards  Bieotia. 
Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  the  Melians  upon 
the  river  Spercheius.  Id. 

Antihohiun,  which  is  called  also  Rhi- 
DM  MoLTCHHicvH,  is  that  promontory 
which  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Achoia  called  lihium,  comptehendeth  the 
strait  of  the  Crisswan  Cor  CorinthianJ  bay, 
of  five  furlongs  breadth.  Strab.  viii.  It 
is  near  to  the  cily  Molycria,  Smb.  ix :  and 
to  the  east  of  it.  Id.  i. 

Aktissa,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  between  tbe 
proDionlory  of  Sigrium  and  the  <nty  Me- 
thymnx  Slrab.  xiii. 

Antitaneb,  a  nation  whom  Straho 
calleth  Alinlanes,and  pliceth  in  the  moan- 
tuna  of  Epirus.  Strab.  rii.  Apnienos  hath 
also  Atintanes:  and  livy  (xlv)  maketh 
ihem  aa  an  addition  to  the  fourth  part  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  division  of  that  kingdom 
by  Paulus  iCmilius.  So  that  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  Aiinlanes,  whom  Tbu- 
cydides calleth  Anlitanes,  and  numbereth 
amoogat  Epiroticol  nations,  ore  situate  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia. 

AorB.  a  river  of  Illyria.  After  Epidam- 
nus  (saith  Strabo,  describing  the  sea-coast 
towards  Epirus)  are  the  rivers  Apaus  and 
Aous.  Strab  vii.  Near  to  it  standeth  Apol- 
Ionia.  Ib.  Ptularoh  hath  Anius  instead  of 
it,  in  the  life  of  Cnsar.  In  this  river  it 
was  that  he  took  boat  to  cross  the  Ionian 
sen  unknown,  and  was   forced    back   by 
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W  turlongs  trom  the  sea.  btrab.  vii.  AU 
a  city  between  Therme  and  Amphipolii 
Itin.  Peutinfer;  Itin.  Antonini.  A  Chal 
cidic  city.  Athen.  viii. 

Apsus,  a  river  of  lUyris,  between  Epi 
damnus  and  Apollonia.    Strab.  vii. 

Abacthos,  a  river  of  Epirus,  rising  on 
of  the  hill  Stympha,  in  the  territory  of  th< 
Paroriei  (penidventure  the  same  with  Pa- 
raiuei),  and  running  by  the  city  of  Arobra^ 
cia  into  the  Ambracian  bay.  Strab.  viL 

Abaxus,  a  promontory  in  the  confines 
of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Strab.  viiL 

Arcadia,  a  region  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
the  middest  of  it;  bounded  with  Elis, 
Achaia,  Argolica,  and  Messenia.  Strab.  viiL 

Aroennum,  apromontory  of  Ery  thnea  in 
Asia,  lying  out  between  Alonnesus  and  the 
city  Erythne,  opposite  to  and  distant  60 
furlongs  from  Posideum  a  promontory  of 
Chius.  Strab.  xiv. 

Aroinusa,  are  three  islands  lying  near 
to  the  promontory  of  Cane  in  .£ol^,  op- 
posite to  Malea,  a  promontory  of  Lesbos. 
Strab.  xiii 

Abgilus,  a  city  by  the  sea-aide,  west 
of  the  river  Strvmon,  Herod,  vii :  not  far 
from  Amphipohs.  Thuc  iv. 

Argos,  Argolica. — Aroos  is  a  city  of 
Argeia,  much  celebrated  in  history :  it 
standeth  from  the  sea  40  furlongs.  Pans. 
Cor.  In  all  maps  that  I  have  yet  seen,  it 
is  placed  unreasonably  far  from  the  sea: 
but  it  appears  by  the  beginning  of  Herod, 
i,  where  he  speaketh  of  the  women  of 
Argos  that  came  down  to  the  sea-side  to 
the  ships  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  by 
Thuc.  ix,  where  he  relateth  that  the  Ar- 
gives  were  building  walls  to  reach  unto 
the  sea  from  their  city;  that  it  cannDt  be 


ATBsm,  HELLADoa  Hellas,  the  most 
reDowned  city  of  Greece,  situate  in  Attiis, 
about  40  furloDgg  from  Pdneui  and  the 
sea.  Strab.  ix.  Tbac.  ii. 

ATBoa,  B  Ikmoiu  mountun  in  the  Cher- 

*■£""  9E*-  Thnc.  iv.  And  bediming  at 
the  ditch  made  by  Xerxes  of  19  fDrlangs 
lenMh,  between  Aeanthns  and  the  >ea  op- 
poaite  to  Torone.   Hen>d.  vii. 

Atkix,  a  city  of  Thea«aly,  by  which 
Fenens  numath  Wbre  it  comes  toljariaBB. 
Strab.  ii. 

Attica,  a  funom  r^oa  of  Qreece, 
bounding  on  the  territory  of  H^ara,  on 
the  shore  over  aeunst  SsJamis,  Strab,  ii : 
and  on  the  lemMiy  uf  the  Bieotiuu  by 
sea  at  OropUB.  Id.  By  land,  at  Puuctntn, 
Thnc..:  at  (Enoe,  Id.  Ii;  atHyaia,  Id,ii. 

Auui,  a  Tillage  in  Bceotia,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  TvuiCT*,  by  the  sea^de,  30  fur- 
'omD^um.  Strab.  ix. 

a  place  near  the  sea-aide,  in  the 


"TJ. 


lolbe  isaueth  into  the  sea, 
where   betwsM)  Ame   of  Chalcidea 
Ai^Ius,    u   may    be    gathered    out   of 
Thuo.  iv. 

Aiics,  a  river  of  Haeedonia,  rising  it 
the  mountain  Scardus.  I'tolomy.  It  di- 
*ideth  Bottia  from  Mygdonia.  Uen>d,  vii 
It  fUlelh  into  the  bay  of  Therme,  batweei 
Therme  and  Pelta.  Strab,  Ep.  vii, 

Ajioxm,  a  city  of  Pera'bia,  Liv.  xliv. 

BCBHiDS,  a  mountain  of  Haeedonia. 
Herod,  riii.  At  ^e  foot  whereof  standeth 
the  city  BerHuea.  Strab,  Ep.  til 

Bbkrb<ea,  a  city  of  Macedonia  between 
Pydna,  froni  wbicli  it  is  distant  17  miles, 
and  TbessalonicB  or  Tberme,  (Vom  which 
it  isdistant  St  mites.  ItiD.AntPiL 

BiBALTU,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  near 
the  rirer  Strymon,  containing  the  city  of 
Argilus,  and  the  country  about  it  Herod. 

BisTONU,  ■  lake  in  Thncia,  close  by  the 
city  Dicaa.  Herod.  tiL 

BaA,  a  city  of  Laconia,  between  the 
promontories  of  Onugnathos  and  Males. 
Strab.  viiL  I>irectly  opposite  to  Cythera, 
in  the  utmost  part  of  the  bay  of  Bica, 
which  begins  at  Onugnathoa,  and  ends  U 
Malea.  The  territory  of  Bcea  joineth  to 
that  of  Epidanms  Limera.  Pans.  Lac. 

BisoTU,  a  region  of  Greece  between 
Attica  and  Phocis,  reaching  from  sea  to 
tea.  Strab.  ix. 

BoinM.acity  of  Doris,  Thoc.i.  Strab.  li. 

BoLBE,  a  lake  in  Mygdonia.  Thnc.  i. 
A  lakenotfarfroiQ  Olyntbus.  Herod.  niL 
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It  ia  called  Bolyceby  Atben,  tiii.  It  ^oeth 
out  into  the  sea  bv  Anion  and  Bromisons, 
which  are  two  placea  between  Ante  in 
Chalcidea,  and  Ampbipohs.  Thnc.  it. 

BoLiMOt,  a  place  in  Chios.  Thuc.  riii 

BovE,  a  town  of  the  .£tolians  towards 
the  Melian  bay.  Thnc.  iii, 

Bottia,  or  Botti,£a,  or  BoTTUie.  A 
region  of  Macedonia,  lying  to  the  sea,  di- 
vided from  Mygdonia  by  the  river  AkIus, 
id  from  Macedonia  by  the  confluent  of 
.e  rivers  Aliacmon  and  Lydina.  Herod. viL 

Bbahchidx.  a  town  where  there  was  a 
.  mple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Milesian  shore. 
Herod,  vii.  Between  the  promontory  of 
Posidenm,  and  the  city  Miletiis,  Strsb.  liv. 

BRArnon,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Prasin  and  Manution,  on  the  sea-side,  to- 
wards Eubua.  Strab.  ii. 

BRiLEsam,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  be- 
tweeo  Eleusia  and  Achamcp.  Thnc  ii. 

Bbomiscds.  a  town  near  the  sea,  between 
Acanthus  and  Argilns,  Thnc.  iv. 

BoiWBDS,  a  promontory  of  the  island 
Salamis,  lying  out  towards  Megara.  SchoL 
ad  Thuc  li. 

BupHRAs,amonnUin  of  Mettenia,  about 
Pylos.  Thnc.  iv. 

BtTKA,  a  city  of  Achaia,  between  Helice 
and  JE^TX,  distant  from  Helice  30  fiir- 
longs,  and  from  JE^m  72  furlongs.  Pans. 

BiEANTiirM,  caLed  now  Constantinople, 
situate  at  the  entTBooe  of  the  Bosphoms. 
Strab.  lii. 

Caicob,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  passing 
byPergamus,  fialleth  into  the  bay  of  Elsa, 
in.£olis,  between  KIsa  and  Pitane.   Strab. 

Calaubia,  bd  island  in  the  bay  of  Her- 

mione,lyingjnBt  before  Trrewn.  Btmkviii. 

CALUf ,  B  town  of  the  JRlo]iaiis,  lowaidH 
the  Melian  bay.  Tbnc.  iiu 

CALrooN.  a  city  of  the  jCtolians,  near 
the  sea,  upon  the  river  Evenns,  Strab.  t. 

Caxbvnii,  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
between  it  and  Penebia.  Ijv.  xlii.  xliv. 

CAHEllios,acity  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia. 
Herod,  i.  It  standeth  in  the  island  Rho- 
dus,  Strab,  xiv.  Thuc,  i-iiL 


longs,  and  as  much  team  Males,  a  promon- 
tory of  Lesbos  to  which  it  is  opposite. 
Strab.  liil 

CANAffritsA,  a  promontory  of  Pellene. 
Herod,  vii:  Strab.  Ep.  vii:  Ijv.  xlii'. 

Capharedb,  a  haven  oi  Eubtea,  on  the 
outMde,  not  far  from  Gera'slns,  Herod,  vii. 

Caivt^  s  city  of  Arcadia,  not  far  ttoOt 


n 


il 


Carpathds,  nn  island  in  that  sea,  which 
called  from  it  Mare  Carpathium,  hath  to 
the  north,  the  sea  called  Icarium ;  to  the 
south,  the  Egyptian  sea ;  to  the  west,  the 
Cretic  and  African  seas.  Strab.  x.  extrem. 

Carta,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  between 
Orchomenus  and  Pheneum,  in  the  confines 
of  both,  distant  from  Pheneum  60  furlongs. 
Paus.  Arc. 

Cartstus,  a  city  of  Euboea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Ocha.  Strab.  x.  Maratho, 
a  city  of  Attica,  is  equally  distant  from  it 
and  Athens.  Paus.  Att 

Casos,  an  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea, 
from  Carpathus  80  furlongs,  and  from 
Sammonium,  a  promontory  of  Crete,  250 ; 
in  quantity  80  mrlongs  about.  Strab.  x. 

Caststds,  a  haven  in  the  Chersonesus 
of  Erythrsea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Corycus.  Strab.  xiv. 

Caunus,  a  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rhodians,  by  the  rirer  Calbis. 
Strab.  xiv. 

Catstrus,  a  riTer  of  Asia,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Ephesus,  so  as  the  mouth  of  it 
is  the  haven  of  the  Ephesians.  Strab.  xiv. 
When  the  lonians  made  a  journey  against 
Sardes,  they  left  their  fleet  at  Coressus, 
and  then  went  up  by  the  rirer  Caystrus, 
and  then  over  the  mountain  Tmolus,  and 
so  to  Sardes.  Herod,  v. 

Cecropia,  a  region  of  Attica,  between 
the  hills  Pamethus  and  Brilessus.  Thuc  ii. 

Cecrtphaleia,  a  place  mentioned  in 
Thuc.  i.  Pliny  hath  the  island  Cecry- 
phalus  opposite  to  Epidaurus,  and  distant 
from  it  6  miles.  The  Scholiast  and  Steph- 
anus  put  it  in  the  west  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus falsely. 

Ceneum,  a  promontory  ofRMl»««^  *— ^ 
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CoAONU,  •  miritime  region  of  Epinis, 
beKinningU  the  monaUinH  oiled  Ceraunii, 
and  togetlier  with  Thesprotjg  Traching  at 
fir  IS  ^e  Ambnician  faa)r.  Stnb.  lU.  It 
u  diTided  from  ThesprotU  by  the  rirer 
Thjmi*.  Thac  L 

CBEimftDa,  a  small  river  of  Macedonia, 
which  riaing  in  Greatonia,  nuineth  into 
the  rirer  Axius.  Herod.  lii. 

CHEmEBiCM,  a  promonlory  of  Epima, 
betwean  the  island*  called  Sybola  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Acheron.  Strib.  vii. 
Tide  Acheron. 

Chelonat*,  a  promontory  of  Elis,  be- 
tween the  promoDlories  of  Araiiu  and 
IctfajB.  Strab.  viii. 

ChessonhebDb  aignlfieth  vi;/  portion  o( 
land  that  is  almost  environed  witb  the  sea: 
bat  for  the  most  part,  when  there  is  no 
ward  added  to  determine  the  signification, 
it  is  here  that  territory  of  Tbrace,  vhich 
ia  inclnded  with  these  three  seas,  Fropon- 
tis,  Hellespont,  and  the  Black  Bay,  Mulaa, 
Strab.  riL  ep.  In  the  isthmus  of  this 
Cheraonnesus  standeth  the  city  Cardia,  at 
the  aide  towards  theBUckBay,  andPactys 
on  tbe  port  towards  Propontis.  Herod.  tL 

Chios,  now  ca]!ed  Scio,  an  island  and 
city  of  ^e  lonians, Herod. i  :  distantfrom 
Leaboa  about  400  farlon^  and  900  fiir- 
lonn  in  circuit.  Strab.  liii. 

CBBDSia,  a  part  of  Mygdonia  so  called. 
Steph. 

CHaraoPouB,  a  vilUire  of  the  Chalce- 
doniana,inthemouthofPoDtua.  Strab.iii. 

CmoLlK,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cycladea.  It  lieth  west  of  Sicinua, 
FholegandroB,  and  Lagosa.  Strab.  x. 

CltiitHa,  a  city  of  Fhocis  in  the  Co- 
rinthian bay,  over  against  Sicyon,  Strab. 
ix  :  distant  mim  Delphi  60  furlongs :  fWim 
Delphi  to  Cirrha  runs  the  rirer  Flislus. 
It  IS  tbe  haren  or  town  of  shippng  for 
DelphL  It  confineth  npon  Locris.  Pan 
Phoc  He  maketh  it  the  same  wi' 
Crissa.    Vide  Crisaa. 

CiTABiDB,  a  mountain  of  Macei 
ioining  to  Olympus,  out  of  which  i 
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between  the  month  of  tbe  river  Caystrua 
and  the  city  of  Colophon,  Slrab.  xiv. 

CunaxESX,  an  Ionic  city  in  Lydia, 
Herod,  i:  situate  In  the  ChersonneBus  of 
Erythrssa,  confining  on  the  Erytbrvans, 
these  beiiu  within,  uie  CI azomemans with- 
out, the  Chersonneeus.  Between  Claio- 
menic  and  Teos,  across  the  isthmus  it  ia 
but  SO  furlongs  ;  but  round  about  by  sea, 
1000  furlongs.  Presently  without  the 
isthmus,  where  it  is  narrowest,  stands  Cta- 
Strab.  liii.  Before  it  lie  8  little 
islands.  Id.  liv. 

Ci.EiTon,   a  city  of  Arcadia,  between 
(ophis  and  Caphyi.  Polyb.  iv.     It  con- 
fineth on  the  territory  of  Pheneum,  to- 
wards tbe  easL  Paus.  Arc. 

Ci^BOtix,  acity  of  Argeia,  between  Ar^s 

and  Corinth,  confining  on  the  Phliasians. 

Paus.  Cor.    Also  a  city  in  the  territory 

where  mount  Atbos  standeth.  Herod.  liu 

Thuc.  iT. 

Cnehides,  a  promontory  of  Locris,  dis- 

nt  trom  Cynus,  the  haven  of  tbe  Opun- 

ins,  towards  ThennopyW,  SO  furlongs. 

Strab.  ii. 

Cxisuf,  a  city  of  tbe  Dorians  in  Asia, 
by  the  sea  called  Triopiiun.  Herod,  i.  On 
the  north  it  hath  the  Ccraunian  bay :  on 
the  south,  the  Rhodlan  sea.  Strab.  xiv. 

Colons,  an  upland  chy  of  Hellespont, 
in  the  territory  of  Lempsacus.  Strab.  xiii. 
Also  a  maritime  dty  of  Troas,  140  fur- 
(rom  Ilium  between  Hsmaiitus  and 


the  Persian  camp  under  Hardonius  lay 
about  Asopus  in  the  territory  of  Platna, 
the  army  of  the  Oreciana  that  were  en- 
camped at  tbe  foot  of  CithKron,  were 
oppodte  to  them.  Herod,  ix.  Platiea  is 
between  CiChieron  and  tbe  city  of  Thebes. 
Strab.  ii. 

CmDK,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 

Ci.aito8,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporades. 
Ex  Ortelii  tbesanro.  Also  a  city  belong, 
ing  to    the  Colophonians,    Paus.  Ach. 


LansBi 


Id.  I 


CoLONiDEB,  a  maritime  city  of  Mease- 
nia,  between  Asine  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pamisus,  distant  from  Asine  40  fur- 
longs. Pans.  Mes. 

Colophon,  an  Ionic  city  in  Lydia,  He- 
rod, i;  between  Ephesus  and  Lebedos! 
from  Lebedos  20  furlongs  i  from  Ephesus 
70  furlongs.  Strab.  xiv. 

C01.OPHONIOHDH  PORTCB,  a  haven  not 
far  from  Torone.  Thuc.  v. 

Copx  ET  Copiis  ijicca.  Copre  is  a 
city  of  Bteolia,  situate  on  the  north  pari 
of  tbe  lake  Copais.  Strab.  ix.  Pans.  Bieot. 

ConasaiE,  two  little  islands  on  tbe  west 
of  the  island  Patmos.  Strab.  x. 

CoRCTBA,  now  called  Corfu,  an  island 
over  against  Ejnrus,  whose  east  parts  are 
opposite  to  tbe  islands  called  Sybota,  and 
west  parts  to  the  haven  called  Oncbimus. 
Strab.  viL 

CoBEBsns,  a  town  of  the  territory  of 
Ephesus,  by  the  sea-side,  near  to  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  river  Caystros.  Herod  ». 

CoBlHTHus,  a  famous  city,  near  tbe 
isthmus  of  Peloponoesas. 

CoROHEta,  a  city  of  Bccolia,  upon  the 
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river  Cephisus,  where  it  entereth  into 'the 
lake  Copaifl,  and  not  far  from  the  hill 
Helicon.  Strab.  ix. 

CoRONTA,  a  city  of  Acamania.  Thuc.  iv. 

CoRTYTA,  a  town  near  the  sea  in  Laco- 
nift.  Thuc.  iv. 

CoRTcus,  a  mountain  in  the  Cherson- 
nesus  of  Erythrse,  between  Teos  and  £ry- 
thrse.  Strab.  xiii. 

CoRTPHASiuM,  a  promontory  of  Messe- 
nia,  distant  &om  Methone  100  furlongs: 
in  this  promontory  stood  the  fort  of  Pylua. 
Fans.  Mes. 

Cos,  an  island  with  a  city  in  it  of  the 
same  name.  It  belonged  to  the  Dorians 
of  Asia.  Herod.  L  Ciuled  Cos  Meropidis 
(Thuc.  viiL),  because  inhabited  of  old  by 
the  Meropians.  It  lyeth  in  the  Carpathian 
sea,  Strab.  x :  opposite  to  Termerium,  a 
promontory  of  the  Mindians.  Id.  xiv. 

Cranaon,  a  city  in  the  champaign  of 
Thessaly.  Strab.  ix.  The  same  may  be 
gathered  out  of  Liv.  xUL 

CRANn,apeopleof  Cephallenia.  Thucii. 
About  the  strait  of  that  island.    Strab.  x. 

Craterei,  a  haven  near  the  city  of 
Phoceea,  in  .^lis.  Thuc.  viii. 

Crenje,  t.  e.  the  Wells,  a  place  in  Acar- 
nania,  not  far  from  Argos.  'J'huc  iii. 

Creusa,  a  sea-town  of  Boeotia,  upon 
the  bay  of  Crissa,  belonging  to  the  city 
ThespisB.  Strab.  ix.  Pans.  Boeot. 

Crissa,  unde  sinus  .Crissaus,  a  sea- 
town  of  Phocis,  between  Cirrha  and  An- 
ticyra,  from  which  the  bay  of  Corinth  is 
caUed  also  the  Crissaean  bay.  Strab.  ix. 
This  bay  is  called  now  the  bay  of  Lepanto. 

Crtthota,  a  promontory  of  Acamania, 
lying  out  into  tne  sea,  between  the  city 
Alyzea,  and  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  Ache- 
lous.  Strab.  x. 

Croctlium,  a  town  in  ^tolia,  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Apodoti.  ThuciiL 

Crommton,  a  town  in  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  Thuc  iv.  Pans.  Cor. :  between 
Schcenus  and  the  rocks  called  Scironides, 
and  confineth  on  Megaris.  Strab.  viii 

Ctclades,  islands  in  the  JEgcan  sea, 
so  called,  for  that  they  lie  round  about 
the  island  Delos.  Their  number  and  or- 
der, according  to  Strabo,  is  this :  Helena, 
Ceos,  Cythnus,  Seriphus,  Melos,  Siphnus, 
Cimolis,  Prepesinthus,  Olearus,  Naxos, 
Pares,  Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenos,  Andros, 
Gyarus.  Strab.  x. 

CvLLEUTE,  a  sea-town  of  Elis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, belonging  to  the  city  of  Elis, 
and  where  their  shipping  lay,  60  furlongs 
distant  ^om  Arexus :  Strab. viii :  and  from 
Elis  120  furlong  Paus.  iL  Eliac.  Also  a 
mountain,  the  highest  in  Peloponnesus,  on 


the  oonfines  of  Arcadia  and  Aohaia,  near 
Pheneum.  Flans.  Arc 

CuMs,  a  city  of  .£olis,  on  the  sea-ooait, 
Herod,  i :  the  last  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
.£olis,  towards  Ionia,  as  may  be  gaUiered 
out  of  Strab.  xiii. 

Ctnos-sema,  a  promontory  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonnesus,  not  far  from  Abydos: 
Thuc  viii :  over  against  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhodius,  which  falleth  into  the  sea 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanum.    Strab. 

t  •  • 

Xlll. 

Ctnits,  a  town  of  Locris,  upon  the  sea 
towards  Euboea,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Opus,  distant  firom  the  promontory  Cne- 
mides  50  furlongs,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Opus.  Smb,  ix.  liv.  xxviiL 

Ctnuria,  a  territory  on  the  border  be- 
tween Argeia  and  Laoonia,  toward  the  sea- 
side, containing  the  cities  Thyrea  and 
Anthena.  Thuc  v.  Paus.  Cor. 

Cyphanta,  a  maritime  town  of  Laeo- 
nia,  distant  from  Zarex  on  one  aide  16 
fiirlongs,  from  Prasiie  on  the  other  200. 
Fans.  Lac 

Ctpsela,  a  castle  in  Parrhasia,  a  terri- 
tory of  Arcadia,  near  to  Sciritis  of  Laco- 
nia.  Thuc  v. 

Ctrrhus,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  not  far 
from  Fella.  Thuc  ii.  Cyrrhestas,  that  is, 
the  people  of  Cyrrhus  are  placed  there- 
abouts by  Pliny  (iv). 

Cytinium,  a  city  of  Doris  on  the  side 
of  Parnassus.  Thuc  iii :  Strab.  ix. 

Cythera,  an  island  opposite  to  Malea, 
a  promontory  of  Laconia,  and  distant  from 
it  40  furlongs:  Strab.  viii:  opposite  di- 
rectly to  the  city  Boea.  Pans.  Lac  In  it 
are  two  cities,  Cythera  and  Scandeia. 
Thuc.  iv.  Paus.  Lac 

Cythnus,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cydades. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

Cyzicus,  an  island  and  city  in  Propon- 
tis :  Strab.  xii :  distant  from  Zeleia,  wnidi 
is  a  city  near  the  sea  on  the  river  JSsepos, 
190  furlongs.  Id.  xiii. 

'  Dardanus  bt  Dardanvx. — ^Darda- 
Nus  is  a  city  on  the  sea-side,  from  Ab;|rdo8 
70  furlongs,  between  it  and  Rhoeteum. 
Strab.  xiiL  It  confineth  on  Abydos.  Herod, 
vii. — Dardanum  is  a  promontory  between 
Abydos  and  Dardanus.  Strab.  xiii 

Dascyus,  a  region  of  Bithynia,  lying 
upon  Propontis.  Ptolomy  ajid  Strabo 
mention  the  town  Daacycloe,  or  DascyHom, 
which  Strabo  saith  standeth  upon  the  lake 
Dascy litis,  by  the  river  Rhindacus.  Strab. 
xii.  It  was  a  province  subject  to  the  Per- 
sians in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  governed 
by  Megabates,  his  lieutenants  Thuc  L 


Dadlia,  >  eily  of  Phocu.  on  ih*  eut 
of  Delphi,  apon  the  river  Cephisaos,  and 
tt  (he  foot  of  Punuius.  Striib.  ix.  Fuu. 

Phnc 

Dbceleia,  ■  town  in  Attica,  in  the  waj 
between  Onipna  tad  Athens,  distant  &om 
Atheiu  120  turlon^  and  not  nmch  more 
froiD  Breotia.  Tbuc.  viL 

Deudh.  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  bj  the 
■ei-Bide  in  the  territory  of  Tmnigra :  Thuc 
if.  FauB.  BiEOt.:  opposite  to  Chalcis  of 
EubiEa.  Herod,  ri. 

Dblos,  wi  island,  and  in  it  a  city  with  a 
temple  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Tbiio.  iii. 
It  is  distant  from  Aadros  IS  miles,  aad  as 
many  from  MycoDns.  FUn.  iv. 

UiiiLFHi,  a  city  of  Phoois,  fimona  for 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It 
Btandeth  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  Pamasmu  ; 
Herod.  TJii :  on  (he  south  part  of  the  hill  ; 
Strab.  ii :  threescore  furlongs  trom  the 
ses.  Paiu.  Phoc 

Ublfbinium,  a  town  in  the  isle  Chios, 
not  far  from  the  city  Chios,  and  hy  the 
sea-side.  Thuc.  vilL 

Debcsi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

DiccA,  a  city  of  Thrace,  between  Ab- 
dent  and  Maroneo,  Herod,  vii. 

Dicrnni,  a  people  in  Mount  Athos. 
Thuc  liii 

Dion,  a  city,  and  in  it  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, standing  at  (he  sea-side,  at  the  fool 
of  Olympus.  Thuc.  ir.  Slrab.  Epit  rii. 
Also  a  city  in  Mount  Atbos.  Thuc.  ir. 

DoBEBns,  a  city  of  PKonia,  at  the  foot 
of  Cercin&  Thuc.  ii. 

Douche,  a  city  of  the  PerrhiehiaDi,  not 
Est  from  the  mountains  called  Camhnnii. 
liT.  lUv. 

DoLona,  ■  region  on  the  south  nde  of 
the  hill  PindoB,  on  the  nortii  of  the  An- 
philochians,  and  confiiung  on  I^thioUs  of 
Theaaaly.  Strab.  ix.  x. 

DoRiB,  a  repon  confining  on  the  Meli- 
ans,  and  with  a  narrow  comer  running  in 
between  them  and  Phocis.  Herod.  riiL  It 
Uelh  on  the  east  part  of  PamsHUS,  and 
dirideth  the  Locrians  called  OioUe,  from 
the  Locrians  called  Opuntians.  It  was 
called  Tetrapolit,  because  it  contuned 
these  four  cities,  Ericeus.  Boium,  Cyti- 
Biom,  and  Pindua.  Btrab.  ix.  TheDonans 
are  also  a  nation  in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side, 
joinins  to  Caria,  of  which  were  numbered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  and  the  cities  Cnidus  and  Halicar- 

DoMicvs  CaNPCs,  a  large  champaign 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Hebrns  in  Thrace, 
where  Xerxes  passing  on  towards  Greece, 
mastered  hii  mighty  army.  Ucrod.  vii. 
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DBABEKDa,B  dty  of  Edoiua,  beyond  the 
river  StrynoD.  Thuc  i. 

Drbcamcm,  ■  promontory  of  the  island 
Cos,  distant  from  the  city  Cos  200  fur- 
longs. Strah.  xiv. 

Drimthsa,  an  island  lying  before  Cla- 
zomeniB.  Thuc.  viii.  liv.  Kiiviil  Vide 
Cli 


Dboi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 
Dyhb,  a  city  of  Achata,  the  nearest  to 
the  contines  of  Elia.  Strah.  lui  Paua.  Ach. 

EcBTOADES,  islands  lying  in  and  out 
before  the  month  of  the  river  Acbelous. 
,  Hiuc.  iiL  Slrab.  x. 

Edonia,  a  region  of  Thrace,  lying  to 
the  river  Strj-man  and  the  sea;  it  had  in 
it  Amphipolii,  Drabescos,  and  other  cities : 
Thuc.  i :  by  wtiich  the  situation  thereof 
may  be  sufficiently  understood. 

EnwMENE,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  not  far 
I  from  Uoberui.  Thuc.  il  Plin.  iv. 
I  EiON,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river 
I  Strymon.  Herod,  vii.  In  the  mouth  of 
I  Strymon,  25  furlongs  from  Amphipolis. 
I  Thuc.  iv. 

I  Elsa,  a  sea- town  in  .£olis  belonging 
I  to  the  city  of  Pergamus,  distant  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river  Cucus  towsrds  loois, 
IS  ftuiongs;  and  from  Canie  100  furlouga. 
Strah.  liii. 

Elatkia,  a  city  of  Phods,  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  confining  on  the  I^ocrians. 
Strab.  ix.  Pans.  Phoc.  It  standeth  in  the 
straits  of  the  Phocean  mountains.  Id. 

El.EDTHERf,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Eleusis  and  Plalaa,  on  the  border  of  At- 
tica. Pans.  Atl.  Idem  Besot. 

Elbds.  a  city  of  ChersoDnesus  to  the 
north  of  Lemnos.  Herod,  vi. 

EI.ECBU,  a  sea-town  of  Atlica:  Strab. 
viii :  on  the  confines  of  Megarii.  Pans. 
Att. 

Eiis.  Elis  and  Messenia  are  two  re- 
gions that  take  up  the  west  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Klis  IS  bounded  on  ^e  north 
by  tbe  promontory  Araxus,  and  dirided 
from  Messenia  in  the  parts  towards  the 
sea,  b;  the  river  Neda.  Strab.  viii.  Elis, 
tbe  principal  city  thereof,  is  distant  from 
the  sea  130  fiirlongs,  and  from  Olympia 
almost  300.  Fans.  Eliac  extrem. 

Ellohbhcs,  a  (own  in  Neritnm  of  the 
territory  of  Leucadia.  Thuc  iii. 

ElyMIoTX,  Elimkia.— a  nation  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Ptokmy  plsoeth  on  the 
sea-side  upon  the  Ionian  gulf.— Livy  hath 
the  city  Elimeia  at  the  fool  of  the  moun- 
tains Cambunii,  and  by  the  liytr  Aliac- 

Embatos,  a  town  of  Erythrrea,  lliuc. 
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EPHE8U8,  an  Ionic  city  in  L^dia:  He- 
rod, i :  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Cais- 
tus,  on  the  side  towards  Mycale.  Strab. 
xiiL 

Ephtre,  a  city  of  Thesprotis,  upon  the 
river  Thyamis.  Strab.  vii  Thuc.  i.  Also 
a  city  of  Agreis.  Strab.  viL  x. 

£pii>ANNU8,  a  city  afterwards  called 
Dyrrachium,  now  Durazzo,  situate  on  the 
Ionian  g^lf,  amongst  the  Taulantii,  Illyri- 
nns,  Thuc.  i :  next  without  the  bay  called 
Khixicus.  Strab.  vii. 

^  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Argeia  by  the  sea- 
side, in  the  inmost  part  of  the  Saronian 
bay.  Strab.  viiL 

EpioAUBUS  LiNERA,  a  maritime  city  of 
Laconia,  in  the  bay  of  Argos,  300  furlongs 
from  the  promontory  of  Males.  Pans.  Lac. 

Erje,  a  city  in  Erythrssa,  between  Teos 
and  Casystus.  Strab.  xiiL 

Eresscs,  a  city  in  the  isle  Lesbos,  be- 
tween P^Trha  and  the  promontory  Sigrium. 
Strab.  xiii. 

Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  between 
Chalcis  and  Gerestus  :  Strab.  x  :  opposite 
to  Oropus  in  Attica.  Id.  ix. 

Erioon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  arising 
in  Ill3rris  and  falling  into  the  river  Axius. 
Liv.  xxxix.  Strab.  vii. 

Erineds,  a  city  of  Doris.  Thuc.  i : 
Strab.  ix.  Also  a  haven  in  the  territory  of 
Rhypes  in  Achaia.  Thuc  vii.  Pans.  Ach. 

Ertthbje,  an  Ionic  city.  Herod,  i. 
It  standeUi  in  the  midst  of  the  Cherson- 
nesus,  between  the  promontory  Argennum 
and  the  mountain  Mimas,  and  before  it  lie 
certain  islands  called  EUppL  Strab.  xiiL 
Also  a  town  in  the  confines  of  Attica,  not 
far  from  Platasa.  Thuc.  iii.  Herod,  ix. 
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IaUsl  liv.  xxxvi.  Gonniu  u  in  Ihe 
enlnuice  out  of  Maoedonia  tlirongb  the 
PeirhfebUiui  into  Theasaly .  Herod.  viL 

GorrvHiA,  &  dtf  of  Macedonu,  not  fu 
from  the  hill  Ceraae.  Thuo.  u. 

OmAHlcDB,  a  river  in  Hellespont,  riiinf 
in  Mount  Ida  near  unto  Scepsu,  and  fall- 
ing  iato  Propontis,  betveen  tha  city  Pri- 
«nu  and  the  month  of  the  rirer  .^epns. 

Greitonu,  ■  region  of  Hacedooia, 
joinii^ti]  Hjgdonia,  in  which  liielh  the 
river  Cfaedoros.  Herod.  nL 

Gtabub,  a  smalt  island,  one  of  the  Cf- 
oUdes.  Vide  C3'clades. 

Gthtoh,  a  citj  of  PerrhEebia,  at  the 
foot  of  Olympus  Sirab.  ii :  before  Gon- 
nu>  to  ancb  as  come  out  of  Hacedonia 
by  the  mouitaina  called  CanboniL  Liv. 

GlTKlDN,  a  ci^  of  Laconia,  the  bar- 
bonr  of  the  I^cedJemonian  Bhip[Hng,  be- 
tween Asine  and  Acrin  Strab.  viii :  dis- 
tant SI30  furlonga  from  the  promontory  of 
Tienaras.  Pans,  lac 

Haliu  Tbdcididi,  Hii.iTTii  Snu- 
BONI,  Haucb  PiusANis. — A  maritime 
town  of  Argei&,  in  the  ba;  of  Hermione  : 
Strab.  viii ;  between  Asine  and  Hermi- 
one,  250  furlongs  from  Asine.  Fuis.  Cor. 

Hauartub,  ftdty  of  Bawtiaiby  the  side 
of  the  lake  Copals,  towards  Helioon.  Strab. 
ix.  It  oontineth  on  the  territory  of  Thes- 
piffi.  Paus.  BceoL 

Haucarnasscs,  a  city  of  the  Dorians 
in  Asia.  Herod,  i.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
Ceraunian  bay.  Strab.  xir. 

Haunctb,  a  town  of  AttJca,  next  ftfter 
Phaleron,  towards  the  promontory  of  Su- 
ninm.  Stnb.  iz.  In  this  town  waa  Thu- 
cydidea  bom,  the  aulhar  of  (his  history. 

Hausarna,  a  town  in  the  island  Cos, 
near  unto  the  pronumtorr  of  lacter. 
Strab.  jdT. 

Hamaittds,  a  city  of  Troas,  under  the 
promontory  ofLectus.  Strab.  xiiL 

Haknatub,  a  citj'  in  the  continent,  over 
against  Methymna  of  Leabos.  Thnc  viii 

Harpaoiuk,  a  place  on  the  confines  of 
Priapua  and  Cyiicus.  Strab.  liiL 

HEnncB,  a  nver  of  Thrace,  falling  into 
the  sea  between  JEana  iiod  Donacos. 
Herod.  lii. 

Helena,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cfclades, 


Hauoo,  a  dty  of  Aehala,  on  the  sea- 
side between  .^fiiun  and  Bura,  distant 
from  jGgintn  40  rarlones.  Pans.  Ach. 

HsLoa,  a  Laconic  city,  by  the  side  of 
the  riier  Eurotas,  not  nr  from  the  sea : 
Strab.  riii:  distant  from  Oytbinnt  100 
furlongs,  and  &om  Acrin  30.    Puu.  Lac 

Hebxa,  a  dty  of  Arcadia,  in  the  con- 
Gnei  of  Blia,  npon  the  rirer  Alpfaeus. 
Polyb.  IT.  Pans.  Arc  It  confineth  on 
Megalopolis;  and  the  rirer  I^on  runneth 
within  15  furlongs  of  it  Fans.  Aro. 

HsnACLEiA,  a  city  of  the  Heliaas,  built 
by  the  I^cedsmoniuis,  within  the  strait 
of  ThermopyUe,  distant  fiom  it  40  fiir- 
loD)^  uid  from  the  sek  SO.  Thuc  iii. 
Strab.  ii.  Also  a  city  in  the  bay  of  lit- 
mus, between  Miletus  and  Fjirrha,  diaunt 
from  Pyrrha  100  furlongs.  Strab.  iIt. 
Also  a  city  of  Sintii,  a  people  of  Mace- 
donia, c^ed  Heracleiii  Sintica.  lir.  iIt. 

Hbuooke,  a  maritime  dty  in  Argia, 
between  Aaine  and  Tnssen.  Slrab.  riiL 
Fwis.  Cor.  From  it  is  named  the  bav  of 
Hermione,  wliich  hath  in  it  in  order  these 
three  cities :  Asine,  Hermione,  Trreien.  Id. 
But  Smbo  seemeth  to  make  the  bay  of 
HenuioDe  to  begin  at  the  promontory 
Scylbeuni,aml  to  end  at  Epidaurus.  Quscre. 

HEB>lu^  a  rirer  diTidine  .^^olis  from 
Ionia.  Strab.  liv.  It  runnem  through  tha 
plains  that  lie  before  the  city  Sardia,  and 
entereth  the  sea  by  Phocs*.  Herod,  i. 

Hbsbh,  the  people  of  ft  city  of  the  Locri 
Oiolffi.  Thuc  lii. 

Hb«tixa,  a  city  of  Ealxea,  not  far  from 
the  promontory  Ceneum.  Strab.  x.  The 
territory  of  mstirai  is  called  Hestiotis, 
and  is  over  against  Thessaly,  as  may  ip- 
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tha  people  of  a  tatf  of  the  Locri 
Osola.  Thuc  iiL 

Htamfous,  a  city  of  Fhods,  confining 
on  Abas,  •  city  of  tbe  Locriaos  of  Opus. 
^ua.Phoc 

Hvai^  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  confines 
of  PUtoiii.  Herod,  ix.  Thuc  iii.  Vide 
(Ejtoe,  AlsoatownofATgeia,onthe  con- 
fines of  T^ea,  in  the  way  between  TegM 
and  Argoa.  Paus.  Cor. 

Iabus,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia,  sitnals 
in  an  island  near  to  the  continent  i  Strab. 
xiv :  in  that  bay  which  on  the  side  to- 
wards Miletus  hath  Poudenm  for  bound, 
and  on  tbe  other  side  the  atj  Hindus. 
Polyb.  xri.  The  bay  is  called  Sinus  Bar- 
gileaticiis.  Id. 

Icarus,  or  Icabia,  an  island  on  tbe 
west  of  the  isle  Sanos  :  Strab.  x.  distant 
from  it  ID  furiongs.  Id.  xiv. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 


IcTHTS,  ft  promontory  of  Elis,  near  the 
eity  of  Fheia.  Thnc.  iL    Vide  Flieia. 

Icus,  an  island  lying  before  Magnesia. 
Strab.  ix. 

Ida,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  extending 
iVom  Lectos  and  the  places  on  the  Adra- 
mytdan  bay,  to  the  city  Zeleia  by  Pro- 
pontis.  Strab  xii 

Idacus,  a  place  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonnesus,  opposite  to  Abydos  and  Daida- 
nus.  Thnc.  viii 

iDOMENiB,  two  hill  tops  SO  Called,  be- 
tween Ambracia  and  Aigoe  Amphilochi- 
cmn.  Thuciii 

Ieltscs,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
between  Cameirus  and  the  city  of  Rhodes. 
Btrab.  xiv. 

luuM  BiYS  Troia,  a  famous  city  in 
Asia,  1 70  furlongs  from  Abydos,  standing 
iVom  the  sea  towards  the  mountain  Ida. 
Strab.  xiii. 

iMBROf,  an  island  not  far  from  the 
Thracian  Chersonnesus.  Thuc.  viii.  It  is 
distant  fix>m  Lemnos  22  miles,  and  firom 
the  isle  Samothraoe,  that  lieth  before  the 
river  Hebrus,  32  miles.  Flin.  ir, 

loLcus,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  the  Pegassean  bay,  not  fiur  from  Deme- 
trias.  Liv.  ir, 

^  Ionia,  a  region  inhabited  by  the  Gre- 
cians in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side,  reaching 
from  Posideum,  a  promomontory  of  Mile- 
tus, on  the  south,  to  Phociea  and  the 
moudi  of  the  river  Hermus  on  the  north. 
Strab.  xiv. 

Ionian  oulf.  The  Ionian  ?ulf,  or  the 
Ionian  sea,  is  the  utmost  part  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  beginning  at  the  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains. Strab.  vii. 

los,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 
equally  distant  firom  Therasia  and  Anaphe. 
Strab.  X. 

IPNEN8E0,  the  people  of  a  city  of  the 
Locri  Ozolse.  Thuc.  iii 

IsMARis,  a  lake  in  Thrace,  between 
Stryma  and  Maronea.  Herod,  vu. 

IjTONE,  a  hill  in  the  isle  Corcyra.  Thuc. 
iii 

Ithaca,  an  island  over  against  Cephalle- 
nia,  and  near  to  it  Strab.  x. 

Ithome,  a  hill  in  Messenia,  near  the 
ftea,  and  on  it  a  city,  which  was  afterward 
the  citadel  of  the  city  Messene,  that  was 
built  after  the  Feloponnesian  war  by 
S^Nuninondas.  Paus.  Mes. 

Laconia,  a  region  of  Peloponnesus,  con- 
fining on  Messenia,  Argeia,  and  Arcadia : 
Strab.  viii :  divided  from  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  of  Arcadia  by  the  river  Al> 
pheus.  raus.  Arc 


Lactbr,  the  most  southern  promontory 
of  the  isle  Cos.  Strab.  xiv. 

Lacsdanon,  the  head  city  of  Laconia, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Eurotas,  re- 
mote fitMn  the  sea,  beneath  the  mountain 
Taygetus.  Strab.  viiL  Polyb.  v. 

IjADB,  a  small  island  lying  before  the  city 
MUetus.  Herod.  vL  Thuc  viii.  Pans.  Att 

Ladon,  a  river  rising  in  the  territory  of 
Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  passing  by  the  border 
of  Hersea,  and  felling  into  the  river 
Peneus  in  Elis  near  to  Pylns.  Pans.  Arc 
etEliL 

Laousa,  an  island  on  the  west  of  the 
island  los.  Strab.  x. 

Lampsacus,  a  maritime  city  in  HeU«- 
pont,  fh>m  Abydos  towards  Propontis 
distant  170  furlongs.  Strab.  xiii. 

Laomcea,  a  town  of  the  territory  of 
Orestis  in  Arcadia.  Thnc  iv. 

Labissa,  a  city  of  Thessaljr,  on  the  river 
Peneus.  Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  Ttom, 
between  Achseum  and  Colonsc  Strab.  xiii 

Latmcs,  and  the  Bat  of  Latmus. — 
Latmus,  a  mountain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Latmus,  which  bay  bejpnneth  at 
Posideum  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and 
endeth  at  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  be- 
tween which  places,  by  the  shore,  it  is  200 
fiurlongs,  and  straight  over  but  30.  Strab. 
iv.  Latmus  is  also  an  island  in  those  parts, 
as  appeareth  by  Thuc  ii :  but  I  can  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  any  other  author. 

Lauriuh,  a  mountain  and  town  in 
Attica  not  fer  iVom  Sunium,  between 
Sunium  and  Athens.  Paus.  A^  The 
Athenians  had  silver  mines  in  this  moun- 
tain. Thuc.  Herod. 

L£jb;i,  a  nation  dwelling  on  the  river 
Strymon,  and  the  border  between  Thraoe 
and  Macedonia.  Thuc  ii. 

Lebedos,  an  Ionic  city  in  Lydia :  He- 
rod, i  :  situate  on  the  sea-side,  between 
Collophon  and  Teos,  distant  firom  each  120 
furlongs.  Strab.  xiv. 

Lechjeum,  a  haven  of  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Crisssean  or  Corinthian  bay.  Be- 
tween Lechsum  and  Cenchreise  is  con- 
tained the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Ptius.  Cor. 

Lectcts,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Troas, 
the  beginning  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium. 
Strab.  xiv. 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  sea, 
on  the  east  of  the  mountain  Athos,  so  as 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  falleth  some- 
times upon  it.  Plin.  iv.  Strab.  vii  Ep. 

Lepredm,  a  city  of  Elis,  40  furlongs 
from  the  sea :  Paus.  EL  ii :  on  the  eon- 
fines  of  Arcadia.  Thuc.  v. 

Leros,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
near  to  Patmos.  Strab.  x. 


.AsU,  dutant  from  Lemoot,  Tenedos,  md 
Chios,  ftlsuwt  HDilly  {  kai  thui  fiOO  fur- 
long frotn  the  farthest  of  them.  It  i«u:h- 
eth  in  l«ogth  between  Leotni  and  Cvue 
Geo  furloDgs,  and  u  in  comlMua  1100  taz- 
iangn.  Stnb.  liii. 

Ledcis,  a  peoiniula,  distant  from  Ac- 
ijum  340  fuclanes :  Strab.  i :  nnw  an 
island,  and  calledSanta  Maura. 


Ledctiu,  a  town  in  BiMlia,  between 
Platm  and  The^m.  Strab.  ii.  Aims  a 
town  of  Laconia  in  the  Mewenian  bay, 
between  Thurides  ud  Cwdsmjle,  distant 
from  Cardunjle  60  fiirlongs,  and  &om 
TsEuanu  340.  Strab.  TiiL  Pans.  Lac 

Leccinha,  the  mrat  easier 
of  the  isle  Corcyra,  oppoula 
aHed  Sybota.  Strab.  iii 

Ialma,  a  dt;  of  Fhods,  distant  from 
Delplii  by  ParnasMia  180  furlongs.  Fans. 

LdMKMA,  a  cit;  on  the  confines  of 
Agrcia,  on  the  west  to  the  river  Achelons, 
as  maj  be  gathered  oat  of  Thuc.  iiL 

LiNDii,  a  city  of  the  island  Bhodca, 
utuate  on  the  ri^t  hand  to  them  that  aaU 
fromthedtjr  of  BhodesBoqIhward.  Strab. 

LiBiiTt,  a  small  riTer  of  Thnce,  between 
Uesembria  and  Stryma.  Herod,  vii. 

LocBl,  ■  nation  of  Greece,  whereof  .  . 
part,  called  Locri  On>ls,  inhabit  on  the 
weal  of  Parnassus,  and  confine  od  JCtolia  i 
Strab.  ix :  and  the  other  part,  called 
Locri  Opnnlii,  are  divided  from  the  Oiols 
by  the  monntaiiu  Pamatsui  and  the  re- 
gion of  Doris.  Id.  ix.  Part  of  the  Opun- 
tians  are  called  Epicnemides,  for  that  they 
dwell  near  the  promootory  called  Cne- 

LOBYKA,  a  city  in  the  opposile  conti- 
nent to  Rhodea,  between  Cnidus  and 
Physcus,  where  the  shore  beginnetfa  to 
turn  northward  :  Strab.  xiv  :  diitaat  SO 
■niloi  Irum  Rhodes.  Liv.  xlv. 

Lycauh,  a  mountaiD  in  Arcadia,  near 
to  the  oonGnea  of  Laconis  and  Hegalopolis, 
Pans.  Arc :  not  It  from    Tegea.  Slrab. 

LrcMlDDS,  a  d^  of  IllTris,  on  the  con> 
fines  of  Macedolue,  in  the  Ignadan  way 
that  leadelh  from  Apollonia  to  Thettoe. 
Strab.  viL 

Ltdiub,  a  river  of  Micedonie.  Lydiue 
and  AliacmoD  meeting  in  one,  divide  Bot- 
tisa  IVdiu  Uacedonic  Herod.  viL 

LvHcui,  a  region  and  city  of  the  upper 
Uscedonia:  the  people  are  called  Lyn- 
cheali  by  Thncydides  (iv),  and  placed  by 
SUabo  in  the  way  between  Ii^Hdamnoa  and 


MtcwDotm,  a  bmous  kingdom,  bor- 
dered with  Tbntda,  Epirus,  Llyris,  and 
Thessaly. 

MlDTTUS,  a  dty  in  the  Tfaradan  C!her- 
sonneaua.  Between  Bestos  and  Hadytus 
is  the  ahorteat  cut  over  the  Helleapont,  of 
not  above  7  furlongs.  Herod,  vii. 

KLB4HDBR,  a  river  of  Caria;  the  month 
of  it  is  53  furlongs  fVom  Pyrrha,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Latmian  bay.  Strab.  ziv. 

Umol,  a  people  of  Thrace,  bordering  o> 
Macedonie.  FtJlyb.  Thuc  ii. 

UsNAUA,  a  terrrilory  of  Amadia,  be- 
longing to  the  dty  UnnaliiB,  whidi  dty  is 
about  70  furlongs  from  Megalopolis.  Paus. 

SlAotiEeu,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  the  ter- 
ritory whereof  eilendech  from  Uie  moun- 
tain Ossa  and  the  lake  Bcebeii  to  the 
mountain  Pelion.  Stnb.  ii.  Before  the 
continent  of  Magneda  lieth  the  island 
Scvathus.  Herod.  viL  Also  a  dty  of  Ionia 
called  Migneaia  on  Maeander,  above  the 
dty  of  Myna,  Strab.  liv. 

MU.E1.  a  promontory  of  lAconia,  be- 
tween which  and  TBnsnu  ii  compre . 
hendedtheLaconianbay.  Strab. viii.  Also 
the  most  southern  promontory  of  Leiboa, 
opposite  to  Cans.  Strab.  liii. 

M  ANTtNElA,  a  du  of  Arcadia,  oonfining 
on  Argeia,  Tegea,  Methydrium,andOrcho- 
menus.  Pans.  Arc. 

Marathoh,  a  town  in  Attica,  over 
againstEretriaofEubaa:  Herod,  ri:  be- 
tween Hhsmnus  and  Branron,  Strab.  ix: 
equally  distant  from  Athens  and  from 
Canstua  in  Eobcea.  Paus.  Alt 

MABtTBDBit,  an  island  lying  before 
ClaiomeaK.  Thuc  viiL    Vide  Cluomen>. 

MiHoKBA,  a  dty  of  Thrace,  Iving  to 
the  JEgma  sea.  Xerxes,  after  he  oad 
passed  the  river  Ijssus,  went  on  toward 
Greece  by  these  dties,  Maronea,  IMcsga, 
Abdera,  &c.  Herod.  viL 

MectberNji,  ..   ■ .   .1. 


the  dty  Olynthns.  Btnb.  EpL  vu. 
fleet  of  Xerxes  beingoome  about  Ampelna, 
(this  ia  a  promontory  near  Toraoe),  passed 
by  those  dttea,  Torone,  Galepsos,  Sermyla, 
Mecybema,  &c  Herod  vii. 

AUDEON,  a  dty  of  Amphilochia,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Acheloue.  The  army  of 
the  Feloponneaiuis  having  passed  the  nver 
Achelons,  out  of  .^tolia,  went  on  into 
Agrmia  by  these  dties  in  order,  Fhytia, 
Hedeon,  utd  Umnea.  Thuc  iii. 

Meoauuvlu,  ■  dty  of  Arcadia,  built 
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Chios,  oTer against  the  islePsyra.  Strab^v. 

Mexjenses  and  the  Meliam  Bat. — 
The  Meiienses  are  next  to  Thessaly 
southward.  Strab.  riil — The  Meuan  Bat 
beginneth  at  the  promontory  Cnemides. 
Id  ix. 

Melitta,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
river  Enipeus,  Strab.  ix:  between  Fhar- 
salus  and  Heracleia.  Thuc.  iv. 

Melos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyclades:  distant  from  the  promon- 
tonr  Scyllsum  700  furlongs.  Strab.  x. 

ifENDE,  a  city  in  the  Chersonnesus  of 
Fallene,  Herod,  vii :  between  Aphry tis  and 
Scione.  Strab.  Epit.  vii. 

Messembria,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
near  Doriscus,  the  last  on  tne  shore  of 
Doriscus  towards  the  west  Herod,  vii. 

Messenia,  a  region  ou  the  west  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  confining  on  Elis,  Arcadia, 
and  Laconia,  divided  from  Elis  on  the 
parts  to  the  sea,  by  the  river  Neda,  and 
confining  with  Laconia  at  Thurides.  Strab. 
viii.  Paus.  Mess.  Of  the  Messian  bay, 
the  first  town  is  Asine,  the  last  Thurides. 
Id.  viiL  The  city  of  Messina  was  built 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  Enami- 
nondas,  under  the  hill  Ithome.  Paus.  Mess. 
Vide  Ithome. 

Methone,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  40  fur- 
long from  Pydna.  Strab.  Epit  viL  Also 
a  city  in  Argia,  between  Epidaurus  and 
Trcnsen,  Stab,  viii  situate  in  a  Cherson- 
nesus,  belonging  to  the  Trcraenians.  Pans. 
Cor.  Strabo  calleth  it  Methana.  Also  a 
maritime  city  of  Messenia,  between  the 
promontories  Coryphasium  and  Acritas. 
Strab.  viii.  Paus.  Cor.  Pausanius  calleth 
it  Mothone.     It  is  now  called  Modeno. 
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b»7,   next  after  TemenialD,  lowirds  tlie 

promanlory  Scyllsum.  Stnb.  viii. 

NaxoR,  id  iskni),  one  of  the  Cycladcs. 
Vide  Cylttdes. 

Nkda,  a  river  of  Peloponncaiu,  rising 
in  the  mountain  Lyceum:  FauB.  Arc- 
•nd  pissing  throueh  Measenia.  Id.  Meaa. 
It  divideth  the  mBntiiae  puts  of  Elis  and 
Measenia.  8tnb.  liii 

Nem^I,  ■  forest  and  town :  the  forest 
between  Cleonie  and  Fhlins  :  Btntb.  liii; 
the  town  between  Cleome  and  Argos. 
Pans.  Cor. 

Neritith,  the  Chenannesaa  of  Leucas, 
rince  cut  off  and  made  an  island  by  the 
CorinthiuiB.  Strab,  i. 

NeRTDs,  a  river  uf  Thnce,  that  KOe'h 
out  into  the  sea,  near  to  the  city  Ahdcra : 
Herod,  vii :  on  the  west  side  of  Abdero. 
Strab.  Ep.  vii. 

NiasA,  the  haven-town  to  the  city  of 
M^;aTa.  Pegse  and  Nirieu  comprehi^nd 
the  isthmus,  and  arc  distant  from  eacli 
other  120  furlongs.  Strab.  viii.  On  the 
east  of  the  island  Minoo.  Id.  ii. 

NlSYHA,  im  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
60  furlongs  from  the  isle  Cos,  and  a»  many 
from  the  isle  Telos :  in  compass  80  fur- 
longs. Strab.  X. 


place  in  the  isle  Chios,  betwet^n  the  pro- 
montory Melens  and  the  haven  Phane; 
distant  {mm  tiie  dty  Chios  by  land  60  ftir- 
laoa,  by  sea  300.  Strab.  xlv. 

SvurBBOH,  a  promonloiy  of  Mount 
Athoa,  towards  the  bay  of  Smgua.  Strab. 


OcHE,  a  mountain,  the  greatest  of  Eu- 
bcea,  near  to  the  city  Carystus.  Strab.  x. 

OiMtHANTi,  apeople  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mountain  Pangvum.  Herod,  vii. 

OottTHS,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Thuc.  ii. 

OiANTUGl,  a  moridme  city  of  the  Ixwri 
Ouilie  :  Paus.  Fhoc :  over  against  JE^n 
of  Achaia.  Polyb.  iv. 

(Eneiaii,  a  city  of  Acamania,  hy  th< 
sea-side,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
Araxus,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  confining 
on  .£talia:  Potyb.  iv :  on  the  east  si' 
of  the  river  Achelous,  at  the  niotttb  of 
Strab.  I. 

(Eneon,  a  city  of  the  Locri  OxoIip,  n 
fn  from  Naupactus,  as  may  he  gathered 
out  of  Thnc  uL 

U^oE,  a  town  an  liie  border  of  Attica, 
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towards  Bceotijt.  Thuc  ii.  (Enoe  and 
Uyaitt,  tbe  last  of  the  towns  of  Attica, 
towards  Bccotia,  on  that  part  which  ia 
remotpst  from  Chalcis  and  Eobm.  Her.  r. 

(Endphtta.  a  place  in  Bieotia:   Thnc^ 

:  but  vrheruubuuts,  I  cannot  find. 

(Ehcssa,  certain  islands  upon  Iho  coast 
of  Chios.  Herod,  i.  Thuc  iii. 

(Eta,  a  mountain  near  ThermopylK, 
That  part  which  is  near  Thennopylip,  for 
about  20  furlongs,  is  properly  callM  CKts  : 
though  the  uhoTe  tract  from  Thermopylie, 
as  for  u  the  bay  of  Ambraaa,  be  com- 
monly also  callod  (Ela.  Strab.  ii. 

CEzTME,  a  city  of  the  Eidotdans  :  Thuc 
i»  .  beyond  the  river  Strymon,  and  by  the 
sea-side,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Oi.eAR[is,  an  island,  one  of  UieCyclBdea. 
Vide  CyeisdoB. 

OLENra.  a  eity  of  Achaia,  between  Fa- 
trm  and  Dyme  at  the  mouth  of  Che  rive 


.  I'ai 


.  Acb. 


Olpjg,  a  castle  by  the  side  of  the  bay  of 
Ambracia,  near  to  Argos  Amphilochicum. 
Thuc  ill. 

Olpe,  a  cily  of  the  Locri  Oiols  ;  Thuc 
Iii :  but  whereabouts  1  itnow  not. 

Olophixus,  a  cily  in  Mount  Athoa. 
Herod.  viL 

Dlympia.  a  place  in  Elis,  with  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  upon  the  side  of  the 
river  Alpheus,  disUmt  from  the  aea  80 
furlongs.  Strab.  viil 

Olympus,  ■  mountain,  which  is  the 
bound  of  Theawly  on  the  north,  and  of 
Macedonia  on  the  south.  Between  it  and 
the  mountain  Ossa,  in  a  narrow  valley-, 
runneth  the  river  Peaeus.  Herod,  vii. 
Pans.  El.  ii. 

Olintbus,  a  city  of  the  Bottiaiana 
driven  Out  of  Bottiieaby  the  Macedoniiins. 
Herod.  viiL  Tliu  Bottuvans  driven  out  of 
Botlitea  seated  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cholcideana  towards  Thrace.  Thuc 
ii.  OlynthuB  atandeth  somewhat  remolo 
from  the  sea,  and  about  SO  furlongs  from 
PotidBO.  Id.  ii.  Mecyberna, which  stond- 
eth  on  the  bay  of  Torone,  served  them  for 
the  place  of  shipping.  Strab.  Ep.  vii. 


bay  of  BiEa.  I'aiis.  Lac. 

Uphionei,  a  people  of  .lEtolia,  toward 
the  Melian  gulf.  Thuc  iii. 

Ofdb.  the  chief  city  of  the  Locri  Opnntii, 
distsnl  from  the  sea  15  furlongs,  opposite 
lEdepsa  in  Eulxea.  Strab.  ix. 

Ohchoneni^?,  a  city  of  Bnwlia,  confin- 
ing on  Phoci»,  through  the  territory 
whereof  the  river  Cephissus  passetb  from 
into  the  lakeCopias,  Strab.  ix.: 
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Pans.  BoBOt  Also  a  city  of  Arcadia,  oon- 
fining  on  Mantineia  and  Fheneum.  Patu. 
Arc. 

Orestis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  con- 
fining on  Epirus :  Thnc.  ii :  not  far  from 
Eljmcea.  Liv.  xxxL 

Orebtiun,  or  Orestasium,  a  city  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  way  between  Sparta  and 
the  isthmus :  Herod,  ix :  and  between 
Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  Pans.  Arc. 

Oreus,  a  city  of  tne  Hestieans,  in  Eu- 
bcea :  Thuc.  L  Strab.  ix :  not  far  from 
the  promontory  of  Cenea:  Id.  ix.  'Ihe 
first  city  of  Euboea  on  the  leffc  hand  to 
them  tliat  come  from  the  bay  of  Deme- 
trias,  or  Pagassean  bay,  toward  Chalcis 
lav.  IX. 

Ornea,  a  city  of  Argeia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Phliasian  and  Sicyonian  territories. 
Pans.  Cor. 

Orobia,  a  city  of  Euboea,  not  far  from 
.£^.  Strab.  ix. 

Oropus,  a  maritime  town  in  Attica,  to- 
wards Euboea,  and  opposite  to  Eretria. 
Strab.  ix.  It  is  distant  from  Eretria  60 
furlongs.  Thuc  iriiL 

Obsa,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly.  Between 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
runneth  the  river  Peneus.  Herod.  viL 

Othrts,  a  mountain  bounding  Thessaly 
on  the  south.  Herod.  viL  It  hath  on  the 
north  side  the  Phthiotse,  but  reacheth  also 
to  the  Dolopians.  Strab.  ix. 

Pactolus,  a  river  of  Asia  the  less,  ris- 
ing in  the  mountain  Tmolus,  and  falling 
into  the  river  Hermus.  Strab.  xiii.  It 
runneth  through  the  market-place  of  Sar- 
des.  Her.  v. 

Pactya,  a  city  standing  in  the  isthmus 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonnesus,  towards 
Propontis.  Herod,  vi 

PfONiA,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  reach- 
ing on  one  side  to  the  river  Strymon: 
Herod,  v:  on  the  other  side  to  the  river 
Axius.  Pans.  £1.  i.  princip. 

Pai£,  a  city  of^  Cephallenia,  in  the 
narrow  part  thereof,  near  to  the  bay. 
Strab.  X. 

Paltre,  a  maritime  city  of  Acamania, 
between  Leucas  and  Alvzea.  Strab.  x. 

Pamissus,  a  river  or  Messenia,  rising 
between  Thurium  and  Arcadia,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  the  Mes- 
senian  bay.  Strab.  viii 

Panactum,  a  town  in  Attica,  on  the 
confines  of  Boeotia.  Thuc.  v. 

Panjki,  a  people  of  Thrace.  Thuc  ii. 

Pano^buh,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  above 
the  region  called  the  Pierian  bay.  Thucii. 
Vide  Pierian  bay. 


Paxopeus,  the  same  with  Pluuiotifl 
Vide  Phanotis. 

Panorhus,  a  haven  of  Achaia,  near  to 
Rhium :  Thuc  ii :  opposite  to  Nanpactns: 
Polyb.  iv:  distant  m>m  Rhium  within 
the  Crissaean  bay  15  furlongs.  Strah.  ix. 
Also  a  town  in  the  territory  of  liGletas. 
Thuc.  viii. 

Parasia,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Thuc.  L 
Whereabouts  in  Thessaly,  I  find  not. 

Parauai,  a  nation  of  Epirus,  near  to 
the  Molossians.  Thuo.  ii.  Plat  Gnec 
qusest.  xiii.  xxvi. 

Paricn,  a  maritime  city  of  Hellespont, 
between  Lampsacus  and  Priapos.  Strab. 

•  •  • 

XllL 

Parnassus,  a  mountain,  on  whose  west 
part  are  the  Locri  Oxols :  east  part,  the 
PhoBceans  and  Dorians:  and  wmch  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  mountains  that  run  along 
from  Thermopyls  to  thcT  Ambracian  bay, 
and  meeteth  with  them  at  a  right  nnpe, 
Strab.  ix. 

Parnethus,  a  hill  in  Peloponnesus, 
wherein  are  the  bounds  of  Argeia,  Tee^ 
and  Laconia.  Pans,  in  Cor.  AJao  a  hifi  in 
Attica.  Thuc.  ii 

Paros,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cydades. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

Parrhasia,  a  city  and  territOTj  of  Ar- 
cadia, bordering  upon  Laconia.  Time  v. 

Pathos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
on  the  west  of  Icarus.  Strab.  x. 

PATRiE,  a  maritime  dty  of  Achaia,  dis- 
tant from  Rhium  50  furlongs,  from  de- 
nus  80  furlongs.  Paus.  Ach.  Strab.  vii. 

Peojb,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Megaris,  Paus.  Ach.  Peg^se  and  Nissa 
comprehend  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
Strab.  viii. 

Peoa&£a,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
Pegassan  bay.  Herod.  viL 

Peiraice,  a  small  territory  on  the  con- 
fines of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  near  to  Oropus. 
Thuc  ii. 

Pelasoiotis.  a  region  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Estiotis  and  uie  territory  of  Mag- 
nesia. Strab.  ix. 

Pele,  an  island  lying  before  Claio- 
menae.  Thuc.  viii.    Vide  Clasomenc 

Pelion,  a  mountain  in  the  territory  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  joined  to  the  moun- 
tain Ossa.  Herod,  vu. 

Peixa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  wherein 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  It  standeth 
in  a  lake  between  the  rivers  Axius  and 
Lydius.  Strab.  Ep.  vii 

Pelleme,  a  dty  of  Achaia,  confining  on 
Sicyonia  and  Pheneum,  distant  &om  the 
sea  60  ftirlongs,  and  from  MginsB  120 
furlongSi.  Paus.  Ach.   Also  a  peninsula  of 


Haeedonu,  between  the  bar  of  Torone  uid 
the  b»y  of  Th«rme.  Herod,  vij.   Thuc  iv, 

PBliAaoNU,  a  re^oD  of  Maoedonu,  to- 
mrd  nlTTis.  lir.  xlr. 

PBLOPOHiTEauB,  th»t  ftK  of  Greece 
within  (he  Ulhrnnl  of  Corinth,  now  called 

Pbhedi,  a  riyer  of  Thessalv,  ririog  in 
the  monntain  Findos,  near  to  Macedonia: 
Smb.  Tii:  running  b^  I«riau,  and 
tbence  throaeh  Tempe  into  the  sea  Id.  ii. 
It  divideth  Ossa  from  Olympna  with  a 
narrow  rallej,  and  receireth  into  il  the 
riverB  Apidanns,  Enipena,  and  othen.  He- 
rod. TiL  Also  a  riTer  of  Peloponnesus, 
botween  the  promoatorj  Chelonata  and 
the  town  CyHene.  Strab.  riiL 

Peparethtb,  an  island  that  lieth  before 


MuTiesi 
Feno 


FenoANDB,  a  citj  of  the  !Heriaiis  of 
Thrace,  under  the  monntain  Pongieiun. 
Herod,  viL  Also  an  .£otic  citj,  1 30  fur- 
long from  the  sea,  hj  the  dde  of  the  rirer 
Caicus.  Strab.  liii. 

Periwthdb,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  aide  of  Proponds. 

FBaHasBi,  a  people  of  Tfaeasa]}-  that 
inhalrit  the  mountainous  country  about 
Olympus,  from  the  city  AtraT  as  Rtr  as 
to  Tempe,  and  the  city  Gyrton.  Strab. 
ix.  Out  of  Macedonia  into  Thessaly 
there  lieth  a  way  through  the  Perrh»bi 
by  the  cdty  Gonnns.  Herod,  rii. 

Petuja,  a  promontory  of  £ubcra, 
aftainst  which  lie  the  islands  called  also 
Peialiffi,  opposite  to  the  promoulory  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  Strab.  i. 

Feactom,  a  city  of  Theuaty,  between 
FharBalua  and  Kon.  Thuc  ir. 

Pmaoreb. — Phagbeb  in  Thneydides, 
NlPBAOKEB  in  Herodotni,  a  city  of  the 
Kerians,  between  Pangnnm  and  the  sea. 
Thuc  ii.  Herod.  TiL 

Pbalebon,  a  maritime  town  of  Attica, 
between  PeirBus  and  Halimus.  Sffah.  viii. 
It  was  heretofore  the  haven  of  Athens, 
Palis.  Att :  distant  from  Athens  30  for- 
kmt^  Id.  Arc 

Pbavx.  a  haven  in  the  isle  Chios,  Liry 
zliv  :  between  the  promonuwy  Posideom 
and  the  shore  called  Natium.  Strab.  xir. 

Phahottb,  a  rity  of  Phoois,  upon  the 
rirer  Cephissua,  Strab.  ix:  the  same  with 
Panopeus,  distant  30  furlongs  from  Chaa- 
■    ■    "      ■  L.  Paus.  Phoc. 


Phaum,  a  city  in  the  Messeniau  hay, 
neit  alter  Cardamylo,  westward :  Strab. 
¥iii:  aboTe  it,  within  the  land. 


■a  and  Anthea,  SO  furlongs  distant  from 
it.  Pans.  Lac  Also  a  city  m  Achaia,  upon 
the  rirer  Peims,  distant  from  Paine  190 
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ftirlongs,  from  the  sea,  TO  furlimga.  Pans. 
Ach. 

PHAB8SLVB,  t  dty  of  Thossaly,  by  the 
river  Apidanus.  Strab.  riE 

PHARTniTB. — Phabibds  to  PColomy, 
bnt  in  liry  Baphtbds,  a  rirer  of  Hace- 
donia,  falling  into  th«  sea  near  to  the  city. 
DioD.  lit. 

Pbeia,  a  dty  of  Elis,  between  the 
month  of  the  river  Alpheus  and  the  pro- 
montory Icthys.  Strab.  viiL 

Pheneo,  a  ci^  of  Arcadia,  confiniog 
on  Pellene  and  Mprw,  citieB  of  Achua, 
and  on  S^mphalus,  Nonacris,  and  Cleitor, 
dties  of  Arcadia.  Fans.  Arc. 

Pherjk,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
lake  Btebeis.  and  confining  on  Pelion  and 
the  territory  of  Haniesia.  Strab.  ii. 

Fbilb,  a  town  a£  Attica,  confining  on 
Taoagra  of  BceolJa.  Strab.  ii. 

PaucB,  a  dty  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Asopus  in  Achaia.  the  territory 
wbereof  is  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a  circle 
with  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  Cleone,  and 
StymphaliiB.  Strab.  viii. 

Fhoc^a,  an  Ionic  city  in  Lydia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hermes,  Herod,  i  :  the 
bound  of  Ionia  that  way.  Strab.  liv. 

PHOCii,  a  r^on  of  Greece,  between 
the  Locri  Oiols  and  Bisolia.  j^Ua, 
Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  lie  parallel  one  to 
another.  The  Phocsana  inhabit  the  east 
nde  of  Parnassus,  SCrab.  ii ;  and  extend 
by  the  sea-aide  from  Cirrha  to  Anticyra, 
l4uB.  Fhoc 

FHOincra  portus,  a  haven  in  Mes- 
senia,  near  the  promontory  Acrilaa,  be- 
tween it  and  the  city  Methone.  Faus. 
Mess.  AJso  a  haven  in  the  peniasals 
EWthrsa,  ander  the  hill  Mimas.  ThucviiL 

pHoi/OaANDRoa,  an  island  to  the  west 
of  the  island  los.  Strab.  x. 

FHBTaii,apIaceinAttica,neBrAcham«, 
Thuc.  ii. 

Pbtoai^a,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
confines  of  Messenia,  Falyb.  iv :  npon  the 
river  Lvmax,  which  fidleth  into  the  river 
Nedo.  Paus.  Arc 

Paraccrs,  a  castle  not  far  from  Leprenm 
in  Elis.  Thoc  r, 

Phtsca,  a  dty  of  Macedonia.  Thuc  iL 
Ptotomy  placeth  it  t^ut  the  rirer  Cheda- 
rus.  not  lar  from  the  river  Alius. 

Phtscus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Loryma  and  Caiinuo,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.  Strab.  liv. 

Phttia,  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Acheloua,  not  &r  out  of  the  way 
from  Stratus  into  Agneis,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered out  of  Thuc.  liL 

Piebia,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia, 
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on  the  other  nde  the  conflu' 
entofthGiircr^jdiuiuidAlucmoa,  where 
heipne  BottUM,  ■ocording  to  Herod. ' " 

PlERlUB  sutut.  ■  tnct  of  Uod  between 
the  mountun  Puignum  uid  the  sea,  in 
which  alandetb  the  city  Fhigrea.  Thuc 
iL  Fergunus  and  Niphagrea,  towns  of  the 
Fierians,  under  the  hill  P>n|reDnni,  oi  '' 
we»t  of  the  river  NeBtuB,  Herod.  liL 

Pumas,  ■  mountaiD  bounding  Thesuly 
on  the  west.  Herod,  vii.  It  hath  on  the 
south  the  Dolopiuu  ;  on  the  north,  Hice- 
donia.  Strab.  ix.  Also  >  city  of  the  re- 
gion colled  Doris,  one  of  the  four  for  which 
It  was  called  Tetnpolis,  and  standeth 
above  Erineus.  Strab.  ii. 

Peirscs,  a  town  and  haven  of  Attica, 
serving  for  the  shipping  of  Athens,  in  the 
middcst  between  I'egm  and  Sutuum,  Strab. 
viii :  dislsDt  from  Athena  40  furlongs. 
Thuc.  iL  Also  a  desert  haven  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinlh,  the  utmost  towards  Epi- 
dauniB.  Thuc.  viii. 

PlREslA,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pencus.  Ex  interprets 
Oi^hci  Argonaut. 

PiTANE,  an  Solic  city  in  the  shore  of 
Asia,  Herod,  i :  between  Atarneus  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Caicus.  Strab.  xiiL 
Also  a  city  of  Messeuia,  on  the  confines  of 
Elis.  Strab.  viiL 

Platxa,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  TO  furlongs 
from  Thebes.  Between  these  dlies  run- 
neth the  river  Asopua.  Thuc  iL  Paus. 
BceoC:  It  stondetfa  between  Mount  Cithtr- 
ron  and  Thebes,  near  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Mcgaiia.  Strab.  \x. 

Pleubok,  a  city  of  ^tolia,  between 
Cbalcis  and  Cslydon,  npon  the  river  Eu- 
enua,  on  the  sea-side,  west  of  Chalcis  and 
the  mduth  of  the  river.  Strab.  i. 

PoucRNA,  a  town  in  the  caadnent  of 
Asia,  near  to  Clasomence.  Thuc  viL 

Pous,  a  village  of  the  Locri  OxoIeb. 
Thnc.iiL 


the  most  part  in  promontories  and  places 
open  to  the  sea,  (uvers  promontories  have 
been  so  called.  There  la  Poaideum  a  pro- 
montory of  Chios,  opposite  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Argennum  in  En-thrs.  and  between 
the  city  Chios  and  the  haven  Phansc. 
Strab.  jiiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, the  utmost  of  Ionia  southward. 
Strab.  lir.  Abo  a  promontory  of  Somos, 
which  with  Mycale  in  the  continent,  make 
the  stmt  there  of  T  furlongs  over.  Strab. 
xiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  Pollene,  near 
the  dty  of  Meode.  Thuc  v.    Of  two  pro- 1 


monlories  that  an  in  Falleiw^  (Canaatm 
being  one),  this  is  the  lesser.  livy  ilir. 
Also  a  temple  in  the  Corinthian  isuunua, 
where  were  celebralad  the  Isthmian gamaa, 

PanaMJi,  a  city  in  Pallene,  Heroi  vii: 
erj*  isthmus  of  iL  Thuc  i.  Casan- 
icity  in  the  strait  that  joineth  Pal- 
Macedonia,  enclosed  on  one  aide 
with  the  ToraDsan  b«y;  on  the  otho-, 
with  the  Macedonian  sea.  liv.  iliv.  Ca*- 
sandrea  was  fbnnerly  called  Potidca, 
Strab.  Epit.  viL 

PonDANiA,  a  city  of^Xtolia,  on  the  con- 
tinea  of  the  Li)cri  OioIk.  TIidc  iii. 

PaASis,  a  maritime  city  of  I^coais,  in 
the  bay  of  Ai^os,  Strab.  viiL  Paua.  I^c: 
the  laat  I^conian  city  towards  Aigos,  and 
distant  from  Cyphanta  SOO  furlongs.  Pani. 
Tjc  Also  a  toirn  in  Attica,  by  the  sea- 
side towards  Eiiboa,  between  Thotieoi 
and  Brauron.  Strab.  ii. 

Fbxpesinthdb,  an  ialand  one  of  the  Cy- 
cladea.     Vide  Cyclades. 

PuAPUB,  a  city  lying  upon  Pn^mlia, 
between  Lampsacos  and  the  river  Grani- 
cua.  Stnb.  xiu. 

Fkiene,  an  Ionic  city  in  Caria,  Herod 
ii  between  the  mouth  of  Msander  and  the 
mountain  MycaJe.  Strab.  liv. 

Fbocoknesvb,  an  ialand  in  Proponli^ 
over  against  the  shore  that  is  between 
Parium  and  Priapus.  Strab.  liiL 

Pboue,  a  <nty  of  Cephallonia.  Hue  iL 
Strab.  I. 

Phopoktib,  the  sea  between  Hellespont 
and  I'ontiis  Euilnus.  Strab.  ii. 

PnoscinoN,  a  dty  of  .£tolia,  not  far 
from  Fleuran,  but  more  remote  from  the 
sea.  Strab.  I. 

Fbote,  an  island  over  against  Hessenia, 
not  far  from  P^lus.  Thuc  U. 

PsYRA,  an  island,  distant  50  furlongi 
from  Meltsna,  a  promontory  of  Chi«. 
Strab.  iliv. 

FsTTTALKA,  an  Ialand  between  the  oon- 

lent  of  Attics  and  the  i«le  Salanus.  He- 
rod. riL 

FsoPHiB,  a  dty  of  Arcadia,  in  the  west 

K'ts  thereof,  towards  Achaia  and  Elis. 
lyb.  iv. 

PteIiEUK,  a  town  on  the  sea-side  in 
Erythraa.  Thuc  viii, 

Fhthiotib,  the  south  part  of  Thessaly, 
reaching  in  length  to  mount  Plndus,  and 

breadth  as  far  as  Fbarsalua.  Strab.  ii. 

Fttchia,  a  small  island,  near  to  the 
Corcyra.  lliuc.  iv. 

Ptdha,  a  Macedonian  city  in  Pieria, 
Strab.  ^it  vii^  oppo^te  toJEnem.  livy. 

PvLUS,  a  city  of  Messeuia,  in  the  pro- 
montory Coryphaaium,  distant  from  Me- 


HI  a  caty  of  Klis,  at  the 
la  aod  Ladon.  Pnaa.  El. 

Ptdics,  b  river  between  Abydog  and 
Dardanus.  Tbuc.  TiiL  It  eeemeth  to  be 
the  same  which  Scrabo  caUelh  Rhodius. 
Vide  Rhodiua. 

PXHSBA,  a  proniontoiy  of  Asia  the  leu, 
which  with  Gar|;ars,  another  pramontory, 
distant  from  it  1 20  furlongs,  mnketh  the 
bay  of  Adramyttium,  properly  bo  called. 
Smb.  liii.  Alao  a  city  of  Lesbos,  on  the 
Hi-Eide  towards  Greece,  distant  from  My- 
tilene,  which  is  on  the  other  sea,  BO  fur- 
longs. Strab.  xiii.  Also  a  city  of  Ionia,  in 
the  I^tmian  bay.  Strab.  liv. 

KHuntnB,  a  maritime  town  of  Attica, 
between  Marathon  mud  Oropus,  distant 
from  Mamhon  60  furlong.    Pans.  Att. 

RaETn,  certain  brooks  of  salt  water, 
supposed  to  come  from  the  sea  between 
Attica  and  EubiEa,  under  ^onnd,  as  from 
the  hi);her  sea,  and  rising  in  Attica,  to  fall 
inU)  the  Saronian  bay,  as  a  lower  sea,  be- 
tween PeirauB  and  £leasis.  Pans.  Att  el 
Cor. 

Rhkneu,  an  island,  4  furlongs  distant 
from  DeloB.  Strab.  i.  It  lieth  before  De- 
los,  as  Sphacleiia  before  Pylus.  Pans. 
Mes.  eilrem.  Polycratta,  tyrant  of  Santos, 
ded  it  to  Delos  with  a  chain.  Thuc  iii. 

RmiiM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween PaCrffi  and  ,.£gium,  wbich  with  An- 
tirrhinm,  maketh  the  strait  of  the  Corin- 
thian (or  Crisssan)  bay,  of  5  furlongs  over. 
Strab.  viiL  Rhium  Acbaicum  and  Antir- 
rhinm,  (which  is  also  called  Rhium  Moly- 
chricum),  are  the  jaws  of  the  Corinthian 
bay.  Ijv.  xxviiL 

Rhodope,  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 

Rhodius,  a  river  in  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tween Abydns  and  Dardanus.  Strab  xiii. 

RooDrs,  an  island  in  the  Carpathian 
sea,  sao  forlongs  in  compass,  inhabited  by 
the  Dorians.  Slrab.  xiv. 
_  Rhieteium,  a  city  of  Hellespont,  Thuc 
tiiii  on  the  sea-side  between  Dardanum 
and  Sigeinm.  Strab.  liii. 

Rhtpes,  a  city  of  Acfaua,  30  farlongs 
from  .iS^nm.  Paus.  Ach. 

Sali,  a  city  of  the  Samothracians,  in 
the  shore  of  Doriscus.  Uerod.  vii. 

Sjljhis,  an  island  adjacent  (o  Eleusis 
of  Attica-  Strab.  viii,  Paus.  Att. 

Sake,  a  city  on  the  island  Cophallenia,  at 
the  passage  l^tween  it  and  tthacs.  Sir.  i. 

Sania,  a  city  of  Elis,  a  little  above  Sa- 
micum,  between  which  cities  runneth  the 
river  Anigrus.  Vaia.  EL  L 
VOL.  IX. 
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Samicum,  a  maritime  dty  of  EUs,  the 
first  beyond  the  river  Keda,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Anigms.  Paus.  El  i. 

SAjnNTHns,  a  town  of  Argeia,  in  the 
plains  of  Argos  towards  Nemea.   Thno.  v. 

Sauothbacia,  an  island  in  the.i1^{;ean 
sea,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  river 
llebrua.  Plin.  iv. 

Samos,  an  Ionic  island  and  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  island  is  GOO  furlongs 
^>out,  and  Fosidenm  a  promontory  thereof, 
not  above  7  furlongs  Irom  the  continent. 
The  city  standetb  on  the  south  part  of  it, 
at  the  sea-aide.  Strab.  liv. 

Sane,  a  city  in  Fallene.  Herod.  viL 
Strab.  vii.  Also  a  city  by  the  side  of  the 
ditch  made  by  Xerxes,  in  Mount  Athoe, 
without  the  same,  and  to  the  bay  of  Singus. 
Herod,  vii.  Thuc.  4. 

Sardes,  the  chief  city  of  the  Lydians, 
situate  under  the  hill  Tmolus.  Strab.  xiit. 
Through  it  runneth  the  river  PacWlus. 
Herod.  V. 

ScAHAHDER,  a  river  of  Troas,  rising  in 
mount  Ida.  Simoeis  and  Scamandcr  meet 
in  a  fen,  and  then  go  ont  into  Che  sea  by 
one  channel  at  Sigeium.  Strab.  xiii.  ^ 

SCAMDAHicM,  a  promontory  of  the  island 
Cos,  near  the  city  Cob,  opposite  to  Terme- 
,apn)montory  oftbecontinenL  Strab. 


SciONE,  a  city  in  I'allene,  Herod,  vii: 
between  Mende  and  Sane.  Strab.  vii.  Ep. 

SciRiTis,  the  territory  of  Scirus,  a  La- 
toiuan  town  on  the  confines  of  Farrhasia 
n  Arcadia,  near  to  Cypselo.  Thuc.  i. 

ScHiBNOs,  a  haven  of  the  ternCoiy  of 
>rinlh,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isth- 
nus,  between  Cenchreis:  and  Crommyon. 
itrab.  viiL 

ScoLCB,  a  rity  of  Chalcidea,  Dot  far  from 
]lynthus.  Strab,  ii. 

ScoMiUB,  a  mountain  in  Thrace,  out  of 
wbich  riseth  the  river  Strymon.  Thuc.  it 

ScTATHUS,  an  island  in  the  £gean  sea, 
lying  before  the  territory  of  Magnesia, 
Itrab.  ix.  Between  Scyalhus  and  the  con- 
incnt  there  is  a  narrxiw  strait.  Uerod.  viL 

SCYU.M,XJU,  a  promontory  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  bound  of  the  bay  of  Argos  to- 
wards Corinth.  Strab.  viii. 

ScvBOB,  an  inland  in  the  .lEgeon  sea, 
lying  over  against  the  continent  of  Mag- 
nesia: Strab.  ii:  between  Kulxra  and 
Lesbos.  Fiin.  iv. 

Sellasla,  a  town  in  Laconia,  between 
Lacedccmon  and  the  bill  Pametbus,  which 
H  H 
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is  the  bound  of  Laoonia  and  Argeia.  Pans. 
Lac. 

Selthbria,  a  city  of  Thrace,  by  the 
side  of  Fropontis. 

Sepias,  a  promontory  of  Magnesia,  He- 
rod, yii. :  the  beginning  of  the  Pegasaean 
bay.  Ptol. 

Sebipbus,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

Sebrium,  a  promontory  ;  the  utmost 
westward  of  the  shore  of  Doriscns  in 
Thrace.  Herod,  vii 

Sermtla,  a  city  of  Chalcidea,  upon  the 
Toronsean  b*y.  T?ne  navy  of  Xerxes  being 
come  about  the  promontory  Ampelus, 
passed  by  these  cities,  Torone,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  &c.  Herod,  vii. 

Sestos,  a  city  of  the  Thracian  Cherson- 
nesus,  30  furlongs  from  Abydos,  but  nearer 
to  Propontis  than  Abydos  is.  Strab.  xiii. 

SiciNUS,  an  island  not  far  firom  Melos, 
on  the  west  of  the  island  los.  Strab.  x. 

SiCTON,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  between 
Corinth  and  Achaia,  distant  100  furlongs 
from  Phlius.  Pans,  in  Cor. 

SiDUSSA,  a  town  by  the  sea-side  in 
Erythrspa.  Thuc.  viii. 

SiGEiuM,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Tro- 
as,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander. 
Strab.  xiiL 

SiOBiDM,  the  most  northern  promontory 
of  the  isle  Lesbos,  between  Eressos  and 
Antissa.  Strab.  xiii. 

Simoeis,  a  river  of  Troas,  which  run- 
ning into  a  fen,  joineth  there  with  the  river 
Scamander.  Strab.  xiii. 

SiNGUs  and  the  bat  of  Sinous. — A 
town  and  bay  taking  name  from  it,  be- 
tween mount  Athos  and  Torone.  Herod, 
vu. 

SiNTTi,  a  people  about  Amphipolis:  Li  v. 
xliv:  divided  from  P^eonia  by  the  moun- 
tain Cercine.  Thuc.  iL 

SiPHJS,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  upon  the  Cris- 
siean  bay.   Pans.  Bceot, 

SiPHNUs,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

Smyrna,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia,  in  the 
bay  called  from  it  the  bay  of  Smyrna, 
beyond  ClAZomense  towards  MoUb.  Strab. 
xiv. 

Solium,  a  maritime  town  of  Acamania. 
Thuc.  ii.  Schol 

Spabta,  the  same  with  Lacedsemon. 
Strab.  X.     Vide  Lacedsemon. 

Spartolus,  a  city  of  the  Bottisans,  on 
the  border  of  the  Chalcideans.  Thuc.  iL 

Spercheius,  a  river  that  riseth  in  Do- 
lopia,  at  a  mountain  called  Tymphestus, 
and  fSedleth  into  the  Melian  bay,  10  fur- 
longs within  Thermopylae.  Strab.  ix. 


Sphactbbia,  a  little  island  lying  before 
Pylus  of  Messenia.  Thuc  it.  Paus.  Mes. 

Sporades,  islands  upon  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ria  and  of  Crete.  Strab.  viit 

Stageirus,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Strymon, 
between  Argilus  and  Acanthus.  Herod,  vii 

Stratus,  a  city  of  the  Amphilochians 
in  Acamania,  upon  the  river  Achelous, 
Thuc.  iii:  200  furlongs  from  the  river*s 
mouth.  Strab.  x. 

Strophades,  islands  over  against  Mes- 
senia, about  400  furlongs  from  the  conti- 
nent. Strab.  viiL 

Strtma,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
next  after  Mesembria,  towards  MaoedoniiL 
Herod.  viL 

Strtmon,  a  river  dividing  Thrace  from 
Macedonia.  It  riseth  in  the  hill  Scomius. 
Thuc.  ii.  It  passeth  by  Amphipolis,  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  falieth  into  tne  sea  at 
the  ciW  Eion.  Herod,  vii.  It  is  said  to  rise 
out  of  the  mountain  Khodope.  Strab.  viL 
Ep.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  hill  Sco- 
mms  is  part  ot  Rhodope. 

Sttmphalus,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  con- 
fining on  the  territory  of  Phlius.  Ptos. 
Arc.  Strab.  viii. 

STTRA,a  city  in  Enboea,  near  to  the  city 
Carystus.  Strab.  x. 

SuNiUM,  a  promontory  and  town  in  At- 
tica, towards  Eubcea,  between  the  Saronian 
bay  and  the  sea  towards  Eubota,  Strab.  x: 
and  distant  from  Euboea  300  furlongs.  Id.  x. 

Stbota,  islands  between  Leucimne,  a 
promontory  of  Corcyra,  and  the  continent. 
Strab.  vii.  Thuc.  i.  Also  a  haven  by  the 
promontory  of  Cheimerium,  in  the  same 
continent    Thuc.  L 

Stme,  an  island  over  against  the  conti- 
nent of  Caria,  between  Loryma  and  Cni- 
dus.   Strab.  xiv. 

ScYBOS,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

T.BNABU8,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  be- 
tween the  Lacoman  and  the  Messenian  bays. 
Pans.  Lac  Also  a  maritime  city  of  La- 
conia, in  the  Messenian  bay,  distant  from 
Tsenarus  the  promontory  40  furlongs. 
Pans.  Lac. 

Tanagba,  adty  of  Boeotia,  confining  on 
Attica,  30  furlongs  from  Auliis,  a  haven  on 
the  Eubcean  sea.  Strab.  ix. 

Taulanth,  a  people  of  Hlyris,  about 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnus).  Strab.  viL 
Thuc  L 

Taioetus,  a  mountain  of  Laoonia,  be- 
ginning at  the  sea,  above  Thurides,  and 
reaching  up  towards  Arcadia,  as  fkr  as 
AmyclflB  and  Lacedsemon.  Strab.  viiL 

T^EA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  between  Ar- 


gw  ud  I«oedaaioiL  Hue.  v.  Herod,  ri. 
FDlvb.ir.  The  tenitoiy  thereof  aonSneth 
with  the  Argirea  at  Hjeub,  with  LaooiuA 
kt  the  riTer  AlphenB,  ud  with  the  teiri- 
lorj  of  Thjrea  M  the  hill  Punethiu.  Ptiu. 
Arc.  These  cides  of  t^loponneaiu,  Argos, 
Tege*,  uid  Mandnei*,  though  much  ixle- 
bnted  in  bUUaj,  tn  placed  with  little 
CDiuideralion  of  uiv  history,  in  all  the 
mus  that  I  have  hitherto  seen. 

TEicHiDmA,  a  cutle  of  the  HUeaiana  in 
the  bay  of  laaiu.  Thoc  liii. 

Telos,  an  island  orer  agwnst  Trto^Ham. 
Herod.  Tii.  Anarrow  island,in  drcoitllD 
fiirtongs,  adjacent  to  Cnidus.  Strsb.  x. 

Temehiuh,  a  tonn  in  Areeia,  distant 
from  Argos  96  furlongs,  Slr^.  viii :  from 
Nauplia  50  furlongi.  Pbus.  Cor. 

Tempr,  ■  pleuaol  Tsllej  between  the 
monntauu  Ossa  and  Olympus :  through  it 
rnniieth  the  riTer  Peueus.  Herod.  viL 
Smb.  ix.  IJr.  xliT. 

Tehedob,  an  island  in  circuil  about  80 
furlongs,  opposite  to  the  continent  of  Tro- 
■s,  at  Achoum,  between  Sigeium  and  L«- 
riau,  and  diatant  from  it  40  furlongs. 
Str«b.xiiL 

Tenob,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cjcladei. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

Tcoa,  a  marilime  city  of  Ionia,  situate 
in  the  very  ialhrnus  of  the  Erythrsan  Cher- 
sonnesus,  distant  from  Lebedos  ISO  fur- 
longs. Strab.  xiv. 

TKaMEniHN,  a  promontorj  of  the  Min- 
diana,  opposite  lo  iha  isle  Coe.  Strab.  hit. 

TEtloLCSSA,  BO  island  not  fiv  from  Ha- 
licamassus.  Thiic.  viii. 

Thasos,  an  island  upon  (he  coast  of 
Thrace,  half-a^day's  sail  from  Amphipolis. 
Thuc.  ii. 

TsEBs,  the  prlndpat  city  of  Birotia, 
Utuate  near  the  riierm  Ismeniu  and  Abd- 
pos,  Strab.  ix :  distant  frraa  Platua  TO  fur- 
longs. Thuc.  ii. 

Theba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 
distant  from  ■  promontory  thereto  called 
Dion,  70  furloaga.  Strab.  X. 

The  Ruu,  a  small  ishmd  near  to  Tbera. 
Strab.  I. 

Thebme  and  the  TmmtMMUi  Bay. — 
Thebxb  ii  a  city  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Thermean  b«y ;  and  the  Tbernsan  Bat 
is  preaently  within  Pellene.  Herod,  vii. 

TaBBNorrLS.  the  strut  entrance  into 
Greece  oat  of  Thessaly,  of  about  half  an 
acre's  brradth,  between  the  mountain  Oita 


Grecians  call  ThermB:  and  from  gates 
made  ther«  by  the  Phoceans  in  old  time, 
which  they  call  Pybe.  Uer«d.  vii,    This 


S30  ftirlonga.  Strab.  ii. 

TBKtriM,  a  city  of  Bmotia,  under  moont 
Helicon,  on  the  aoitfine«  of  the  aty  Aliar- 
tus.  Pans.  BmoL    Near  to  the  Crisanan 


_      The  C 

and  Thesproti  have  the  whole  eoaat,  from 
the  Ceraonian  mountain!  to  iha  bay  of 
Ambracia.  Strah.  liL 

Thusalia,  a  region  of  Greece,  con- 
tained within  the  mountains  Olympus, 
Ossa,  Pelion,  (which  is  to  the  sea),  Othrys 
and  I'indus,  Herod.  Tii:  where  he  layeth 
out  the  bounds  of  ThessaJy  eiacllv. 

Thokicus,  a  maritime  town  or  Attica, 
toward  the  Eubiean  sea,  next  beyond  the 
promontory  Suninm.  Strah.  ix.  Vide 
Helena. 

Thracia,  a  kingdom  bordering  on 
Macedonia,  at  the  river  Stryraoo,  de- 
scribed at  large  by  Thuc  iL 

Taslo,  and  ToBJAsn  CAMPL — Thbia, 
or  Thrio,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  over  against  Salamia. 
The  fields  belonging  to  it  are  called  Thri- 
aaii  campi,  and  uie  shore  Thriadum  litua. 
Strab.  ix.  Herod,  viii. 

Theoniijh,  a  city  oF  Locris,  upon  the 
Melian  bay,  between  the  promontor; 
Cnemides  and  Thermopylie.  Strab.  ix. 

THnniDES.  a  city  in  the  Messeniaii  bay, 
the  fiist  towards  the  east,  distant  from  the 
promontory  Ticnarus  70  furlongs.    Faus. 

Trubidm,  a  city  of  I^conia,  80  fur- 
loiigs  sboTC  Fharte.  Fans.  Mpss. 

Thi AMDS,  a  river  of  Epirus,  dividing 
Thesprotis  from  Cestrine.  Thuc  i. 

THrAMDB,  a  hill  on  the  confines  of 
Agrsis  and  Amphilochia,  not  far  from 
Argoa  Amphilocnicum.  Thuc.  iii. 

Thyrea,  a  maritime  city,  in  the  bay  of 
Argos,  in  the  territory  called  Cynuria. 
It  contineth  on  Argeia  and  Laconia,  Thuc. 
v;  and  on  the  lerrilorj  of  Tegea.  Paus. 

Tntssns,  a  dty  in  mount  Athos.  Thoc. 
iv.  Herod,  vii. 

Tkichiitm,  a  tntj  of  .£toIia,  in  the  part 
inhabited  hy  the  ApodotL  Thuc  viL 

Tkithorga,  a  city  in  the  lop  of  Parnas- 
sus, called  also  Neon,  BO  furlongs  from 
DelphL  Paus.  Phoc. 

Tmolus,  a  mountain  between  the  river 
Caystrus  and  the  city  of  Sardes.  Herod,  v. 
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ToLOPHON, «  city  of  the  Locri  Oiola, 
Thnc  iii, 

ToMEtis,  ■  Ull  near  to  Pvlos  in  Uea- 
Beda.    Thnc  It. 

ToBONE,  uid  the  Bat  or  Tobohe. — 
ToRONE  ii  a  Chalcidic  city,  between  the 
Singitic  and  Torouiean  Mys,  near  the 
promonlory  Ampalng.  Herod.  vU.  The 
place  of  the  Toronsan  bay  is  understood 
out  of  livy  iliv:  where  he  saith  thatCaa- 
sandrea(orPo[idEm)Btandeth  between  the 
Macedonian  >ea  and  the  hay  of  Tunioe. 

Tbaoia.  an  island  near  to  Samoa, 
Thnc  i.  TuAaxx,  ialands  about  Miletua. 
Strab.  xiv. 


the  sea,  distant  from  Ftiars  130  furlongs. 
Faus.  Acb.  Alao  a  city  of  the  Locri 
Ozoke.  Thnc,  iii. 

Tboa«,  a  territory  of  Aua  the  Less, 


on  the  side  of  the  JEgmiaii  aea,  between 
.^olis  and  Hellesimnt.  Strab.  liiL 

Trcxzen,  a  maritinie  city  of  Argna,  the 
utmost  in  (he  bay  of  Hecmione,  Stnd>.Tiii; 
confining  on  Epidauria.  Faus.  Cor. 

Tkoia.    Vide  Binm. 

Trooujbm,  a  promontory,  and  foot  of 
the  mountain  Mjcale,  over  against  the 
isle  Samos,  which  with  Poaidoum,  a  pro- 
montory of  that  isle,  maketb  the  strait 
there  7  ^kngs  o«er.  Strah.  xiv. 

ZAcrNTHOs,aii island  orer  againstPe- 
loponnesua.  Strab.  x.    Now  called  Zante. 

Zabez,  a  maritime  city  of  Laconia,  dis- 
tant on  one  side  from  Epidaurus  Limera 
100  furlongs,  and  from  Cyphants  on  the 
other  side,  1 6  furlongs.  Pans.  Imc 

Zelbii,  a  cityimckr  mount  Ida, toward 
Proponds,  distant  from  Cjiicus  190  fur- 
longs, and  from  the  soa  80  furlongs.  Strab. 
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AcANTHOB  revolKth  from  the  Atheniuu, 

AcARNANUNS,   whj  SO    csJled,   i.  2GBi 

Ihietes,  i.  6 :  their  le«(ue  with  Athens, 

i.2a&:  good  sllnEers,  1.241. 
AcESiKE,  a  river  of  Sicily,  i.  408. 
AcHAiA  oligsrchized,  ii.  94. 
AcHARMX  B  gfe*t  part  of  the  Athenian 

city,  L  176. 
ACHELOCS,  i.  367. 
ACKEBON,  i.  92. 
ACBEHtrSU,  ibid. 

AcK^  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  118. 
AcRAOANTB,  when  uid  bj  whom  built,  ii 

117. 

ACTIDM,  i.  34. 

JEoimrTM,  they  incenie  the  Lacedtemon- 
i&DS  againBt  the  AthemMOH,  i.  70. 

S/OTSi.  yielded  to  the  AtheniuiB,  i.  1 1 1 : 
they  ire  received  by  the  Lacediemon- 
iuu  into  Thyrea,  ii.l83:  and  taken  b; 
the  Atheniana  and  put  to  death,  L  440. 

JSamon,  i.  365. 

^^TPT :  the  Atheniani  in -Sgrpt  defeated, 
L  112. 

JEmob,  (Hebidub),  I SS8. 

JEirua,  i.  413. 

MollAH  iBLAKDe,  i.  383. 

^TNA  bnrneth,  I  384. 

jETOLIA,i.362. 

AoANEMNON,  his  poweT,  L  9. 

Aais,  withdraweth  hia  army  from  Argos, 

and  why,  iL  72-,  he  lerieth  money  in 

Theasalv,  ii.  326 :  hia  power  when  he 

waa  at  Deceleia,  ii.  337. 
Aonsi,  i.  267. 
AQB£I3,  i  374. 
AcaiANBs,  i.  259. 
AtcAXENEB  alun,  ii.  333. 
ALCiBtADES,  how  he  crosseth  Nicias,  and 

deceiving  the  Laccdsmonian  ualussa- 


dori  procnretli  ■  league  between  the 
AtheniuiB  and  Argives,  ii.  53;  hegoeth 
with  charge  into  FeloponneauB,  ii,  64; 
prcsseth  the  Sicilian  eipedition,  and 
why.  ii.  128:  is  accused  for  defaclnK  the 
Mercurii^s,  ii.  141:  his  opiaion  touching 
the  managing  of  the  Sicilian  war.iL  164; 
is  called  home  to  his  trial,  ii.  1 68 ;  he 
unbetrayeth  Mea9Bna,IL  191 ;  his  advice 
to  the  laccdnnQniana  to  fortify  Deceleia, 
ii.  2 1 9  ;  he  flieth  to  Tiasaphcrnes,  ii.  366 : 
he  counselleth  l^ssaphernes  against  the 
Lacedsmoniana,ii.  366-8;  aeekelh  to  re- 
turn lo  Athens,  ii.  369  :  he  deludeth  the 
Athenians  in  demand  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions, and  why,  ii.  378-80 :  bU  return 
propounded  at  Athens,  ii.  369-70 :  be  is 
made  general  of  (he  Athenian  army  at 
Samos,  iL  404  ;  his  return  decreed  at 
Athens,  iL426;  he  bindereth  the  army 
uf  the  Alhenians  from  invading  the  city 
of  Athens,  il  409  :  he  goeth  after  Ha- 
sapbemes  to  Aspendus,  and  why,  Ii.  412. 

Alcidab  sent  to  relieve  Mytilene,  L292; 
his  behaviour  in  that  voyB(^  L  294  :  big 
return  with  hia  fleet  into  Peloponnesua, 
i.  338  ;  his  charge  against  Corcyra  at 
Sybota,  i.  343. 

Alcmsoh,  L267. 

AutoFlA,  i.  363. 

Alope,  L  182. 

Alyzia,  ii.  256. 

Ambhaciah  Gdu,  I  34. 

Ahdbacioteb  war  agunst  the  Acarnan- 
iaDs,i.237:aredefeiitedatIdomene,i.379. 

Ahoboeb,  a  rebel  against  the  king  of  Per- 
UB,ii.  328,350-1. 

Ahfhipolu,  called  theNiNE-WATS,L  103, 
48S:  taken  by  Braddas, i,  489 ;  reflisetb 
to  be  render^  to  the  Athenians,  iL  36. 

Anactohdm,  i.  34,  383,  433.  ii.  35. 

ANjEA,  a  city  over  against  Samoa,  i.  458 ; 
(he  Ameans  wore  Samians,  i.  295. 

Ahapub,  a  river  in  Acamania,  i.  241 ;  a 
river  near  gyracnse,  11216,309. 
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AmoBosTHBNES,  viotor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  ii,  60. 

Antandbos,  taken  by  the  outlaws  of  My- 
tilene,  L  435. 

Amthemus,  i.  263. 

Anthesterion,  i.  172. 

Antiphon,  ii.  390-1. 

Antttanes,  (Atintanians),  i.  239. 

Aphbodisia,  L  438. 

Aphttis,  i.  68, 

Apidanus,  river  of  Thessaly,  L  463. 

Apodoti,  i.  362. 

Apollo  Malloeis,  i.  271. 

Abcajoianb  borrowed  ships  for  the  Trojan 
war,  L  11. 

Archidice,  daughter  of  Hippias,  her  epi- 
taph,  u.  175. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedspmon,  gene- 
ral of  thePeloponnesians,  L  164:  blamed 
for  his  delay  at  (Enoe,  L  174:  his  pur- 
pose in  staying  at  Acharnff,L  176:  his 
protestation  against  Flateea,  i.  231. 

Archon:  the  nine  archoutes,  L  128. 

Arcturus,  i.  235. 

Argillan,  one  betrayeth  Fausanias,  L  135. 

Argindm,  iL  355. 

Argives  :  they  refuse  to  renew  the  truce 
with  Sparta  and  why,  iL  16,  27:  they 
treat  of  league  against  the  LacedsBmon- 
ians  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  ii.  32 
they  seek  peace  with  Sparta,  ii,  47-50 
thev  make  league  with  Athens,  iL  51-9 
their    army  intercepted    between    the 
armies  of  their  enemies,  ii.  71 :  they  re- 
nounce their  league  with  the  Mantin- 
eans,  ii.  91. 

Argos,  L  1 1 :  Argos  Amphilochicum,  L  225 : 
invaded  by  the  Ambraciotes,  L  372: 
Ajgos  oligarchised,  again  relapseth  into 
a  democracy,  ii.  94. 

Aristeus,  L  34,  64. 

Aristogeiton,  L  23 :  his  {act  against  the 
tyrants,  ibid.  iL  169. 

Ariston,  his  stratagem,  iL  266. 

Armies,  a  property  of  all  armies  in  fight, 
what  it  is,  iL  83 :  greatness  of  the  Athen- 
ian army  set  forth  for  Sicily,  ii.  143-7. 

Armour  ordinarily  worn,  L  6 :  laid  by  first 
by  the  Athenians,  ibid. 

Artaphernes,  ambassador  from  the  king 
of  Persia  to  Sparta,  taken  by  the  Athen- 
ians and  his  letters  read,  L  433. 

Artaxerxe8,L  107, 141 :  his  death,  L433-4. 

Artynje,  a  magistracy  in  Argos,  iL  58. 

AsiNE,  L  396, 437,  iL  214. 

Asopius,  the  son  of  Fhormio,  L  274. 

AsTACUS,  L  185, 266. 

AsTTOCHUS,  general  of  the  Peloponnes- 
ians,  iL  341 :  his  danger,  iL  355:  hedis- 
closeth  the  treason  of  Fhrynicus  to  Al- 
eibiades,  ii.  372-3 :  in  danger  to  be  slain 


by  mutiiiy,  iL  406:  discharged  of  his 
command,  iL  407. 

Atalante,  L  186, 357 :  iL  23. 

Athenians  the  first  of  the  Gredans  that 
grew  civil,  L  6;  they  wore  the  grass- 
hoppers in  their  hair,  L  7 :  their  man- 
ner of  governing  their  confederates, 
L  22,  82,  102.  iL  193:  their  disposition, 
L  74-6,  191:  they  break  the  league  by 
aiding  the  Corcyrseans,  L  56,  61 :  they 
wall  their  city,  L  94-7:  their  victory 
at  the  river  Eurymedon,  L  103:  their 
reputation  for  mural  assaults,  L  105: 
how  they  got  the  leading  of  Greece, 
i.  93:  the  Grecians  hate  them  in  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  L  1 62 :  they  refuse 
to  hear  the  messenger  from  Archida- 
mus, L  166:  their  custom  of  living  in 
the  country  towns,  L  170-3:  their  reve- 
nue and  treasure,  L  168:  their  forces, 
L  169,  186:  they  love  to  hear  and  tell 
news,  L  194:  the^  seek  peace  with  the 
LacedsemoniAus,  i.  212:  they  question 
their  commanders  for  compounding  with 
Potidiea,  L  227 :  they  desire  to  conquer 
Sicily,  i.  355:  they  banish  their  com- 
manders for  returning  out  of  Sicily,  L 
446 :  they  withhold  uie  galleys  of  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Pylos  upon  a  cavil, 
L  405 :  they  refuse  to  render  Pylos,  and 
why,  iL  41 :  thev  war  on  Macedonia,  L 
62-3 :  the^  break  the  peace  with  Lace- 
demon,  ii.226:  their  miserable  rising 
from  Syracuse,  and  their  final  defeat,  ii. 
305-18:  they  were  fitter  to  be  friends  of 
the  Persians  than  were  the  Lacedemon- 
ians, and  why,  iL  368. 

Athens  made  great  by  Theseus,  L  170-1 : 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  L  219. 

Athos,  L  492 :  by  what  nations  inhabited, 
ibid. 

Atreus,  L  10. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  L  3:  how  it  be- 
came populous,  ibid:  invaded,  L  115, 
175,  201,  269,  292,  386.  iL  243. 

Axius,  L  263. 

Bacchanal  holidays,  L  172:  City  Bac- 
chanals celebrated  in  the  end  of  winter, 
ibid. 

Battles,  bt  sea  between  the  Corcyraeans 
and  Corinthians,  L  16:  between  the 
Athenians  and  .£ginetc,  L 107 :  between 
the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at 
Cecryphaleia,  ibid:  at  Halias,  ibid:  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Samians, 
L  117-19:  between  the  Athenians  and 
Phcenicians  &c,  i.  112:  between  Fhor- 
mio and  the  Peloponnesians,  L  241: 
again,  L  252 :  between  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans and  Corcyrxans,  L  344:   between 
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the  I^eedsmoniuu  uid  Atheniwii  >t 
Pjloa,  1  394 ;  between  the  SynciiBUng 
and  Atbeniang  in  the  nnii  of  Mex- 
uam,  i.  407:  between  the  Sjr»cusi«ns 
>nd  Athenians  in  the  grest  haven,  ii. 
24G:  agBio.ii.  SGS:  ag&in,  ii.281;  ag^n, 
ii.  299-302 :  between  the  Atheniuis  aad 
CoriDlhiuis.  i.  S41 :  between  the  Atben- 
iuiB  wod  Peloponnesiaiu  at  Eretria,  iL 
433-4:  kt  CyDOi-sema,  ii.  431'3: — bt 
LAND,  between  the  Alheniuu  and  Co- 
rinthians at  I'oUdiea,  i.  GG:  between  the 
Athenians  and  Petopoanesians  in  Me- 
garis,  i.  108:  at  Tanagra,  L  110:  be- 
■ween  the  Alheniam  and  Bieotiini  at 
Coronein,  L  115:  between  the  Ambra- 
ciotes  and  Acamanians,  i.  376:  between 
the  Atheniana  and  Corinthiaiu  at  Soly- 
f^ia,  L  427 :  between  the  Athenians  and 
BiEOtianB  at  Delium,  i.  479 :  between 
the  lACediemoDionB  and  Arj^ies,  ii.  83: 
between  the  Syracosians  and  Athenian  <, 
iL  186;  between  the  same  bj  niBhl,  iL 
371:  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponncsians  at  Miletus,  iL  317. 
Berh(ea,  i.  G5. 

Bbix,  osed  in  going  the  round,  L  GI7. 
But  man,  L  89. 

BiBin  died  of  the  pestilence,  L  SOS. 
BmaLtIa.  L  263,  493- 
BiTHiHUNS  are  Thracians  on  Aaia  side 
of  the  Bosporus,  L  458- 

BtEOTARCBANTEB.  i.  IS4,  47 4.    IL  4S. 

Baoni,  fertile  ground,  i.  3:  called  for- 
inerly  Cadmeis,  L  14:  the  BiEotians 
came  from  Ame  in  ThessaJT,  Ibid:  are 
orercome  in  battle  at  CEnoptiyta,  i.  1 11 : 
OTercome  at Coroncia,  L  IIS :  thej take 
Heraclcia  into  protection,  IL  64. 

B<BUK,  i.  109. 

BoLBE,  the  lake,  i  64,  486. 

BousBDB,  iL  34S. 

BoMiANS,  L  364. 

BoTTlAlB  revolteth  from  the  Athenians 
i.  63:  the  Athenians  and  Bottlsans 
fight,  i.  236-7. 

BoTTiA,  i.  263. 

Bhabidab  saves  Methone,  and  is  publicly 
pnused  at  Sparta,  i.  181 ;  joined  as  a 
counsellor  with  Cnemus,i.  344:  swound- 
elh  of  bis  wounde  at  FTloa,  L  39S:  he 
pasBcth  through  Thessalj,  i.  460-3 :  re- 
niseth  to  aid  Perdiccas,  i.  467 :  laketh 
Acanlhos,  i.  4GB-T2:  is  praised  by  the 
author,  L  466:  is  envied  at  Sparta,  i. 
491:  he  taieth  Torone,  L  492-4:  and 
Lecythus,  L  494-7 ;  is  honoured  by  ihe 
Sdoneeans,  i.  503:  he  receiveth  Mende 
that  revoltetb  from  the  Athenians,  i.  505 . 
his  retreat  out  of  Lyncui,  i.  507-12:  h( 
uieiDpleth  PoddsB*  by  night,  L  517:  his 


BtrMaffBin  igauut  Cleoo  at  AmphL 
polia,  li.  8 :  bis  death,  borial,  and  ho. 
nours,  ii  12-13. 

BrcouDM,  I  517. 

BuDoADS,  L  357,  317. 

Bui-HBAS,  i.  499. 

Bdbiai.,  how  the  Carians  wore  buried,  L  8. 


CsADA,  i.  138. 

Callians,  L  364. 

Calliab,  general  of  the  Athenians  at  Po- 

tidiea,  L  65  8. 
Callirrhoe,  a  fountain,  or  The  Ndtb- 

piPEB.  i.  172. 
Caltdon,  L  3SB. 

CaiuhINA,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL 
118:  refuseth  to  receive  the  Athenians, 
ii.  192,  205. 
Cardahtlx,  ii.  345. 
Cahianb,   inhabited  the  Cyclades,  i  B: 
addicted  to  robbery,  ibid:  expelled  the 
Cycisdes  by  Minos,  i.  9  -,  known  by  their 
form  of  burial,  L  8-9. 
Cabneiub,  a  month  kept  holy  by  the  Do- 
rians, iL66:  Cameianholi^yB,ii.87,88. 
Casts,  iL  67. 
Cabtstus,  i  103.  iL  285. 
CATALoatJE  iif  the  confederates  on  both 
ndes  at  Syracuse,  ii.  364:  of  the  confe- 
derates   of   the   Lacediemoniana    and 
Athenians,  S.  2B7. 
Catama,  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  iL 
167:  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  115. 
CacixiVIA,  ii.  249. 

CaCSe  of  the  Pi-loponnesian  war,  L  27, 
Cencbreix,  L  437,  439.  iL  333, 341. 
Cepkallenia,  L  32, 185. 
Cerdilidh,  ii.  6, 10. 
Cen'Bime.L  52. 
Cercinb,  L  261. 

Ch^bonbia,  taken  by  the  Achenians,  i. 
114:  the  Bccotian  outlaws  seek  to  betray 
it,  i.  459 :  subject  to  the  city  of  Oroho- 
menus,  ibid. 
Chalcidkans,  they  revolt  from  the  Athen- 
ians, L  63:  they  retire  from  Olynthus, 
ibid. ;  they  procure  an  army  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  why,  L4G3:  they  league 
with  the  Arcives.  n.  37. 
CHALCiOEua  sUin,  ii.  345. 
Chalcib,L  111,242, 
Cqallxahb,  L  367. 

Chaonians,  i.  235, 237 :  defeated  by  the 
men  of  Stratoh  L  340. 

CneiHERiDu.  i.  36, 53. 

Cbians,  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  the 
Athenians,  and  why,  i.  27B  :  ii.  201 : 
forced  to  raze  their  city  wall,  i.  434: 
desire  to  be  protected  by  the  Laceds- 
L337-8:revoltfromtbeAthen- 


Ulearidas,  i.  516.  iL  7, 8, 13:  endeaTOur- 
eth  to  dissolve  the  peace,  ii.  26. 

Cleobulus,  ii.  42,  45. 

Cleon,  hindereth  the  peace  with  the  La- 
cedemonians, L  404;  undertaketh  the 
expugning  of  Sphacteria,  L  412:  his 
boast,  L  413 :  he  warreth  on  Amphipolis, 
iL  6 :  is  in  contempt  with  his  army,  ii  7 : 
winneth  Torone,  iL  3 :  is  slain  at  Aniphi- 
polis,  iL  12. 

CusoNE,  L  492. 

Cnemus,  overcome  at  sea  by  Phormio,  i. 
241-3. 

COLONJE,  i.  133. 

Colophon,  L  297 :  haven  of  the  Colophon- 
ians  near  Torone,  iL  2. 

Combinations  for  offices,  ii.  377. 

CoRCTRA,  metropolitan  of  Epidamnus,  L 
27:  strong  in  shipping,  L  30:  called  of 
old  Phseacia,ibid. :  conveniently  situated 
for  passage  into  Sicily,  L  51 :  Corcyra^- 
ans  not  accustomed  to  league  with 
others,  L  38 :  masters  of  the  sea,  L  36 : 
divers  of  them  taken  by  the  Corinthians 
in  Anactorium,  L  60:  their  sedition  be- 
ginneth,  L  338:  the  great  men  take 
sanctuary,  i.  343:  they  encamp  on  Is- 
tone,  i.  354. 

Corinthians,  protect  Epidamnus,  L  32: 
their  expostulation  with  the  Athenians, 
i.  59 :  Corinthia  invaded  by  the  Athen- 
ians, L  425 :  Corinth,  how  far  from  the 
sea  that  looketh  towards  Athens,  i.  426-7 : 
Corinthians  fall  off  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  the  Argives,  and  why,  ii. 
31,  34;  they  fall  off  again  from  the  Ar- 
gives, and  why,  iL  59,  60 :  they  resolve 
to  aid  the  Syracusians,  iL  208. 

Coroneia,  L  115. 

CORONTiE,  L  266. 


UTNURIA,  1. 
CVRENfANf 

Ctrrhus,  L 

Ctthera,  o 

by  the  At 

L  435:    C 

Cyclades, 

Cttinium,  i 

Ctzicds,  re 

iL434. 

Daphn us,  ii 
Dascon,  fon 
village,  ii. 
Dahlia,  L  1 
Deceleia,  1 
the  Athei 
there,  ii.  S 
Delphi,  L  2 
Delos,  the  t 
butes,  i.  ! 
369 :  no  no 
to  die  in 
ibid;  Deli 
received  i 
planted  in 
Delium  ,  in  t 
taken  by 
at  Delium 
Democracy 
L  110:  dii 
it  is,  ii.  2( 
Demosthev 
defeated, 
Athens,  L 
the  Pelo] 
and  why, 
375-80:  a 
472:  take 
the  fort  b< 
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Dn,  L  258:  U.  252. 

DioBOLUs,  a  fuptive  of  Andros,  ii.  217: 
slain  at  Epipolae,  ii.  218. 

Dion,  in  Macedonie,  i.  463. 

Dion,  in  mount  Athos,  L  492. 

DoBERUS,  i.  261,  264. 

DoLOPiA,  i.  267. 

DoRiEus,  of  Rhodes,  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pian games,  i.  276:  ii.  356, 406. 

Doris,  metropolitan  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, L  109, 359. 

Drabescus,  i.  103,  485. 

Droans,  i.  266. 

Drimussa,  ii.  353. 

Dyme,  l  243. 

Earthquake,  attributed  to  the  violation 
of  religion,  i.  130:  at  Delos,  i.  162:  hin- 
dereth  the  Lacedsemonians  from  invad- 
ing Attica,  i.  104,  356:  instances  of,  L 
104,  355-7,  434.  il  54,  63,  330 :  their 
natural  cause,  i  357.  ^^^ 

ECHINADES,  i.  267.  ^^ 

Eclipse,  of  the  sun,  L  26, 183, 434:  of  the 
moon,  ii.  279 :  keepeth  Nicios  from  re- 
moving from  before  Syracuse,  ii.  280. 

Eetoneia  fortified,  by  vtrhom  and  why, 
il414  16,  417-20. 

Eoest£AN  ambassadors  at  Athens,  iL  1 1 9 : 
the  Egestaeans  deceive  the  Athenians, 
and  how,  ii.  163. 

Eidobiene,  i.  264. 

Edonians,  i.  103, 263,  492. 

ElON,  i.  101,  389,  433,  486,  489. 

Elaphebolion,  L  501. 

El£ATI8,  L  52. 

Eleians,  their  league  with  Corinth,  ii.  36 : 
their  (quarrel  with  the  Lepreates,  ibid: 
and  with  the  Lacedsemomans,  ibid,  ii 
60:  they  leave  the  Argive  army,  and 
why,  iL  75 :  they  refuse  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians ana  Athenians,  ii.  20. 

Eleus,  an  island  adjacent  to  Miletus,  iL 
348. 

Enipeus,  L  462. 

EoRDiA,  i.  263. 

Ephesus,  games  of,  L  370. 

Ephori,  their  power  to  imprison  their 
king,  L  133-4. 

Ephyra,  L  52. 

Epidamnus,  i.  27 :  Epidamnians  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Corcyraeans,  L  28 :  put 
themselves  into  the  protection  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, i.  29:  taken  by  the  Corcyrae- 
ans,  L  35 

Epidaurus,  L  21 1 :  Limera,  i.  439 :  iL  226 : 
Epidaurian  war,  iL  65, 68 :  besieged  by 
the  Athenians,  ii.  88. 

Epidemiuroi,  magistrates,  L  61. 

Epipolje,  ii.  191,  217. 

VOL.  IX. 


£r^  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  341. 

Eressos,  i.  285 :  revolteth,  ibid. 

Eretrians  betray  the  Athenians,  iL  423-4. 

Erineum,  in  Doris,  L  109:  in  Achaia,  ii. 
260. 

Ertthrjs,  L  291. 

EuARCHUS,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  L  185. 

Eubcea  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  i. 
115:  recovered  by  Pericles,  L  1 1 6 :  sends 
to  Agis  for  protection,  iL  327. 

Evenus,  L  242. 

Euesperit^  ii.  279. 

Eupalium,  L  364,  367. 

Europus.  L  264. 

Euryelus,  iL  217, 230, 271. 

EuRYMEDON  slain,  ii.  281. 

Eurystheus,  L  10. 

eurytanians,  l  362. 

EUXINE  SEA,  i.  261. 

Exaction,  cause  of  revolt,  i.  102. 

Factions  of  the  Grecians,  L  2 1. 

Fear,  the  cause  of  faith  in  leagues,  i.  278 : 

of  injury  to  come,  cause  of  war,  i.  279. 
Fires  significant,  L  256,  289,  346:  great 

fireinPlat£a,L234. 
Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamis,  how  great, 

L  79:  for  Sicily,  how  great,  ii.  143-160: 

not  received  by  the  cities  of  Sicily,  iL 

161. 
Funeral  at  Athens  for  the  first  slain  in 

the  war,L  187. 

Games,  Delian,  L  370:  at  Ephesus,  ibid. 

Garments  of  Lacedaemonian  nobility,  L  7. 

Gela,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  116. 

Geomori,  iL  342. 

Gerastus,  L  272. 

Geraneia,  L  108, 110, 453. 

Getes,  i.  258. 

GiooNUS,  i.  65. 

GoNGYLUB,  keepeth  the  Syracusians  from 

yielding  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  230. 
GORTYNIA,  L  264. 
Greece  divided  into  leases,  i.  21. 
Grestonia  (Crestonia),  l  263, 492. 
Gyuppus,  general  of  the  Feloponnesians 

at  Syracuse,  iL  214 :  arriveth  at  Syracuse, 

ii.  230 :  his  message  to  the  Athenians, 

ii.  231. 

Halias,  L  107,  211. 

Harmodius,  i.23:  solicited  to  love  by  Hip- 

parchus,  ii.  170. 
Hellanicus,  the  historiographer,  L  101. 
Hellas,  whence  so  called,  L  4. 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  L  4. 
Helorine  way,  iL  188,313. 
Helotes,  i.  104:  why  called  Messeuians, 

ibid :  the  plots  of  tne  LacedsDmonians  to 

keep  them  weak,  v.  \^\. 
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Heracleia,  when  and  by  whom  built,  i. 
359  :  infested  by  the  Thessalians,  L  360: 
commodiously  seated  for  the  war  against 
Athens,  i.  359 :  weakened  by  the  Dolo- 
pians,  ii.  64. 

Heracleidje,  i.  10,  15. 

Hermione,  i.  130,  211. 

Hermocrates  banished,  ii.  408 . 

Hestijsans  put  out  of  Euboea  by  the 
Athenians,  i.  116. 

HiERA,  Vulcan's  shop,  L  356. 

Himera,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  1 17  : 
invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  179 :  aideth 
Gylippus,  ii.  229, 288. 

HippARCHUS,  brother  to  Hippias  the  ty- 
rant of  Athens,  slain  by  Uarmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  i.  23.  ii.  1 73 :  soliciteth  Har- 
modius  to  love,  and  is  denied,  ii.  170 : 
disgraceth  Harmodius,ii.  172 :  how  slain, 
ii.  173:  why  thought  afterwards  to  have 
been  the  tyrant,  ii.  172. 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  i.  23.  ii.  170 : 
eldest  son  of  Peisistratus,  ibid  :  driven 
out  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedsfmonians, 
retumeth  with  the  Persians  to  Mara- 
thon, ii.  175:  an  Arcadian  slain  by  Pa- 
ches  contrary  to  faith,  i.  298. 

Hippocrates,  taketh  Delium,  i.  473. 

Holiday,  some  or  other  at  Athens  con- 
tinually, i.  191,  192. 

Holy  war,  i.  114. 

Homer,  i.  4, 1 1, 12, 195, 370,  371. 

Hope,  ii.  103. 

Horsemen,  a  degree  in  estate  at  Athens, 
i.  282 :  ordained  by  the  Lacedsmonians, 
i.  438. 

Hyccara,  ii.  179. 

Hyperbolus,  ii.  396. 

Hy8I£,  of  Attica,  i.  291 :  of  Argeia,  taken 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  96. 

Iasus,  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians,ii.350. 

Icthys  promontory,  i.  181. 

Ida,  i.  435 :  ii.  435. 

Idomene,  in  Macedonia,  i.  264 :  in  Amphi- 

lochia,  i.  379. 
Iegas,  ii.  230. 

Illyrians,  i.  31 :  betray  Perdiccas,  i.  507. 
Images  of  Mercury  at  Athens  defiEiced,  ii. 

141. 
Imbrians,  i.  273, 413.  ii.  284. 
Inarus,  a  rebel,  crucified,  i.  112. 
Inessa  (Nessa),  i.  369 :  Innessspans,  ii.  215. 
Inscription  on  the  Tripod  by  Pausanias, 

i.  135 :  by  the  LacedsDmonians,  ibid. 
Inundation  at  Orobiae,  i.  356 :  at  Atalanta, 

i.  357. 
Ionia  planted  by  Athenians,  i.  3,  15,  99, 

172. 
Isthmi,  taken  for  the  building  of  cities,  i. 

8 :  Isthmus  of  Pallene,  i.  61. 
Istone,  i.  354, 430. 


Italy,  whence  so  named,  ii.  1 13. 
Ituome,  i.  104  :  yielded  np,i.  106. 
Itonians,  ii  6. 

JuNo*8  temple  at  Argos  burnt,  L   516: 
built  in  the  ruins  of  Plataea,  L  336. 

Kino  of  Lacedsmon  had  but  one  vote  in 

in  council,  i.  23. 
Kingdoms  with  honours  limited,  i.  16. 

Lacedjbmonians,  noblemen  plain  in  their 
P^arments,  L  7 :  pulled  down  the  tyrants 
m  Greece,  i.  20:  how  they  governed 
their  confederates,  i.  22:  slow  to  war 
without  necessity,  i.  119:  pretend  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  i  162:  they  would 
have  no  walled  cities  without  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  why,  i.  95 :  they  are  hindered 
from  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  an  earth- 
quake, i.  104:  their  government  always 
severe,  not  always  just,  L  361 :  Lacede- 
monians put  into  the  isle  of  Sphacteria, 
i.  39 1-2:  they  desire  to  treat  for  their 
men  at  Pylos  with  a  private  committee, 
i.  405:  their  men  taken  in  Sphacteria 
put  in  bonds,  i.  424 :  they  seek  peace  se- 
cretly, i.  425 :  their  policy  in  destroying 
their  Helotes,  i.  464 :  they  seek  peace, 
and  why,  i  497 :  their  men  taken  in  Py- 
los delivered,  ii.  28 :  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  why,  ii.  49 :  their  ambassadors 
roughly  used  at  Athens,  it  51:  they 
make  league  privately  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, ii.  47 :  they  war  on  Argos,  ii.  69: 
their  army  at  Leuctra,  ii.  66:  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympian  games,  ii.  60- 
2 :  and  fined  in  a  sum  of  money,  ibid : 
their  discipline  in  charging  the  enemy, 
ii.  83 :  they  fight  long  for  a  victory,  but 
follow  the  enemy  not  far,  ii.  86:  they 
make  ready  100  galleys  for  the  Ionian 
war,  ii.  326 :  commodious  enemies  for 
the  Athenians,  ii  425. 

Labdalum,  ii.  218. 

Lade,  ii.  339. 

Ljestrigones,  ii.  112. 

Lamachus,  L  458:  his  opinion  touching 
the  conduction  of  the  Sicilian  war,ii.  165 : 
slain,  ii.  222. 

Lampsacub,  L  142:  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  ii.  384 :  recovered  again,  ibid. 

Laodicium,  i.  517. 

Larissa,  i.  462.  ii.  430. 

Latmos,  the  island,  i.  297. 

LfiEANS,  i.  259. 

League:  two  great  leagues  in  Greece,  i. 
21 :  league  defensive  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Corcvrseans,  i.  51 :  league  be- 
tween the  Ambraciotes  and  Acamanians, 
i.  382 :  between  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedsmonians, iL  27  :  between  the  Argives 
and  Eleians,  ii.  36 ;  between  Uie  Argives 
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and  LBcedBmoniaiu,iL49:  betwean  the 

LacedsmoDuns  and  TUuphemes,  ii. 

340  :  agsiti,  iL  357 :  agun,  iL  H80. 
IiEBEDoe  reioltelh  from  ihe  Alheniani,  ii. 

341. 
Lbctthu*,  i.  494-7. 
Lemnob,!.  116,201,  373,  413,  49S.  ii.  S, 

284-5. 
LEocoRimi,  L23,ii.  173. 
Le  otnTHEB,  uded  by  the  AtheniuiB,  i.  354 : 

the  commons  driven  out  by  thtfttf,  ii.  4 : 

the  nobility  go  to  dneU  at  ^yncuae. 

ibid. :  Ihey  leiza  oa  certain  placei  of 

their  own  territory,  ibid. 
Leohtiux,  iL  llS-6. 
Leottcbideb,  general  at  Mvcale,  i.  9 
LEPREA-rea,  quarrel  iritb  Uie  Eleiar 

36,40. 
Lesbob,  i.  370:  received  into  (ha  league  of 

the  reloponneaiang,  L  282:   r^vottelh 

from  the  Alhenians.  iL  343:  tenlhof  (he 

land  coDsecratiid,  i.  316. 
Letter  ;  Niciaa  to  Ihe  Athenian  people, 

ii.  237 :  Xeriea  lo  Pausaniaa,  L  132, 
LbucAH,  I  3.5,  SS,  aaS,  361, 39a 
LbcciMna,  i.  35,  53,  345. 
Ledcomdk,  iL  346. 
Leuctba  of  Arcadia,  ii.66. 
LiCHAS,  a  Lacedjemonisn,  vrhipped,  ii.62: 

haled  by  the  Milesians,  ii.  4U7. 
Lnu(AA,l.239,374. 

LlPABA,  L  356. 

LocHAoi,  iL  79. 
LocBi  Oeoi-s,  ihieies.  L  6. 
LocRU  in  It&ly,  confedemu  with  Syra- 
CDse,  L  354 ;  make  peace  with  the  Athen- 

Lrcitm.ii.  19,66. 
LthkevTUnb,  L  262, 466,  506. 

Macedonia  :  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  Temenidffi,  i.  262 ;  tho  description 
of  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

MfDi  (Medea),  L  261. 

MsNAUA,  ii.  76. 

Magistkacy  :  B  new  maRistracy  erected  at 
Athens,  iL  343-4 :  Epidemiurgi,  magis- 
tratfs  at  PotidK*,  L  61 :  Cytherodices, 
at  Cythera,  L  435. 

Maonebia  of  Aua,  i.  142. 

Maqnetiahb,  i.  269. 

MAI.EA,  i.  273-4. 

Maloeib  Apollo,  L  27 1. 

MANTINEAN8  and  Tegeales  fight,  L517: 
their  league  with  Uie  Argivet,  ii  33 : 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  93. 

Mabathcba,  ii.  353. 

Mectbeone  taken  from  the  Atbcnians,  il 


Meoaba  attempted  by  tlie  Athenians,  i. 
448-53;  treason  in,  diacovered,  i.  491. 

Meoaba-Hvblsa,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  iL  116. 

Meqabeanb  forbidden  commerce  in  At- 
tica, i.  71, 143:  revolt  from  the  Lecedee- 
monians.  L  lOG:  from  the  Athenians,  t. 
115:  expect  the  eient  of  battle  between 
Brasidas  and  the  Athemana,  L  454:  out- 
laws recalled,  i.  456 :  set  up  the  oligarchy, 
i.  457 :  refuse  to  be  comprehended  in  (he 
peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Loce- 

Mecarjs  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  L  1S6, 

Meuanb,  i.  359 :  dialogue  with  (he  Athen- 
ians, ii.  97-106. 

Meutia,  L  461. 

Meuis,  L  163:  besieged  bv  the  Athenians, 
i.  358 :  dialogue  with  the  Athenians,  iL 
97-106:  taken  and  sacked,  iL  110. 

Mende  revoltelh  from  the  Athenians,  L 

Mebbaha,  i.358:  revolteth  from  the  Athen- 
ians, i.  385:  invades  NaiOS,  L  406:  why 
called  Zancle,  iL  117. 

MESSApiAN«,i.367.  ii.a59. 

Methone,  of  Lttconia,  L  181. 

Methihne,  revoltetb  from  the  rest  of 
Lesbos,  i.  270,  273:  warreth  on  Antissa, 
L285. 

Metbtdmuk,  iL  70. 

UiLETDB,  revolleth  from  the  Athenians, 

a  339. 
MlNDAKUB,  genera]  of  the  Petoponnesian^ 

ii.  407 :  goelh  into  Hellespont.  iL  427 -S. 
MlNOA,L448:(akcnbyNicias,L316.i:499. 
MiNOB,  master  of  the  sea,  aud  the  tirstthat 

had  a  great  navy,  L  5:  freed  the  sea  of 

MvTiLENiAMB.L  270:  why  not  deprived  of 
liberty,  L  278:  the  commons  yield  the 
city  to  the  Athenians,  L  293:  sentence 
at  Athens  aguosl  My(ilene,L  299,  315: 
1000  Hytilensans  put  to  death,  i.  315 : 
oullawalosc  Anlaudros,  L  458. 

MOLOBSIANS,L  139,239. 

Mol.TCBBEIUM,L  244,368. 

Month:  Elaphebolion.i,  601.  iL  25:  Geni- 
Btion,  L  501:  Artemisium,  iL  24:  Car- 
neios,  ii.  66. 

MotrxT  raised  against  Ha(aa,L331. 

MTCALE,i.94.ii.402. 

Mtcalbbbus,  iL  254-6. 
Htceh^,!.  10,  11. 
MTai>ONlA,  L  263, 364. 
MTI.S,  L  357. 
Mioknebdb,  L  295,  367. 
MYHCiNDB,L490.ii.6, 12. 
Mtbohidbb,L  108.  iL478. 
Mvos,  L  142,  386. 
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NiciAS,  goeth  with  an  army  to  Melos,  i. 
358:  giveth  his  power  to  lery  soldiers 
to  CleoD,  i.  413:  winneth  Cythera,  i. 
436 :  goeth  ambassador  to  Lacedsemon, 
ii.  54 :  chosen  general  for  the  SiciUan 
Yoyage,  ii.  121  :  his  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  that  war,  ii.  164: 
his  stratagem  to  get  landing  at  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  181 :  is  assaulted  in  his  camp, 
ii.  223  :  why  unwilling  to  rise  irom 
before  Syracuse,  ii.  275:  he  yieldeth 
himself  to  Gylippus,  iL  317:  his  death, 
il  318-19. 

NiciAS  of  Crete,  i.  245. 

NisjEA  besie^^  by  the  Athenians,  i.  452: 
rendered,  ibid. 

NoTiUM,  L  297. 

Number  of  the  Lacedemonian  army 
against  the  Argi  ves,  how  computed,  ii.  8 1 . 

Nymphodords  of  Abdera,  i.  183. 

Oar,  one  man  to  an  oar  in  a  trireme, 

i.  255. 
Oath,  form  of,  at  the  making  of  the  peace 

between  the  Laced»monians  ana  the 

Athenians,  ii.  24. 
Odomantians,  L  266,  il  6. 
OdrY8£,  i.  183,  258,  259,  260. 
CKantheans,  i.  367. 
(Eneon,  ibid. 
(£nia8,  L  113,  267,  274,  382:  compelled 

by  the  Acamanians  into  the  Athenian 

league,  L  460. 
CEnoe,  i.  174  :  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians, 

ii.  426-7. 
(Enophyta,  i.  Ill,  478. 
CENUssiE,  ii.  345. 
CEzYSiE,  i.  490. 
Oligarchy,  of  the  400,  at  Athens,  ii.  390: 

they  enter  the  senate-house,    ii  392  : 


mus,  i.  85 

Pericles  ai 

mus  to  his 

the  fiinen 

people,  L : 

diers,  i.  2 

diers,  L  2 

Olympia, 

MytilensBfl 

them,  i.  3C 

the  Theba 

his  soldier 

ians  at  At 

to  the  Sici 

gondas  to 

crates  to  1 

das  to  th< 

Scionseans 

1.495:  to  I 

in  Amphi 

the  Sicilis 

135:  to  hi 

diers  abou 

ii  290:  w 

racuse,  ii 

Sicilian  ▼ 

Athenians 

Hermocra 

Camarina, 

153:ofaS 

Euphemui 

Orchomenc 

laws,i  11' 

ArgXYes  a 

Orestes,  ki 

Orestts,  in 

Oresteium 

ORNEiEpull 

Orobl£,  i. ; 
Orcedus.  ki 
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Paljerenses,  i.  185. 

Paixene,  i.  61,  68»  497,  513. 

Paixenses,  i.  185. 

Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeotiaiis,  ii.  4 : 
pulled  down,  and  why,  ii.  22,  47,  51. 

Panathenjsa,  i.  23.  ii.  59,  173. 

Pancratium,  ii.  60. 

Pangjsum,  l  263. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  i,  246  :  of  Milesia, 
ii.  345:  of  Sicily,  il  114. 

Paralia,  i.  212,211. 

Paralians,  i.  359. 

Paralus,  the  galley,  i.  296,  344.  ii  397. 

Patrje,  i.  241,  243  :  Patreans,  ii.  64. 

Pausanias,  hated  by  the  confederates,  L 
99:  winneth  most  of  Cyprus,  ibid:  his 
insolent  behaviour,  ibid,  et  i.  132:  sent 
for  home,  ibid,  et  i.  133 :  his  pride,  i. 
133  :  driven  out  of  Byzantium,  goeth  to 
Colons,  ibid.:  his  inscription  on  the 
Tripod,  L  135  :  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  i. 
131:  he  conspireth  with  the  Helots, 
i  135 :  is  betrayed  by  an  Argilian,  ibid. : 
taketh  sanctuary,  L  137 :  his  death, i.  138. 

Peace  :  between  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Athenians  for  30  years,  i.  116  :  for  50 
years,  ii.  27 :  not  liked  bv  the  confede- 
rates, ii.  26 :  why  desired  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, ii.  15 :  crossed  by  the 
ephors,  ii.  42 :  no  peace,  ii.  30 :  broken  in 
the  Mantinean  and  Epidaurian  war,  ibid. 

PEOiE,  i.  106,  110,  113,  116,  404. 

Peiracts,  better  to  the  Athenians  than 
their  city,  i.  98  :  when  walled  in,  i.  109  : 
attempted  by  the  Peloponnesians,  L  255 : 
of  Corinthia,  ii.  333. 
Peiraice,  L  179. 

Peibistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 
iLl70. 

PELAgOIUM,  i.  173. 

Pella,  I  263,  264. 

Pelopidje,  L  10. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  called,  L  10 : 
inhabited  by  the  Dorians,  i.  15:  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  after  the  Persian  50 
years,  L  1 19 :  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
1.  181,  210. 

Peloris,  i.  408. 

Pelops.  i.  10. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  i.  282. 

Peparethus,  i.  357. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  L  62 :  procureth  an 
army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  463 :  de- 
clared by  the  Athenians  for  their  enemy, 
i.  466 :  betrayed  by  the  Illyrians,  i.  507 : 
flieth  out  of  Lyncus,  and  deserteth 
Brasidas,  ibid. :  maketh  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  L  515:  stoppeth  the  passage 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  through  Thes- 
Baly,L  516:  is  barred  the  use  of  the  sea 
by  the  AthemaDs,  imd  why,  ii  96. 


Pericles,  warreth  on  Samos,  L  117 :  be- 
siegeth  CEnias,  i.  113:  descended  of  a 
stock  that  was  under  the  curse  for  vio- 
lation of  sanctuary,  i.  129 :  enemy  to  the 
Lacedsemonians,  i.  130 :  blamed  by  the 
Athenians  as  author  of  the  war,  i.  212 : 
gives  his  land  to  the  state,  in  case  it 
were  spared  by  the  enemy,  i.  167 :  his 
death  and  praise,  i.  220. 
Peripolium,  i.  336 :  Peripoli,  L  449. 
Perseides,  i.  10. 
Pestilence  at  Athens,  L  23,  201-10,  212, 

355. 
Phacium,  L  463. 
Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno,  L  516. 
Phjeax  sent  into  Sicily,  iL  4:  moveth  war 

against  Syracuse,  ii  5. 
Phanotis,  1. 459, 472. 
Phagres,  i.  263. 
Phaleron,  i.  107, 169. 
Pharsalus,  i.  113, 460. 
Phabelis,  i.  226.  ii.  412, 427. 
Pheia,  i.  182.  ii.  256. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  i.  62, 64, 258. 
Phliasia,  wasted  by  the  Argives,  ii.  227. 
Phliub,  i.  517.  ii.  69, 70. 
PHocfiE,  ii.  4. 
Phoc£A,  iL  353. 

Ph(£nician8,  addicted  to  robbery,  L  8: 
cities  in  Sicily,  iL  114 :  Phoenicia,  i.  226. 
Phcenicub,  a  haven,  iL  356. 
Phormio,  wasteth  Chalcidea,  i.  69  :  sent  to 
Potidaea,  i.  68 :   to   Naupactus,  L  238 : 
fighteth  with  the  Corinthians,  L  241-4: 
with  Cnemus,  i.  246-54:  putteth   sus- 
pected persons  out  of  Stratos  and  Co- 
rontffi,  L  266. 
Phrygu,  in  Attica,  L  178. 
Phrynichub,  refuseth  battle,  and  why,  ii. 
349 :  his  art  to  elude  the  accusation  of 
Alcibiades,  iL  372:  his  death,  iL  417. 
Phthiotib,  i.  4. 
Physca,  L  263. 
Phytia,  L  374. 
PiERiA,L263,264. 

PiBANDEB,  laboureth  the  recal  of  Alcibi- 
ades and  deposing  of  the  people,  ii.  375- 
7;  accuscth  Phrynichus,  iL  376-7 :  is  a 
principal  man  in  setting  up  the  400  at 
Athens,  iL  387-90. 
PiTANATE,  i.  24. 
Pits,  men  thrown  into,  i.  224. 
Plague.  Vide  l*E8nLENCE. 
Platjea  surprized,  L  154-8:  victualled  by 
the  Athenians,  i.  160 :  attempted  by  fire, 
L  234 :  by  en^es,  i.  233 :  besieged,  L 
235:  yielded,  i.  317  :  demolished,  1.336: 
Pleistoanax,  banished,  L  177:  desire th 

peace,  and  why,  ii.  17. 
Plemmyrium  fortified  by  Nicit&^  \L  <isa.\ 
taken  by  l\\e  %yT«fi;^asufes&^  vu^N^^^  • 
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Frytanes,  i.  500:  11  58,  393. 

Pteleum,  U.  23. 

Pydne,  i.  65,  140. 

Pylos,  i.  387 :  fortified  by  the  Athenians, 

L  388 :  kept  by  the  Messenians,  i.  424. 
Ftbrha,  i.  285,  291, 298.  ii.  344. 

Quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  L  27. 
Quarries,  a  prison  at  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 
Question,  how  put  in  the  assembly  at 

Sparta,  i.  91 :  to  oe  answered  by  the  Pla- 

taeans,  i.  320, 335. 

Religion,  neglected  in  time  of  the  pes> 

tilence,  i.  208 :  opinion  of  the  Athenians 

touching  the  gods,  ii.  104. 
Revolt,  causes  of,  i.  102. 
Rhegium,  i.  354, 386,406.  ii.  162, 196. 
Rheiti,  L  175. 
Rheitus,  i.  425. 
Rheneia  tied  to  Delos  with  a  chain,  i.  17, 

370. 
Rhium,  Molychreium,  L  244,  246  :  Achai- 

cum,  i.  246, 254.  ii  65. 
Rhodes,  ii.  286, 365. 
Rhodope,  L  259. 
Rhceteium,  L  434.  ii  430. 
Robbing,  L  5, 8, 17  :  had  in  honour,  L  6. 

Sabaltnthus,  i.  239. 

Sadocus,  mode  free  of  the  city  of  Athens, 

i.  184:    betraveth   the  Lacedaemonian 

ambassadors,  i.  223. 
SALiETHUsentereth  secretly  into  Mytilene, 

and  confirmeth  it  against  the  Athenians, 

i.  29 1 :  is  taken,  i.  298 :  put  to  death,  L  299. 
Salaminia,  the  trireme,  i.  296, 344.  ii.  168. 
Salamis,  overrun  by  the  Peloponnesians, 

L  255-7. 
Samos,  besieged,  i.  116-8 :  yielded,  i.  118-9: 


tJERMTLE,  L 

Shipping, 

ponnesiai 

SicANi,  ii.  1 

Sicily  des* 

make  pea 

L  440-6: 

Athens,  ii 

SicuLi,  ii.  1 

SiDussA,  ii. 

SiNTIANe,  i. 

SiPHiE,  i.  4! 

SiTALCES,  1 

the  Athei 
cedony,L 
Solium,  i.  1 
Solygeia,  i 
Spartans  t 
Spartolus, 

SPHACTERIi 

Stageirus 

Cleon,  ii. 

Standard : 

STHENELAr 

Stratagem 
Stratos,  I 

by  ambus 
Strymon,  i, 
Sybota,  th< 

i.  56,  59, 
Syca,  iL  21 
Syme,  iL  36 

SyN(ECIA,    1 

L  171. 
Syracuse, 
115 :  hovi 
Athenian 
their  gen 
to  treat  w 
mouth  of 
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Teqba,  u.  75.  76,  80;  Tegniu  uid  Hui- 
tineAiia  light  at  OreMJum,  i.  517:  refuse 
the  Argive  league,  ii.  38. 

Teichidh,  L  3G4. 

Teo8  rrrolteth,  iL  33B. 

Tehias,  u.  166,215, 

Teres,  i.  1B3-4. 

Terbdb,  ibid. 

TecGLDsai,  ii.  363. 

Thaxamu,  i.  417. 

Tbapbds,  when  uid  by  whom  builti  ii  116. 

Thakbdpb,  king  at  the  Holussi  uid  Anti- 
unes,  I  339. 

Tbasob,  revolteth  freni  tbe  Athenians,  i. 
lU3:BubduMl,i.  104:  oligarchised  by  the 
Athenians,  revolteth  from  them,  U.  386. 

Thebes,  si-at  of  war  b)'  Xenea,  I  94: 
dislanl  fhun  Flatsa  70  furlongs,  i.  158: 
ThebaoB  attempting  lo  surprise  Plattstt, 
Ukcn  and  slain,  I  158-9. 

Tbemistocles,  L  is.  79,  97  :  sdviseth  to 
wall  in  the  city  of  Athena,  i.  95 :  de- 
ludeth  the  Lacedf  monians,  i.  95-7  :  ad- 
dicted to  the  oflaira  by  itea,  author  to 
the  Athenians  to  take  upon  them  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  i.  98:  bis  letter  to 
Artaxerxes,  i.  141  :  his  praise,  i.  142: 
hia  death  and  burial,  i.  143-3. 

Theramehes.  cast  away  at  sea,  ii.  359  : 
the  Athenian,  ii.  391,  413. 

Trebhe,  i.  65,  184. 

Thekmopilx,  i.  !65,  360,  4S1. 

Thesbds  reduceth  the  Athenians  (o  one 

TBESFif,   i.   458:    walls   razed,   i.    516: 

commons  assault  rtt/m  ii.  216, 

Thesphotts,  i.  52,  239. 

Thessauams,  L  265:  infest  Heracleia, 
i.360. 

THiAnns,  L  374. 

Thhace,  described,  i.  258-61  ;  custom  in 
receiving  gifts,  L  260  :  army  in  Macedo- 
nia, i.  261-6;  ThnKians  sack  Myca- 
leasns,  ii.  254-6. 

Tbbiasian  Gelds,  i.  115,  175. 

TflBONiua,  i.  182. 

Thucysides.  diligence  in  writing  this 
hiBtory,L25.  ii.  29,  30 :  sick  of  the  pes- 
tilence, i.  203:  defendelh  Eion,  i  4S9  : 
banished  for  20  years,  and  when,  ii.  30 : 
lived  throughout  the  whole  war,  ii. 
29.  30. 

Thirea,  i.  182,  439-40.  ii.  49. 

Thibbu^,  i.  492.  ii.  41. 

TlHOCRATCS,  L  244,  254. 

TiesAPRXBHES  seeketh  the  Lacedemonian 
leat>iie,  ii.  328 .  is  well  altect«d  to  the 
Athenians,  ii.  374 ;  why  he  broupht  not 
the  I'hienician  ttecC  from  Aspendus,  ii. 
410-12. 

Toi.opHONiANa,  i.  367, 

ToiOtUR,  i.  499. 


'ToRONB,L49S-4.  ii.  3. 

Tbachinlahr,  L  359. 

Tbibdte,   when    tint    assessed    by    the 

Athenians,  i.  100. 
Tbihacbia,  ii.  1 12. 
Trioptciii,  ii.  356,  383. 
Twpodibcus,  i.  453. 
Tritxanb.  i.  367. 
Triezen,  i.  116.404,499,211,32. 
TRO(iu.ns,iL219,  231. 
Trojan   war,    first  joint    action  of  the 

Grecians,  i.  3,  4  :  fleet,;.  12. 
Trotilds,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  1  IS. 
Trdce,  for  5  years  between  the  Lacedie- 

Dionians  and  Athenians,  i.  113:  at  Py- 

loa,  i.  399:  for  a  year,  L  497-8;  ended, 

ii.  1 ;  between   the  I^edfemonian  and 

Argive  armies,  ii.  71-2. 
Tyrants,  L  19,  20  :  tyranny  of  Peisistra- 

tidie  ceases,  ii.  169,  175:   opposite  lo 

democracy,  iL  209. 

Walling,  of  towns,  when  it  began  in 
Greece,  i.  8;  of  Athens,  built  in  haste, 
i.  94-7:  about  Feirgeus,  i.  97-8:  lone; 
watla  of  Athensbegua,  L  109:  linished, 
i.  HI:  inhabited,  i.  174:  of  M^an, 
built  by  the  Athenians,  i.  106:  of  Ar- 
eoa,  razed,  ii.  95-6:  iVom  Fatne  to 
Rhium,  ii.  65:  walls  of  Tanagra,  raxed, 
i.  Ill:  new  wall  before  Syracnse,  ii 
192:  of  tbe  Athenians  u>  enclose  Syra- 
cuse, iL  218-23,  224,  230:  of  tbe  Syra- 
cusians  to  cut  off  the  walla  of  the  Athen- 
ians, ii.  219-21,232. 

War,  of  old  time,  L  19:  between  the  Cbal- 
cideana  and  Erelrians,  ibid.:  agunst 
Athens  decreed  at  Sparta,  i.  93,  126: 
BOLT  WAB,L  114:  of  Athenians  against 
Samos,!.  116-19:  in  Egypt  ended,  1. 113: 
Peloponnesian,  banning  of,  i.  153,160: 
children  of  such  as  died  in  the  war,  kept 
by  the  Athenian  people,  L  200-1. 

Wind,  set  wind  every  morning  blowing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Crissa;an  bay,  i. 
242-3. 

Woods,  advantage  of  infi|;ht,L4l4-5;  in 
Sphacteria  burnt  by  accident,  ibid. 

Xenabes,  cphor  of  Lecediemon,  seeketh 

to  dissolve  the  peace,  iL  42. 
Xebxes.  his  fleet,  i  21 :  letter  to  Pausan- 

ias,  i.  132. 

YEAR«,nnmber  that  the  whole  war  lasted, 
iL  29 :  how  til  be  reckoned,  iL  25. 

YouKO  man,  for  want  of  eiperience  love 
war,  L  161:  made  governors  of  cities 
contrary  to  the  laws,  L  516. 

Zacvnthus.  i.  222. 390,  iL  286. 
ZAlict.E,iL  117. 
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Abrontchus,  son  of  Lysicles,  i.  96. 
AcAMANTis,  tribe  of,  i.  500. 
AcARNANiA,  Cnemus  sent  to  subdue  it,  i. 

238 :  Acamanians  overcome  the  Ambra- 

ciots,  L  240:  make  peace  with  them,  i. 

382. 
AcHAiA,  Athenians  levy  forces  in,  i.  113: 

restored  by  Athens  to  the  Feloponnes- 

ians,  i.  116 :  redemanded,  L  404 :  Pthiotis, 

i.461. 
AcRiEUM  Lepas,  ii.  310. 
AcROTHoi,  city  of,  i.  492. 
AcTJEJE,  cities,  i.  434. 
Adimantus,  i.  64. 
Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  harbours 

Themistocles,  i.  140. 
Adramyttium,  ii.  2 :  inhabited  by  the  De- 

lians,  ii.  436. 
^ANTiDES,  of  Lampsacus,  ii.  175. 

^OALEOS,  L  175. 

JEmsA,  fleet  of,  i.  18 :  urges  the  war  against 
Athens,  i.  70:  inhabitants  of,  how  and 
why  expelled  by  Athens,  L  182 :  obole 
and  drachme  of,  ii.  57. 

^NEAS,  son  of  Ocytas.  i.  501. 

-^Enesias,  ephor  of  Sparta,  L  164. 

w^Enianb,  are  i^olians,  ii  285 :  tributary  to 
Athens,  ibid. 

JEoLADUS,  father  of  Pagondas,  i.  474. 

^OLis,  called  Calydon,  i.  368. 

JEoLiANS,  which  tributary  to  Athens,  and 
supply  ships  to  the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  285 : 
Boeotians  and  Lesbians  akin  to,  ibid. 

.^^IMIDES,  Corcyrsean  admiral,  i.  53. 

JEsoN,  ambassador  from  Argos,  iL  48. 

iETHEANS,  i.  104. 

JBthiopia,  L  202. 

iETOLiA,  Demosthenes'  invasion  of,  i.  361. 

Agatharcidas,  general  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, L  242. 

Aoatharcus,  Syraeusan  admiral,  iL  249, 
298. 

Agesander,  i.  144. 

AoESiPPiDAS,  iL  68. 


AoiB,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  his  in- 
vasion of  Attica  &c.,i.  356, 386.  ii.  66, 69 : 
accused  of  letting  the  Argives  escape,  ii 
7  5 :  ten  councillors  joined  with  him,  ibid. : 
his  stratagem  in  his  second  expedition 
against  Argos,  i  78,  83 :  his  victory,  ii 
85 :  fortifies  Deceleia,  ii  243-4 :  attempts 
Athens  in  vain,  ii.  394. 

Agrioentum  (Acragante)  how  built,  ii. 
117:  troubled  with  sedition,  ii.  274: 
which  afterwards  appeased,  ii,  278 :  re< 
fuses  the  Syracusans  a  passage  through 
its  territory,  ii.  258:  takes  part  with 
neither  side,  ibid. 

Aeimnestus,  i.  318. 

AxciEUS,  archon  of  Athens,  ii.  25, 29. 

AxciBiADES,  a  Laconian  name,  ii  329 :  his 
genealogy,  ii.  51 :  why  hostile  to  Sparta, 
ii.  51-2:  nis  disposition  and  manner  of 
life,  ii.  128-9:  his  magnificence  at  the 
Olympian  games,  ii.  129 :  exiles  himself 
and  is  condemned  to  death,  ii  1 78-9 : 
flies  from  Thurii  to  Sparta,  ibid:  friend- 
ship between  the  houses  of  Alcibiades 
ana  Endius  the  ephor,  ii.  329 :  urges  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  send  a  fleet  to  Chios, 
ii  329,  334  :  sent  thither  with  Chald- 
deus,  ii.  335 :  his  doings  there  and  at  Bii- 
letus,  ii  339, 348-9 :  is  sus{^ted  by  the 
Peloponnesians  and  flies  to  Tlssaphemes, 
ii  366:  damage^  them  much  by  his 
councils,  ii.  366-8 :  prepares  his  way  for 
his  return  home,  ii.  369 :  his  contest  with 
Phrynichus,  ii  372-4:  strives  to  conci- 
liate Tissaphemes  to  the  Athenians,  ii 
374:  his  return  decreed  at  Samos,ii 
404 :  is  entrusted  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, ii  405  :  restrains  the  wrath  of  die 
soldiers  against  the  four  hitndrsd, 
ii.  409 :  goes  to  Aspendus  to  Tissaphemes, 
ii.  412 :  returns  to  the  fleet,  ii.  435. 

Alcidas  with  two  others  founds  the  co- 
lony at  Heracleia,  i  360. 

Aix^iNUS,  his  fame,  i  339. 
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AlXtPtntm,  proxemu  of  the  Iaoed>- 
moiiiaDi,iLTl. 

Al^MXON,  Ivble  of,  i.  267. 

ALCMXoNmjt  eject  the  FeuUtntid»  from 
Athens,  il  175. 

Ai.EJi*NDEEi,thefatherorPerdiocu,Ll40: 
of  Argive  de«c«tit,  i.  S63. 

AiiEXAocRDS,  CnrintliiBn  geneni,  u.  S44. 

AusxiCLEo,  one  of  th<  400,  CMt  mio  prt- 
■oii,ii.4iei  flies  to  Deceleia,  E  426. 

Ai.KttptniiM,  ephor,  ]L  3S1. 

Aucvxi,  ii.  258. 

Altak  of  the  Eqi[E)1ide8,  i.  1S9:  of  Aj>- 
POU.O  Abcbeobtes,  ii.115;  Pitbidb, 
ii.  ITl:  of  the  TirELVE  ooDR,  ibid. 

AMBUBUWBa  from  Sparla  to  the  king'  of 
Peni>,  taken  toAlheosaiidslaiiiiL  223: 
from  Corcyra,  wnt  in  cuitodj  to  fgina, 
i.341. 

Ambbacu,  ■  Corinthiui  oolonj,  i.  33B: 
the  Acunaniuu  ud  AmphilochiAiu  re- 
fuse to  lubdne  it,  i.  SSI:  uieCoiinthiMu 
■end  ■  garrison  to  it,  L  383:  Msista  Co- 
rinth agunst  Corcyra,  i.  33:  origin  of 
the  enmity  between  it  and  Aivos,  1.224: 
Ambntdota  invade  Acamania  and  are 
defeated,  L  340;  assist  the  Syracosani 
against  Ae  Athenians,  ii.  288. 

AHEiHUOEa,  son  of  Fhilemon,  L  223. 

AMKonu,  L516. 

AaiHocLEa,  the  Corinthian  ahip-wright, 
i.  16. 

Ammsas,  SOD  of  CorcEbua,  L  288. 

Amfeudas,  iL  27. 

AJtFHLioAnt,  father  of  Amphilochnt,  L 
334:of  Alcnueon,  1367. 

Ajiphias,  son  of  Eupaidas,  i.  503. 

Akphidobdb,  father  of  Menecrates,  i.  502. 

Akphilochia,  founded  by  Amphilochus, 
i.  224 :  the  Ampbilochiani  expelled  bj 
the  Ambiaciota,  i.225:  Amphilochicum 
Argos,  see  Aroos. 

AkfhipoliS,  irhen  and  by  whom  built,  L 
485;  why  so  called,  i.  486:  rei^airea  aid 
from  Thucydides,  L  487 :  besieged  bj 
Guetioo,  ik  236. 

Ahphissunb,  L  367. 

Amci^U)l,^e  temple  of  Apollo,  ii.  24,28. 
AxTNTAS,  son  of  Phittp,  L  258, 264. 
Aktbta  DS,  king  of  the  fens  in  Ef^ypt,  >.  I )  4. 
AHACEiun,  temple  of  the  Dioscon,  ii.  421. 
Anaiabchub,  the  Tbebin,  iL  429. 
AmakiulS,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  iL   117: 

founder  of  Mesiana,  ibid. 
AmxicniEa,  (he  Athenian  admiral,  L  jS8: 

the  orator,  iL  176. 
Andbcklss,  a  streauous  aupporter  of  the 

democracy,  author  of  the  oanuhmenl  of 

Alcibiades,  iL  387 :  assasnnated,  ibid. 
Andbocbates,  his  fane,  L  391. 
Amubomedh,  iL  50. 
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AmiBoa,  island,  i.  310:  the  ally  of  Athens, 
L  429:  ber  subject  and  tributary,  iL  385. 

Anebutub,  L  22S. 

Antandbos,  rescued  from  the  Ikfytilen- 
sana  by  the  Atheoiuu,  L  475:  Antan- 
driana  of  the  JEoUui  rice,  iL  435;  ex- 
pel the  garrisoD  of  Arsaces,  iL  436. 

Akthbha,  in  Cynuria,  iL  49. 

AxncLEB,  L  1  IS. 

Ahtimehidas,  I^cedtemonian,  iL  50. 

ANTiocHca,  king  of  the  Orestians,  i.  339. 

Ahtiphemus,  founder  of  Gda,  iL  1 16. 

Ahttbba,  dty  of  Lesbos,  L  385.  iL  344: 
besieged  by  the  Uethynmanns,  L  386: 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  394. 

Ahtisthehes,  Spartan,  iL  360,  383. 

AfolI/O,  Abcheobtes,  iL  115;  Tttbivb, 
his  altar  ruaed  by  Peiustratns,  ii.  171: 
hia  temple  at  AcUum,  L  34 :  at  Leucas, 
L   361:  at  Argos,  ii.  69,  65:  at  Trio- 

K'  m,  iL  357;  near  Naupactus,  i.  353: 
Tains,  bis  temple  at  Athens,  L  173  ; 
of  Delos,  Rheneia  consecrated  to  him, 
L  17,  370:  his  temple  at  Deiium,  L  473: 
in  I^cooia,  iL  391 :  Temenitea,  iL  191. 

Apollonia,  i.  31. 

AQCTEBncT  at  Syracuse,  iL  230. 

Abcadlakb,  mercenaries  on  both  aides  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  iL  2S7-8. 

Abchelads,  son  of  Ferdiccas,  i.  263. 

Abckebs  on  boisebock,  i.  170,  358. 

Abcbestbatub,  son  of  Lycomedes,  L  63. 

AitcBETUiUB,  Bon  of  Eurytimus,  L  34. 

Akchiab  of  Camarina,  L  40S:  ofCorinth, 
founder  of  Syracuse,  ii.  115. 

ABCHmAMCS,  hia  character,  L  85;  his 
speech  on  die  question  of  peace  or  war, 
ibid :  ou  Invading  Attica,  i.  1 64 ;  sends 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  i  166:  marches 
into  Attica,  L  167:  guest  of  Pericles, 
ibid:  bis  march  through  Attica,  and 
stay  at  Acbamas,  i.  17S :  second  inra- 
sioD  of  Attica,  L  201 :  third,  L  269  i  in- 
vadea  Platieis,  L  237. 

Abchonidas,  a  king  of  the  Sikeli,  iL  229. 

Aboilus,  dty  of,  il.  22:  an  Andriui  co- 
lany,L486:  rerolts  to  Brasidas,L  487. 

Abginvbx,  ii  430. 

Aroos,  Juno's  temple  bnmt,  i  516:  Am- 
philochicum, L  225 :  taken  by  Fhamiio, 
ibid:  attempted  widiout  success  by  the 
Ambraciols,  ibid :  Argives  league  with 
Athens,  L  t06:  again,  iL  55:  their  an- 
cient supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  ii.  82 : 
their  30  years  league  with  Sparta,  ii. 
14:  excited  by  the  GonDthians  sgunst 
Sparta,  ii  31 :  aBeet  the  lead  of  Peio- 

Cmesiis,  ii.  32.  league  with  Corinth, 
.  iL  37 :  seek  the  alliBnce  of  Sparta, 
ii  48;   of  Athens,   iL   53:    and   make 
league  with  her,  ii.  55:  govemmentde- 
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mocratic,  ii.  53:  war  with  Epidaurus, 
ii.  65:  Sparta  prepAres  for  war,  ii  69: 
take  Orcnomenus,  iL  74:  again  invaded 
by  Sparta,  ii.  76 :  prepare  ror  battle,  iL 
77 :  are  vanquished,  ii.  85:  intrigues  for 
deposing  the  democracy,  ii  89 :  treaty 
with  Sparta,  ibid:  the  democracy,  de- 
posed, seeks  the  alliance  of  Athens,  ii 
94-5 :  war  with  Sparta  renewed,  ii  95 : 
raze  Omeae,ii  120:  beaten  by  the  Mi- 
lesians, ii  347  :  Thyrea,  boundary  of 
Argeia  and  Laconia,  l  183, 439. 

Arianthides,  i  474. 

Aristaooras  of  Miletus,  i  485. 

Aristabchus,  favourer  of  the  oligarchy, 
ii.  414,  419 :  betrays  (Enoe  to  the  Boeo- 
tians, ii  427. 

Aristeus,  son  of  Pellicas,  i  34:  son  of 
Adimanthus,  i  64 :  of  Corinth,  slain  at 
Athens,  i  223;  of  Sparta,  i  516. 

Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  i  96 :  of 
Archippus,  i  433,  457. 

Aristocles,  of  Snarta,  banished  for  cow- 
ardice, ii  84:  orother  of  Pleistoanax, 
ii  18. 

Aristocrates,  son  of  Scellius,  ii  331, 
413. 

Aristonous,  of  Larissa,  i  179:  founder 
of  Agrigentlum,  ii  117. 

Aristophon,  ii.  410. 

Aristoteles,  i  373. 

Arne,  in  Thessaly,  i  14:  in  Chalcidice, 
i486. 

AlRnissa,  in  Macedonia,  i.  512. 

Arrhiana,  ii  432. 

Arrhib£U8,  king  of  the  Lynkestse,  i  464, 
466 :  attacked  by  Brasidas  and  Perdic- 
cas,  i  506. 

Arsaces,  ii  435. 

Artabazus,  i.  131. 

Art  AS,  king  of  the  Messapians,  ii  259. 

Artemisium,  i  320:  mouth  of,  ii  24. 

AsoPDS,  the  river  in  Boeotia,  i  158. 

AsPENDDS,  ii.  410,  411,  412. 

AssiNARUs,  river  in  Sicily,  ii.  316. 

Assyrian  letters,  i.  433. 

AsTTMACHUS,  of  Platsa,  i  318. 

Atalante,  in  Macedonia,  i  264. 

Athens,  its  greatness,  how  attained,  i.  3, 
101,  190:  how  restored  after  the  flight 
of  the  barbarian,  i  93;  circuit  of  the 
walls  of,  i.  169:  the  democracy,  how 
established,  i.  191 :  changed  to  oligarchy, 
ii.  387-93:  time  of  this  change,  li.  385: 
stran^rs  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  i  3:  plants  colonies,  i.  15:  first 
to  lay  aside  the  wearing  of  arms,  i  6; 
people,  classes  of,  i  282:  her  fleet  in 
old  times,  i  18:  become  sailors,  i  21: 
abandon  their  city  and  take  to  their 
ships,  i.  2 1, 79 :  separation  and  war  with 


Sparta,  i  21 :  sends  hielp  to  the  Corcy- 
rseans,  i.  51 :  exchanges  olows  with  Co- 
rinth, i  55:  events  at  Potidasa,  i  61: 
war  with  Perdiccas,  i  64:  peMse  with 
him,  i  65 :  victory  over  the  Corinthians 
and  Potidsans,  i  66 :  besiege  Potidna, 
i  68:  sacrifices,  &c.,  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  i  192:  revenue  from  jumdal 
courts,  ii.  212:  pursue  the  Persian  war, 
i.  99  :  exact  tribute  from  their  allies,  i 
100:  subdue  Thasos,  i   104:   oilended 
with  Sparta,  ally  themselves  with  Ar- 
gos,  i  106:  harbour  the  Helots,  and 
setUe  them  in  Naupactus,  ibid:  war  in 
Egypt,  i  107 :  defeated  by  the  Corinth- 
ians and  Epidaurians,  i  107:  victory 
over  the  iEginets,  ibid:   victory  over 
the  Corinthians  at  Megara,  i  108:  the 
long  walls  built,  i  109 :  battle  of  Tana- 
gra,  i  110:  of  CEnophyta, i  111:  subdue 
JEginti,  and  waste  Peloponnesus,  ibid: 
disasters  in  Egypt,  i  1 12 :  invade  Thes- 
saly, i    113:   and   Acamania,  ibid:  5 
years'  truce  with  Sparta,  ibid:  victory 
over  the  Cyprians,  Phcenicians,  &c.,i. 
114:  take  Chseroneia,  ibid:  defeat  at 
Coroneia,  i  115:  revolt  of  Eubcea  and 
Megara,  ibid:  subdue  Euboea,  i   116: 
30  years'  league  with  Sparta,  ibid:  vic- 
tory over  the  Samians,  i  117:  Samos 
surrenders,  i  118:  Byzantium  also,  i 
119:  deliberate  on  war  with  Sparta,  i 
144:  their  allies,  i  163:  remove  into 
the  city,  i  170:  its  crowded  state,  i 
173:  Athens  made  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  Theseus,  i  171 :  their  desire  to 
fight  restrained  by  Pericles,  i  178 :  send 
100  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  i  179: 
attack  Methone,  which  saved  by  Brasi- 
das, i  181 ;  invade  Locris,  i  182:  expel 
the  jEginets,  ibid:  league  with  Sitel- 
kes,  i  184 :  take  Solium  and  Astacus, 
i.  185:  invade  Megaris,  i  186:  fortify 
Atalante,  ibid :  funeral  of  the  first  slain 
in  the  war,  i  187:  the  plague,  i  201: 
send  100  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  i 
210:  attempt  Fotidffia  and  tail,  i  212: 
are  angry  with  Pericles,  ibid:  and  fine 
him,  i  219:  and  then  give  him  the  su- 
preme command,  ibid:   their  manage- 
ment after  his  death,  i.  220 :  intercept 
and  slay  the  Lacedannonian  ambassa- 
dors to  the  king  of  Persia,  i.  223:  take 
Potidsa,  i  226 ;  send  a  fleet  to  Nau- 
pactus and  Caria,  ibid:  their  reply  to 
the  Platspans,  i.  230:  invade  Chalcidice, 
i  236 :  defeat  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at 
Naupactus,  i  241:  reinforcements  for 
Phormio  sent  to  Crete,  i  245:  fight 
again  at  Naupactus,  i  252 :  invade  Acar- 
nania,  i  266  :  Athenian  state  described, 
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,4)iiliu,  ibid:    ev 


u.  190;  Itabest  period,  ii.  43S :  tend  & 
fleet  to  Lesboa,  i.  271 ;  blocluide  Myti- 
lene,  L  374,  386:  Uke  it,  393  :  decre« 
to  put  to  doth  «11  Ibe  M^tilennuia,  L 
399:  revoked,  i  315:  blockade  Minoa, 
i:  lend  >  fleet  to  Sicily,  i.  354:  tbe 
'□isde  the  iiles  of 
in  Sicilj,  I  357, 
36B,  369,  383 :  send  a  fleet  to  Pelopon- 
imiu  and  Melos,  i.  358 :  events  in . 
Acamaiiia,  L  36 1 :  defeat  in  MtoHn,  L 
362-6:  WloiT  Deloa,  L  8,  369:  aend 
another  fleet  to  Sicily,  i,  386 :  aeiie  and 
fortify  Pyloa,  i.  388  :  lake  Eion,  i.  389: 
figbt  and  victory  at  Pyloa.  I  394-8: 
truce  with  Sparta,  L  399  :  war  reoewiid, 
L  406:  fight  »ith  the  Syracuaiwu,  i. 
407 :  blockade  Sphactcria,  L  409 :  capture 
the  Spartam  in  it,  I.  416-33  :  invade 
Corinth,!.  435;  take  Anactorium,  L  433: 
destroy  the  wall  of  the  Cbiana,  L  434: 
■eixe  Cythera,  i.  435  :  waste  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  i.  437  :  take  Thyrea  and  alaj 
the  j^Deta;,  L439:  lake  the  long  walls 
of  Hegsrm  and  NiscM,  i.  447-S3 :  de- 
cline l»tt1e  with  Brasidaa,  L  456  :  reco- 
ver Aotatidros,  i  458:  invade  Bceotia 
and  fordfy  Belium,  i.  473  :  defeat  at 
Delium,  i.  476-80  :  lose  Delium,  i.  483: 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Amphipolia,  i,  490: 
tnice  fbr  a  year  with  Sparta,  i.  497 :  take 
Mende,  L  514 :  blockade  Scione,  i.  915. 
617  :  peaoa  with  Perdiccaa,  i.  S15  :  ex- 
pel the  Delians,  iL  3:  expedition  into 
Thrace,  ibid :  embassy  to  Sicily,  ii.  4  : 
defeat  by  Brasidaa  at  Amphipulis,  iL 
11-12:  inclination  to  peace,  ii  15 : 
treaty  with  Sparta,  ii.  20,  37 :  take 
Scione,  ii.  37  :  incline  to  break  the 
Iniaty  with  Sparta,  ii.  51:  treaty  with 
ArKos  and  her  allies,  iL  SS :  eipeditioQ 
to  Melos,  L  358.  iL  97:  beaiese  it,  iL 
108:  take  it  and  slay  the  Melians,  iL 
110:  expedition  to  Sicily,  iL  111:  cause 
of  it,  ii.  118-19:  deliberation  on  that 
war,  iL  131-40:  preparatioas,  iL  140: 
trick  of  the  Segeslans,  E  163:  inqnett 
on  the  mntilation  of  the  Hermes- busts, 
iL  16S,  175:  recall  Alcibiadea  from 
Sicily,  iL  168,  17B:  eventa  in  Sicily.  iL 
179-80:  attack  of  Syracuae,  iL  183: 
prepare  for  battle  wiUi  the  Sjracusans, 
iL  184:  uid defeat  them,  iL  166:  seek  the 
alliance  of  Camarina,  iL  193-204:  seek 
■idoftheSikcli  and  TyrrhenLiL  305-7: 
lake  Epipohe  and  defeat  the  Syracu- 
Sana,  iL  216-17'  press  the  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, iL  219-14;  break  the  peace  with 
Sparta,  ii.  326 :  conlcDd  with  Gylippns 


>  send  another 


suit,  i 


334-1 
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Sicily,  ii  941 :  efliKta  of  the  fortiiying 
of  Deceleia,  ii.  352-4:  send  home  the 
Thracians,  iL  254:  tight  with  the  Co- 
rinthians at  Erineus,  ii.  260:  are  de- 
feated by  the  Syrmcuaans,  iL  26S ,  de- 
feated with  Kreat  slaughter  at  Epipols, 
iL  370-4:  delmte  the  niwng  of  the 
si(^,  iL  275-8:  are  deterred  from  moT- 
ing  by  an  eclipae  of  tbe  moon,  ii.  379 : 
defeated  again,  ii  281:  their  allies  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  who,  ii  284<7  :  resolve 
to  try  the  fortune  of  another  battle,  iL 
389:  fight,  and  are  beaten,  ii  299-302: 
their  retreat,  ii.  305:  retreat  by  night, 
iL  312:  are  pursued,  iL  313  :  surrender 
of  Demosthenes,  iL  315  :  alaughter  and 
surrender  at  the  Aasinanis,  iL  316-17: 
the  captives  put  into  the  atone- quarriea, 
ii  318:  consternation  at  Athena,  and 
revolt  of  tbe  allies,  ii.  323-S :  put  to 
flight  and  blockade  the  Pelopotmesiaii 
fleet,  333-3:  their  measures  on  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  ii.  33T :  recover  Hy  ti- 
lene,  ii.  344 :  and  Ciaiomense,  iL  349  : 
defeat  and  lilockade  the  Chians,  iL  346: 
defeat  the  MUesiana,  ii  347  :  to  avoid 
the  Peloponnesians  retire  from  Miletus, 
ii  348:  expedition  against  Chioa  and 
Miletus,  ii  352:  shipwrecked  at  Chios; 
ii.  355 :  defeated  by  tile  Peloponnesianl, 
iL  363 :  strive  to  gun  the  alliance  of  Tls- 
saphemcs,  iL  378-9:  fight  with  the 
Cniana,  ii.  383 :  the  democracy  deposed. 
ii  385-92:  overpower  the  ■ristociacy  of 
games,  a   395:  defeated  by  the  Pelo- 

SDnaesians,  iL  423:  lose  Eubsa,  ii  434 : 
eleat   the   Peloponaeaiana.  ii    431-3: 
and  recover  their  courage,  ii  434. 
Athene DB,  son  of  Fericleides,  L  501,  M 


honours,  L  503. 

Atimtanes,  i  339. 

Attica,  in  old  times  free  from  sedition, 
L  3  :  ever  inhabited  by  tbe  same  race, 
ilud:  sent  colonies  into  Ionia,  wbr.ibid: 


ma.wbf.ibKl: 
>  of  Theseus, 


Atn-ON,  L  486. 

ADTOCI.E8,  Athmian,  i  4SS,  508. 

Asius,  the  river,  L  3G3. 

LCCHUB,  hia 

Bacchanals,  it 
BARBARiANa,  name  nnknown  to  Homer, 

L  4 :  DB«i  constantly  to  wear  their  arms, 

i  6. 
BAnrcB,  Corinthian  general,  L  427. 
B«BoTtANi,  borderers    of  Uie  Pboceana, 

L  363:  defbat  tbe  Athenians  at  Dsliiim, 
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i.  476-80:  mod  recover  Deliam,  i.  483-4: 
tike  Panactum,  ii  4:  alliance  with 
Sparta,  ii.  47 :  send  succours  to  Syra- 
ouse,  iL  244:  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Epipolse,  iL  272. 

BaoTiA,  four  councils  of,  ii  45. 

BoRiADBS,  the  Eurytanian,  L  367. 

Brasidas,  succours  Megara,  L  453 :  offers 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  L  455  :  expedi- 
tion against  the  Lynkestse,  L  466 : 
marches  aeainst  Amphipolis,  i.  485 : 
seizes  Ajqgilus,  i.  487 :  ana  Amphipolis, 
i.  489:  is  repulsed  from  Eion,  ibid: 
takes  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  and  (Esyme, 
i  490:  marches  into  Acte,  L  492. 

Brasideians,  ii.  40,  79. 

Braurb  murders  Pittacus,  L  490. 

BRICINNLfi,  ii.  4. 

Brilessus,  L  179. 

Bromiscus,  L  486. 

Burial,  in  Attica  of  traitors,  unlawful,  i. 
413  :  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  a  great 
honour,  it  13 :  laws  of^  violated  in  the 
plague  at  Athens,  L  207. 

Byzantium,  taken  from  the  Medes  by  the 
Athenians,  i.  99 :  committed  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  Gongylus,  i.  131 :  revolts  from 
Athens,  L  117:  surrenders  again,  i.  119. 

Cacyparib,  river,  ii.  313. 
Cadheis,  afterwards  Bceotia,  L  14. 
Caicinus,  river,  i.  369. 
Calex,  river,  L  458. 
Callias,  son  of  Hyperechidas.  ii.  171. 
Callicrates,  Corinthian  general,  L  34. 
Callians,  ^tolians,  i.  364. 
Callioeitus,  son  of  Laophon,  iL  329  :  of 

Megara,  ii.  360. 
Camarina,  betrayed  by  Archias,  L  408  : 

the  Camarinseans    twice    expelled,   ii. 

118:  in  the  Sicilian  war,  how  affected, 

ii.404. 
Cambtses,  son  of  Cyrus,  L  17. 
Cameirus,  in  Rhodes,  iL  365. 
Canastrjeum,  L  493. 
Carcinu8,L  179. 
Caria,  L  117,  163. 
Carteria,  in  Phocseis,  ii.  430. 
Carthaginians,  defeated  by  the  Phooe- 

ans,  L  17  :  their  dominions,  iL  210. 
Casmena,  built  by  the  Syracusans,  iL  1 18. 
Catanaans,  liveimder  mount  ^tna,L  384. 
Caunus,  L  1 18.  ii.  360, 363, 380. 
Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  L  170. 
Centum,  in  Euboea,  L  360. 
Cerameicus,  iL  173. 
Certces,  iL  375. 

Chjbreas,  iL  397 :  his  acts,  iL  397-8, 409. 
Chalce,  ii.  363,  365, 377. 
'9ALCEDON,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine, 

i.  458. 


Chalcedeus,  iL  331 :  his  acts,  IL  334:  slain 

by  the  Athenians,  iL  345. 
Cbauckeca  Pallas,  L  130, 137. 
Cbalcis,  in  ^tolia,  taken  by  the  Athen- 
ians, L 1 1 1 :  in  Euboea,  iL  254, 285 :  wages 
war  with  Eretria,  L  19 :  subdned  by 
Athens,  ii.  193. 
Chalcidice,  revolts  from  Athens,  L  63: 
the  Athenians  defeated,  L  236:  treaty 
with  Argos,  iL  37. 
Charadrus,  near  Argos,  the  spot  where 

were  held  the  courts-martia],  iL  73. 
Charicles,  iL  245, 251. 
Charminus,  Athenian  general,  iL  352 :  de- 
feated by  the  Peloponnesians,  iL  363: 
aids  the  oligarchs  in  Samoa,  iL  396. 
CHARCEADE8,  Sent  into  Sicily,  L  354:  slain 

there,  L  357. 
Charybdis,  L  407. 

Chersonesus,  of  Thrace,  L  113:  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, L  425. 
Chionis,  Lacedsemonian,  iL  28. 
Chios,  abounding  in  slaves,  iL  361:  the 

richest  of  the  Greeks,  iL  346, 367. 
Ch(enix,  L  399. 
Ch(Erade8,  island,  iL  259. 
Choregi,  ii.  130. 
Chromon,  Messenian,  L  366. 
Chrysippus,  son  of  Pelops,  L  10. 
CiLiciANS,  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  L 

112. 
Citadel  of  Athens,  seised  by  Cylon,  L 

127:  was  formerly  the  city,  l  171. 
Cities  in  Greece,  ancient  and  modem, 

how  built,  L  8. 
Citium,  in  Cyprus,  besieged,  L  1 14. 
Cleandridas,  iL  214. 
CLEARCHUS,iL  331, 360. 
Cleippides,  L  271. 
Cleomedes,  son  of  Lycomedea,  iL  97. 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  129 :  brother 

to  Pleistoanax,  i.  292. 
Cleon,  his  genius,  manners,  and  elomtenoe, 
L  300,404,  412:  his  speech  for  slaying 
the  M3rtileiueans,  L  300. 
Cleon^  in  Argolis,  iL  80, 215. 
Cleopompus,  L  182,  211. 
Cnemus,  L  222  :  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Acar- 
nania,  L  238 :  defeated  by  Phormio,L  241. 
Cnidus,  iL  356, 363. 

Colonies,  ancient  custom  in  planting,  L 
27,  32 :  duties  ot,  towards  tne  mottier 
city,  L  29,  45. 
CoLONUS,  in  Attica,  ii.  389. 
Commerce,  in  ancient  times,  L  2 :  com- 
merdum  juris  pnebendi  et  repetendi, 
i.  83. 
CoNON,  ii.  257. 

Conspiracies  and  Clubs,  i.  349.  iL  377. 
Contingent  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
derate states,  L  164,  167,  282. 
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COPXAMS,  1.  477. 

ColtcTXA,  B  Carinthiui  colony,  L  89 ;  utand 
u>d  citjr,  i.  44 :  mate  war  on  Epidamniu, 
L  31 ;  defeat  the  Corintliivis,  i.  35 :  on- 
tion  It  Athens  for  kid,  L  3S :  obCun  an 
■lluiice,i.51:  Iig;ht  with  the  Corinthians, 
i.  S4:  are  defeUcd,  L  S5:  ThemiBtocles 
once  beneficial  to,  L  139 :  defeated  by  the 
Peloponnefdan  fleet,  i.  344:  ud  the 
Athenians  in  the  Sicilian  war.ii  aa6. 

CoKIMTB,  changed  the  old  form  of  ships, 
L  16:  rends  a  garnBOn  to  Epidamnus,  i. 
a  1 :  preparea  for  war  with  Corcyra,  i  32 : 
figlila  and  is  defe«led,  L  35:  prepares  to 
renew  the  wsr,  i.  37 :  oration  at  Athens, 
L  44:  fight  agun  with  and  defeat  the 
CorcyrKans,  L  A4 :  retreat  before  rein- 
fbrcement  from  Athena,  i.  S7 :  tends  aid 
to  Poddna,  i.  64 :  battle  of  Potidtea,  i.  66 : 
origin  of  her  enmity  to  Athens,  L  106: 
baMie  of  Megara,  L  103 :  disaster  in  the 
retreat,  i.  109:  defeated  by  Fhormio,  L 


120. 

CoBONf  IKS,  i  477. 
CoTiLE,  the  measure,  i.  399.  iL  320. 

COBTYTA,  L  438. 

CocTNcii.  of  500  at  Athena,  I  500.  ii  393 

Foot  Councils  of  Bteotia,  ii  49. 
CkANOHUHB.  L  179. 
Cratjembkes,  ii.  117. 
Cam',  in  Amphilocbia,  i.  373. 
CBiaroHU,  L  263,  492. 
Cbete,  L  33B :    Cretans  and  Bhodians 

foond  Oela,  ii.  116;  mercenary  soldiers, 

ii.2S7. 
Ckiesbb,  i.  19. 

CaoHMTOH  in  Coiintbia,  i.  427,  429, 
Cbopeia  in  Attica,  i.  175. 
Cboton,  iL  262. 

Ctnkb  restored  to  Coronia,  i.  367. 
CrpREss  coffins,  used  at  Athens,  L  188. 
Ctpbus,  subdued  by  Faosauias,  i.  99  :  in- 

Taded  by  Cimon,  1.  114, 
Ctpseli,  fort  of,  ii  39. 
Ctrus,  first  king  of  Persia,  L  17 :  OTcr- 

throwB   Crosus,  i  19:   son  of  Darius, 

LS23. 

Damaoom,  L  360. 

Damotikds,  L  502. 

Dahics,  successor  of  Cambyses,  i-18: 
reduces  the  islands  of  loma,  i  19:  de- 
feated at  Marathon,  ii  175:  son  of  Ar- 
taienes,  ii  3Se :  his  treaty  with  Sparta, 
ii  340,  .157. 

Dardanuh,  ii  432. 

Dabic  stater,  ii  351. 

Dabctuch,  province  of,  i.  132. 

Daduas,  the  nigbtiu^e,  L  1B4. 
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Decekviri,  at  Athena,  iL  389. 
Delujn,  taken  by  the  BoMtians,  L  483. 
Delfhi,  i  184:  spoils  sent  there,  i.  517: 
the  pricsteea  corrupted  by  FImbImuuu, 
iL  18:  treasury  at,  l  149. 
Dblphihtum,  in  Chios,  iL  359, 
Delob,  earthquake  at,  before  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  war,  i.  162. 
Deluoe  at  Orobis  and  Atalante,  L  356. 
Demaratus,  ii  408. 
Demioboi,  ii  58. 
DEnoDocDB,  L  457. 
Demoteles,  i.  409. 
Debctudas,  takes  Abydos  and  Lampsa- 

cus,  ii  383-4. 
Dbucalios,  i  4. 
DiAKA  of  Ephesua,  ii  436. 
DiABiA,  the  greatest  feast  of  Jnpiter  Hei- 

lichius,  L  127. 
DicTiDEANB  take  Thyssus,  ii  41 :  rendt 

from  the  Athenians,  ii.  94. 
DniTME,  i.  356. 
DtEMPOROS,  i  154. 
DnTREFBEB,  ii  3S4. 
DiNiASAS,  ii  343. 
I>ioi>oTDH,his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  My- 

tilenxans,  i  307. 
DioMBDON,  Athenian  general,  ii  341-2 : 
blockades  the  Chians,  ii  345 :  supports 
the  democracy,  ii.  377. 
DioNTaiA,L  172:  the  Great  or  City,  ii  25, 

28:  theatre  of  DioDyBUS,ii  420-21, 
DioTIMDS,  i  51. 
DiOTBEPHES,  ii  386. 

DlPBlLtls,  ii.  260. 

DuBENBioH,  the  first  between  the  I^cedn- 

monians  and   the  Athenians,   and  its 

cause,  L  105. 
Ditch,  the  king's  at  Athos,  L  492. 
DivKBe,i411.  ii350. 
DoRclB,  i  100. 
DoRLANB,  seize  upon  Peloponnesus,  when, 

L  15:  found  Lacedemon,  i  20. 
DoBcs,L  461. 
Dbachkr,  of  JEgiBJL,  iL  57. 
Droans,  of  Thrace,  L  266. 
DBro8CEFaEl.s,  i  391. 

EccRTTUB,  the  Spartan,  ii.  244. 
BcmcRATiDAS,  king  of  Thessaly,  L  113. 
Edonianb.  L  103,  263,  485,  493. 
ElbdbIne,   in  Attica,  i  115:  wages  war 

with  Erech^eus,  i.  1 7 1 :  the  EleudniDm, 

i  173:  holy  ground  between  MegaiB and 

Eleusis,  L  143. 
Elimeiotx,  L  363. 
EuB,Iower  or  bollow,i  181 :  coundlof  600, 

ii58. 
EtXONENDS,  i  361. 
EL(iii,ii  US. 
Enbatum,  L  394. 
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Empediab,  iL  25. 

Endiits,  the  ephor,  iL  329,  334:  ambas- 
sador to  Athens,  iL  53. 
Enomotia,  ii,  79. 
Enomotabch,  ibid. 
Enttmvs,  founder  of  Gela,  iL  116. 
Ephebi,  L  201. 
Ephori,  put  the  question  in  the  assembly, 

L  91:  give  their  name  to  the  year,  iL 

24-5. 
Epibat^  L  363.  iL  160,  383. 
Epictdidas,  ii.  14. 

Epidam NU8,  taken  by  the  Corc^rneans,  L  35. 
Epidaurians.  aid  Corinth  against  Corcyra, 

L  32:  against  Athens,  L  108. 
Epistle  of  Pausanias  to  Xerxes,  L  131 : 

of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  i.  132 :   of  The- 

mistocles  to  Artaxerxes,  L  141 ;  of  the 

king  of  Persia  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 

L433. 
Epitadas,  the  Spartan,  L  392,  416:  slain, 

L421. 
Epiteledas,  L  516. 
Erasinides,  ii.  235. 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  L  171. 
ERE8808,  reduced,  L  298 :  revolts  again, 

iL  344,  428. 
Erbtrians,  war  with  the  Chalcideans,  L 

19:  subjects  and  tributaries  of  Athens, 

ii.  285. 
Erimevs,  river,  iL  260,  313,  315. 
Ertthraa,  in  Ionia,  L  296 :  revolts  from 

Athens,  iL  336. 
Ebtx,  in  Sicily,  iL  113,  163. 
Ertxidaidas,  L  501. 
Eteonicus,  iL  344. 
EdtkowpoUvoif  L  339,  note. 
Etruria,  see  Ttrsenia. 
EuALAS,  Spartan,  343. 
Edarchus,  tyrant  of  Astachus,  ejected, 

L  185:  restored,  L  187:  founder  of  Ca- 

tana,  1. 115. 
Edbulus.  iL  344. 
EucLES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  i.  487 : 

of  the  Syracusans,  iL  225. 
EucLEiDES,  founder  of  Himera,  iL  117 
EucTEMON,  iL  352. 
EuDEMUS,  iL  298. 
EuETioN,  iL  236. 
EuMACHUS,  son  of  Chrysis,  L  187. 
EuHOLPiD^  iL  375. 
EuMOLPUS,  L  171. 
EuPHAMiDAS,  L  187, 502.  iL  67. 
EuPHEMUs,  iL  192:  his  speech  at  Cama- 

rina,  iL  198. 
EUPOMPIDAS,  L  286. 
EuRiPiTS,  of  EulxBa,  iL  254-5. 
EURTBATUS,  L  53. 

EuRTLOCHUB,  Spartan,  i.  367 :  slain,  L  377. 
EuRTMACHDS,  L  154:  slain,  L  159. 
KuRTBtEDON,  river,  L  103. 


EuRTMSDON,  sent  to  Corcyra,  L  346:  to 
Tanagra,  L  358 :  to  Sicily,  i.  386 :  abets 
the  massacre  of  the  Corcyrseans,  L  431 : 
suspected  of  corruption  in  returning 
from  Sicily,  and  fined,  L  446 :  sent  again 
into  Sicily,  iL  241. 

EUSTROPHUS,  iL  48. 

EuTHTDEMUs,  joined  in  the  command  with 
Nicias,  iL  241 :  defeated,  iL  298. 

Expeditions,  Trojan,  L  9-14:  of  former 
ages,  ibid. 

Feast-days,  observance  of  by  the  Spar- 
tans, L  389.  ii.  94  :  greatest  of  Jupiter 
Meilichius,  L  127. 

FrvE-THousAitD,  the  government  of,  iL 
425-26. 

Fleet,  the  most  ancient,  L  5 :  most  pow- 
erful, L  18:  the  fleet  sent  to  Troy,  l  12. 

Flutes,  Spartans  march  to  battle  to  the 
sound  or,  iL  83. 

Four-hundred,  the  tyranny  of^  iL  391-3: 
seek  peace  with  Sparta,  li.  393-4,  415: 
send  ambassadors  to  the  army  at  Samos, 
iL  394:  fortifj^  Eetioneia,  iL  414-16:  are 
overthrown,  u.  416-22,  425. 

Gapselus  (Gralepsus)  revolts  to  Brasidas, 
L  490 :  reduced  by  Cleon,  iL  6. 

Gauleites,  iL  407. 

Gela,  the  river,  iL  116 :  the  city,  ibid. 

Geld,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iL  116. 

Geloans,  foimd  Agrigentmn,  iL  117 :  aid 
Syracuse  against  Athens,  iL  258. 

Generals,  Athenian,  ten,  L  167. 

Gerastion,  month  of^  L  501. 

Glauce,  iL  402. 

Glaucon,  son  of  Leaffrus,  L  58. 

GrOAXis,  sons  o(  murder  Pittacus,  L  490. 

Goddesses,  the  severe,  L  129. 

GoNOYLUS,  of  Eretria,  L  131. 

Gra^ans,  L  259. 

Grapnel,  L  408.  iL  291, 294. 

Greece,  of  old  not  permanently  inhabited, 
L  2:  before  the  Troian  war,  what,  L  3: 
and  after,  L  14:  tooK  the  name  Hellas, 
how  and  when,  i.  4:  sends  out  colonies, 
L  15:  retarded  by  the  tyrants,  L  20: 
cities,  where  formerly  built,  i.  8 :  mode 
of  life  and  manners  of  old,  what,  L  5-8: 
Trojan  war,  origin  of,  and  how  carried 
on,  L  9-14:  built  navies,  i.  16:  put  down 
piracy  L  17:  ancient  war&re,  L  19:  in 
the  Medan  war,  the  leading  of  Greece 
given  to  Sparta,  i.  21 :  after  Uie  insolence 
of  Pausamas,  fell  to  the  Athenians,  L  99. 

Gulf,  Ambracian,  L  60:  Crisaean,  L  110: 
lasian,  ii.  348 :  Ionian,  i.  27 :  Malian,  iL 
325:  Pierian,  L  263:  Terinsean,  iL226: 
Tyrrhenian,  ii.  179. 

Gylippus,  defeated,  iL  234:  defeats  the 
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cuse,  ii.  STB:  aefMts  the  ALhenkiu,  ii. 
398-30S :  t«8alTe«  u>  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, u.  304:  takes  prisoner  Niciai,  iL 
317:  briags  back  the  fleet  from  Sidlj. 
iL  335-6. 

GTMKOP.XDEIS,  at  Sparta,  iL  94. 

OTBTOitiANs,  of  Thessaly,  L  179. 

lUtKtJs,  in  Tfarace,  i.  SSS. 

Qaonoh,  L  1 1  B  :  SOD  of  Nicias,  colleague  of 
Periclea,L9ll:  accompanies  Sitalkei  in 
hisexpe4lition,LaS8:faundiAmphipolis, 
L  48S :  hia  edifices  thrown  down,  11.  13. 

Balrx,  rirer,  i,  366. 

Halxiktc,  L  477. 

Haucahnamob,  iL  3S3. 
Halts,  river,  L  19. 
Hamaxttits,  ii.  430. 
Hahmatds,  ibid. 

HABM09TES,  ii.  SS7. 

Habpaoicm,  iL434. 

Haven,  the  great,  of  STracoee,  iL  931, 
246,  £63,  S83,389 :  the  small,  or  Lacciur, 


-M. 

Uklbna,L9. 

Helixus,  of  Uegara,  iL  403. 

Hdjxbpont,  i.  94.  ii.  3S9, 384, 428. 

Heum,  town  of,  i.43T. 

Hklots,  700  sent  to  Cbalcidice  nnder 
Bnsidas,  i.  465 :  and  made  frec,iL  40. 

HERAC1.EIDES,  of  Sjracnse,  ii.  190,  2!S. 

Hek^anb,  iL  80. 

Hboald,  incercourae  bjr,  the  test  of  war,  L 
59,  19a,  1S3. 

Hebcdlbs,  feast  of  at  Syracnse,  iL  303: 
temple  c^in  Manlineiis,  iL  76. 

Hermb»-b  d«t8  atAthens,  mntilalad,  iL  14 1 : 
inquest  thereupon,  iL  168. 

Herkxondab.  of  Thebea,  L  973. 

Herkocmatu,  his  speech  for  peace,  i  441 : 
his  speech  exhorting  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  the  Athenians,  iL  14S;  en- 
Courages  the  SjTacusana  ifler  their  de- 
feat, ii.  189:  elected  general,  ii.  190:  his 
speech  at  Csmarina,  iL  193 :  his  strata- 
gem to  dek}'  the  departure  of  the 
Athenians,  it.  304. 

Hermoh,  ii.  418. 

llEBTOD,  his  death,  i.  364. 

Hebsuns,  i.3G7. 

Hehtlsans,  the  Athenian  colony  in  Eu- 
bcea,  ii.  S85. 

Hebttodobds,  L  226. 

Hikhakeneb,  ii.  381. 

Hebeeb,  L3S9. 


HiEBoraoN,  i  373. 
HucBliXDi(,iL  236. 

HlPPAOBETBB,  L  432. 

BiPFOcu^s,  of  I^mpsacas,  iL  17S :  son  of 
Menippus,  iL  333. 

HippocBATEt,  i.448  :  his  attempt  to  snr- 
priie  Megwa,  i.  449-53 :  battle  of  De- 
liam,L  473-80;  his  BpeeGh,L4T8:  bLhh, 
L484:  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  iL  118:  the 
Spartan,  iL  356,  427. 

HiPPOLOCHIDAB,  L461. 

HiPFOHicns,  L  368. 

HiFPOHOiDAS,  the  SpartAD,  banished  on 

snspicion  of  cowardice,  ii.  84. 
HiSTORT,  of  Tbucydides,  L  25,  26:  Attic, 

of  Hellanicus,  L  101. 
HoEBE-TRANiPORTB,  L  425 :  wheQ  fifst  used 

in  Greece,  L  210. 

Hi ACIHTHIAH  rEAST,  iL  38. 

Htxans,  i.  367. 

HtbLA,  in  Gelsjs,  ii  180. 

Htblon,  king  of  the  Siculi,  founder  of 

Megara,  iL  116. 
Htuab,  riTer.  iL  262. 

HlLLAIC  HAVEN,  L  340,  346. 

Htpesecbidas,  ii.  1 7 1 . 

lAf>TaiA,iL143, 161. 

Ibebia,  iL  1 13 :  Iberians,  most  warlike  of 
the  barbarians,  iL  210. 

IcABiis,l394:iL428. 

lDAC[rB,iL492. 

Ielibvb,  in  Rhodes, ii.  365. 

loHiANB,  their  fleet  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
i  .17:  subdued  by  Cyras,  L  19;  rerolt  to 
the  Athenians,  L  99 :  their  assemblies  at 

Ipheahs,  L  367. 
isabchisas,  l  34. 

ISCSA0ORAB,L  G16.  iL  26. 
ISOCBATBS,  L  342. 

Ibteh,  river,  L  25S. 

Ibthhian  oames,  iL331:  lTuce,iL  332. 

Ibthmionicds,  ii.  35. 

Italt,  most  of^  planted  by  the  Pelopon- 

neaians,L  16. 
'IraXof  and  'IraXiwrai,iL  162,  not«. 
Italub,  king  of  Italy,  iL  114. 

It  AMAH  EB,  I.  397. 

Ittb,  L  184. 

Jacks,  of  the  Spartans,  L  419. 

Juno,  temple  of,  L  28, 29 1 .  ii.  88. 

JuptTEH,  Ithometes,  i.  106;  MeilicUns,  L 
12T:  the  Deliverer,  L  228:  Nemaius,  L 
364:  Olympius,  LSBl.ii.36, 62. 

LaceDjE HON, city  of,i  11:  founded  by  the 
Itarians,  i.  20 ;  long  troubled  with  sedi- 
tions, but  ever  free  from  tyrants,  ibid. ; 
of  5  parts  of  Peloponnesus  holds  2,  and 
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hu  the  leading  of  the  rest.  i.  1 1 ;  flrM 

stripped  «nd  umoinled  thenuelreB  kt 
the  games,  i.  7 :  nuule  the  leaders  of 
Greece  in  the  Peniu  war,  i.  21  :  for  i 
centuries  have  preserved  the  same  form 
of  government,  i.  20:  rupture  and  war 
«i  A  Athene,  i.  2 1 ;  caiuea  of  the  breach 
of  the  30  years  league,  L  27,  SI,  69,93: 
■ummons  the  allies  to  dehate  the  ques- 
tion of  war,  L  TO:  decides  that  Athens 
had  done  unjuitlj',  i.  8S :  and  that  the 
league  wa»  brokeo,  i.  93,  120:  TOte  io 
the  UMmbl;  twa  DOM,!.  93:  TOte  of  the 
king^  i.  23 :  remonstrance  against  the 
wsUiDr  of  Athens,  L  94:  deluded  bj 
Thenustocles,L9S:  recall  of  Pausanias, 
L  99  :  aocusadon  of  Themiatocles,  L  139 : 
the  revolt  of  the  Helots  cau«ed  bj  the 
great  earthquake,  i  104 :  dismiss  the 
AtheiuBDs  from  the  siege  of  Ithome,  L 
105 :  defeated  at  sea  bj  the  Athenians, 
L  107  :  march  to  deliver  Doris,  i.  109  : 
defeat  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  i.  110: 
5  joars  truce,  i.  113:  the  holt  wABand 
delivery  of  the  temple  to  the  Delphiang, 
L  lU:  invasion  of  Attica,  L  115:  30 
years  peace,  LUG:  consult  the 


L  120: 


med,  ibid., 
creed,  L  126 :  require  the  Athenians  to 
banish  the  ayoc,  ibid.;  required  them- 
selves to  do  the  same,  i.  130:  require  the 
TaisiDg  of  the  sieee  of  Potidsa,  and  re- 
scinding of  the  decree  against  Megara, 
i.  143:  preparations  for  war,!.  160:  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  L  174:  vain  attempt  on 
OiDoe,  L  175:  waste  Attica,  L  177-9  : 
return  home,  i.  ISO:  plant  the  JEaneUa 
in  Thyreo,  L  1S2 :  second  invasion  of 
Atdca,  L  201 :  infest  Zacyuthus,  L  222 : 
their  ambassadors  to  the  king  ioter- 
ceptod,  i.  223  :  siege  of  Plalna,  L  227- 
""":  invade  Acaroania,  L  237  :  retreat, 

41;  defeated  bj 
241-4 :  second  battle 


to  aid  Mrtdlene,i  282:  carry  their  ahipa 
over  the  isthmus,  ibid. ;  prepare  a  fleet 
for  Leabos,  i.  284 :  invade  Attica,  i.292: 
their  fleet  pssees  over  to  Asia,  i,  294  : 
retreats  to  Felopounesus,  L  296  :  reduce 
Flatsa,  L  317 :  and  slay  the  Flatttans,  i. 
336  1  send  a  fleet  to  Corcyra,  i.  338,  343 : 
fight  with  the  Corcytwojis  and  Atben- 
iaos,  L  344 ;  retreat  hastily,  i.  346  :  inva- 
sion of  AtlJca  slopped  by  an  earthquake, 
1.356:  found  Ueracleia  in  Trachinia,  L 
i  359  ;  with  the  Ambraciots  invade 
Amphilochia,  i.  372:  are  defeated  and 
desnt  the  Ambmciots,  i  375-9 :  again 


invade  Attica,  L  SBB :  but  retntn  aa  the 
capture  of  Pyloa,  L  389  :  and  march  to 
Pylos,  L  390:  assault  the  fort,  L  3ft*: 
and  £ail,  L  398  :  s  truoe,  i.  399  :  speech  of 
their  ambassadors  at  Athena.  1.400 ;  who 
return  without  success,  i.  405;  the  men 
in  the  island  refuse  to  surrender,  and 
are  attacked,  i,  416:  and  surrender,  i. 
422:  their  niiRiben,  ibid.:  their  con- 
sternation at  their  disasters,  L  438 ;  lake 
Amphipolis,  i.  489 :  truce  lor  a  year  with 
Athens,  i.  497:  desire  peace,  and  why, 
ii.  1 5 :  peace  concluded,  iL  20-35  i  league 
for  50  years,  ii.  27-23;  remonstrate  with 
Corinth  about  her  intrigues  with  Argoa, 
iL  34:  dispute  with  Elu,  ii  36;  invade 
Arcadia,  ii.  39 :  euAsnchise  the  Bnd- 
deians,  and  garrison  Lepreum  with  them, 
ii.  40:  jealousy  between  Snrta  and 
Athens,  ii.  41:  league  with  B(£otia,  iL 
47 :  treaty  with  Argos,  iL  49 :  Panac- 
tum  raxed  and  rendered,  iL  47.  SO :  thor 
ambassadors  duped  by  Alcibiades,  iL 
53 :  excluded  from  the  temnle  of  Jupiter 
■t  Olympia,  iL  60-3  :  march  to  the  sup- 
port of  Epidaurus  against  Argos,  ii.  69 : 
position  of  the  two  armies,  iL  71 ;  tax 
Agis  for  the  escape  of  the  Argives,  iL 
72,  75  :  (uken  by  suipriie  at  Hantiiieia, 
fell  rajudly  into  their  ranks,  ii.  79 :  are 
all  commanders  of  commsndeca,  ibid. : 
the  battle,  iLB2-6  .  recover  their  repu- 
lation,iLB7  ;  peace  with  Argos.  iL  89: 
and  league,  ii,  91 :  and  Argos  oligarch- 
ised,  iL  94 :  raze  the  long  walls  of  Ar- 
gos, ii.  96;  take  Hy^ie  and  slay  the 
males,  ibid :  waste  Ai^lis,  and  jiut  the 
outlaws  of  Ai^s  into  Orneffi,  11.  120; 
resolve  to  aid  Syracuse,  and  lofbrtify  De- 
celeia,  iL  214:  invade  Ai^lis,  IL  215:  in- 
vade Attica  and  fortify  DeceleLa,iL243: 
send  naval  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  iL 
244  :  aid  the  Chiana,  iL  330  :  suling  for 
Chios  are  put  to  flight  bj  the  Auen- 
ians,  ii  333;  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  ii  340 :  break  the  blockade  of 
the  Athenians,  ii  341  ;  take  lasus,  ii. 
350:  send  another  fleet  to  Asia, iL  360 : 
defeat  the  Athenians,  ii  363 :  lake 
Rhodes,  iL  365;  send  a  part  of  the  fleet 
to  Phamabaxus.ii.  403 ;  defeat  the  Athen- 
ians, ii.  423:  are  defeated  by  the  Alhen- 

"' ""  ~  issema,  iL  433 :  theger' ' 

Qonians,  i  73-5,  68.  ii 
meipeneDce  in  naval  m 
brevity  in  speech,  i  400 : 1 
and  Atbeniiii  discipliDe,  diflerence  in, 
L  191-3:  the  300  HoiiSElCEH,ii.  85:  kings 
may  be  imprisoned  bj  the  ephora.  L  134 : 
U  (he  head  of  the  army,  power  of,  iL 
72, 327 :  banish  foreigners,  l  192 :  hatn- 
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luftl  secrecy  of  (heir  policy,  S.  BO:  dar- 
ing the  Ciirneis  refreined  from  ww,  iL 
66,  87,S8:  so  for  in  earUiqiiake,  i.  104, 
356.  iL  63:  custom  of  cnrrying  aticka,  ii. 
406. 

Lacedxhonids,  son  oF  Cimon,  i.  9). 

Laches,  seot  with  »  fle«t  to  iiiicily,  L  394 : 
takes  MyliE,  L  3S6  :  imd  a  s'ation  of  the 
national  ^ord,  i.  366:  defeats  the  Lo- 

Laco:;,  Bonof  Aeimneatua,i.3IB. 
Lac  A  MB,  i.  299. 

LCBIODIAB.  il  326. 

Lamib,  founds  Tro^lus,  iL  119. 

Lai,  in  Laconis,  iL  416. 

Laitriob,  mountain,  L  210-  iL  313. 

Leaoihi,  the  S  yean,  between  the  Felo- 
pontiesiiQa  md  the  Athenians,  i.  113: 
the  30  years  lea^e,  LUG:  hoir  long 
preserved,  L  154:  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Arrives.  iL  33:  between  the 
Aleves  and  the  Lacedrcmonians,  ii.  B9, 
91:  confirmed  by  oath  and  sacrifices, 
iL  57,  58 :  lascribed  on  pillars,  ii.  59, 68. 

Leabchus,  L  223. 

Lbctos,  ii  430. 

I.EOCRATEB,  i.  1U7. 

Leon,  Founder  of  Hencleia,  i.  360 :  the 
Athenian,  ii.  343 :  the  Spartan,  ii.  383  : 
the  village  in  Sicily,  ii  217. 

Leontihes,  of  Chalcidean  origin,  il  116, 
196  :  akin  to  the  Athenians,  tL  167. 

Lerob,  il  348,  349. 

La«8o8,  recovered  by  Athens,  i.  293  : 
again,iL344:  how  f;ovemedby  Athena, 
i.  23, 277-9 :  the  LeHbiaos  akm  lo  the 
Bceotians.  L  270.  ii.  2B5,  429. 

LlBTA  (Africa),  the  BOiirco  of  the  plague. 


37.89  :  bis  diipnte  with  Tissaiihernes, 

ii.  364,  375. 
LiavANR,iL  112. 
LiRDli,  in  fUcUy,  iL  116. 
LtNDUs,  in  Khodes,  iL  369. 
LiNBBBD  used  aa  food,L  411. 
LocBi  (bands).  Spartan,  L  393.  ii.  81 : 

Local  0ZO1.X,  allies  of  Athena,  L  363 : 
Opundan,L  111,166,397:  Kpiiepbyrian, 
L  385-6.  ti  5,  161,338,416. 

LoKTMA,  iL  364. 

Ltcia,  iL  363. 

Ltcopbhon,  of  Corinth,  slain,  L  423. 

Ltncits,  i.  467.  506,  515. 

Ltucles,  L  386. 

LTsiirTRATDg,  i.  493. 

Macabiub,  of  Sparta,  i.  367:  slain  at  Olpe, 

i.  377. 
MAcaxBOPBoni,  L  358.  iL  252. 


Machine,  used  by  the  Birotiana  in  Htorm- 
ing  i)elinin.  i.  483  :  devised  by  the  Pla- 
tffans,  i.  S32-S. 

Macboh,  of  Corinth,  L  343. 

Mxamuer,  plain  of,  L  386. 

Halea,  in  I'etoponikesus,  i.  436.  ii.  360: 
Malian  gulf,  iL  325. 

Mantineia,  battle  of,  iL7C-86:  invailed 
by  Sparta,  iL  39  :  plain  of,  il  77:  sub- 
jects of,  iL  33,  93- 

Mahathon,  battle  of,  i.  31,  79, 168.  ii.  179 

Mabeia,  city.  i.  107. 

MAII8EILI.EB,  built  by  the  Phocpans,  i.  17. 

Medeb,  abandon  Europe,  i.  93  :  Medaa 
garments,  i.  133  :  spoils,  L  16S. 

Mediunub,  L  399. 

Meoabates,  i.  133. 

MEQAaAZITg,  i.  111. 

Mecabieus,  i.  113,  440. 

Melamcbidah,  iL  330. 

MEi.A!iTai;s  ii  327. 

Meleab,  a  Lnconian,  i.  373. 

Melesandeh,  aliun  in  Lycia,  i.  226. 

Melesias,  iL  410. 

MELEaIPPU^  i.  144,  166. 

Mbuans,  three  pans  of.  L  399:  in'est 
Heracleio,  ii.  64 ;  Melun  gulf,  i.  364. 

Mehort,  loss  of;  by  the  plague,  L  205: 
by  fear.  i.  248. 

Memphis,  i.  107. 

Menander,  ii.  241,  270,  298. 

MEMDEaiim,  mouth  of  the  Kile,  L  US. 

Menecoldb,  founder  of  Camarina,  iL  118. 

Menedxcb.  i.  367,  377. 

Menon,  of  rhanalus,  L  179. 

MEaBeNK,inLacunia,L434:  Mesbekiaks 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  i.  104-6  : 
placed  in  Naupactus,  L  104.  iL  386:  in- 
fest Laconia  from  Pylos,  L  434. 

Metaponticm,  ii.  259,  287. 

Methone,  in  Ai^hs,  i.  430;  in  Mace- 
donia, ii.  131. 

Methvm.vxanb,  ii.  389 :  exiles  attack 
Methymne,  iL  428-9. 

Metieci,  i.  183. 

Meton,  L  194.  ii.  380. 

Methopolib,  duty  of  the  colony  to,  i.  39, 
30:  mutual  duties  of,  L  40,  45:  place  bo 
called,  L  375. 

MiciADltB,  of  Coroyra,  i.  53 . 

MlOBATlOKB  in  Greece,  formerly  frequent, 
LS. 

Miletus,  war  with  RamPa,  L  116:  at- 
tempted by  the  Athenian!!,  iL  347-8: 
defeat  of  the  Argives,  ii.  347:  the  fort  of 
'nssaphemeB  taken,  iL  4U7. 

Hi  MAS,  iL  336. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  ii.  279. 

MOBOANTINE,  L  446. 

MOTVA,  h.  114. 
MuHycuUiL  170.  ii.42l. 

L  L 


346:  uidMeiide,LfiU;bene«Scione, 
i.  515,  GIT:  defe4ta  the  Connthiuu,  i. 
415-19;  desirea  peace  with  Sputa,  ii. 
17:  ^e  author  of  the  peace,  ii.  SI,  5S, 
319:  diwnadea  From  tbe  fiidliaii  war,  ii. 
U2:  defeats  the  Syracuuns,  iL  186-8: 
his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  ii.  337 : 
his  mistake  in  delaying  to  aUack  Sjra- 
ctue,  ii.  969 :  hia  sapernitiMt,  iL  ISO;  his 
chancier,  iL  319. 

NicoLiue,  i.  SSS. 

N'Kxiiucaos,  i.  472. 

NlCOMKDBS,  L  109. 

If  ICOH,  iL  344. 

NtCONIDlB,  L  463. 

IficosTBATtis,  his  conduct  at  CorcvTs,  L 
343;  with  Niciaa  takes  Cythera,  i.  435: 
and  Mende,i.  514:  and  braieges  BcioDe, 
LS15. 

NiOHTiNaux,  its  nune  Daullu,  whence, 
i.lS4. 

NiHK-PiPKB,L  173:  water  o^nted  in  mar- 
riage ceramonies,  ibid. 

lIiHB-wATS,«flerw>nlsAinphipaliB,i.l03. 

Nuz^L  US,  186, 404.  ii.  13 :  the  arsenal 
and  haTenofMecira,i.295, 448;  whence 
distant  B  stadia,  ihid. 

Kuci,  temple  at,  1 499. 

04K-BE*i>s,ia  Bceotia,!.  391. 

Oatb,  or  Tsrions  degrees  of  aolemnitr,  iL 
34,58:  inscribed  on  stone-pillars, ii.  59. 

OuaancBi,  st  Samoa,  L 11 6 :  subrerted,  iL 
34S  :  at  Arroa,  iL  94  :  aubierted,  ibid. : 
at  Athena,  u.  387-93 :  aubrerted,  iL  435. 

OLTHnAN  otVEa,  riotore  io,  Cylon,i  126 : 
Androathenec,  ii  60:  Lichas,  iL  62: 
Olympic  tmce,  iL  60-1 :  Olympia,  trea- 
sury at,  L  149. 

OMOMlCLBS-ii-MT   AM 
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Phabmuaiub,  il  329. 401, 4!T,  436. 
Phakn At^  i  S33.  ii.  3. 

PHAHnB,!.  107. 
PaBHiKAWg,   179. 

Fbiup,  of  L«cedanHm,ii.412,437. 

Phocxams,  found  Muwlle*,!  17. 

Phcx:ib,  L  III:  Phaceuu  inrade  Doris,  L 
109 :  pat  in  poswuion  of  the  temple  it 
Delphi,!.  114  :  Mends  to  the  Atheniaiu, 
lIS3,363:  Phoceuui  m  Sicil}',  iL  113. 

FEffiHiciAM  fleet,  L  19,  103,  113, 118.  ii 
369,  404, 410, 43S. 

Phobnio,  ■  general  in  the  Sunian  wkt,  i. 
118:  sent  to  aid  the  Acinunivic,  L  335. 

pBOnvs,  leader  of  the  Chaoniaiu,  L  338. 

Paanin,  in  Atlicm  i.  ITS. 

Fbbtnib,  pericecoa.  ii  339. 

PHTHIOTAIf  ActUtANS,  ii  SSS-S. 

Pbtbcon,  ii  60. 


Fhandeb,  hit  flight  to  Deceleia,  il.  436. 

PEiniTBATrB,  the  tpvit,  L  S3.ii  170: 
h>Uow«  Delos,  i  369. 

Pbtthu*,  senaioT  of  CoroTTS,  i  339. 

PiMVTHHiB,  SOD  □fHysta8peB,iL  117,395. 

Ftttacits,  king  of  the  EdonUns,  i.  490. 

FLATauti,  league  with  the  Athenlsas,  i. 
M9, 337 :  eecipa  of  part,  over  the  Laco- 
d»moniui  works,  i  386-91:  sent  to 
8di)iie,il.37:uOHTiofFlalKanB,1.191. 

pLxmoAHAi,  son  of  Paul    ' 
116.  il  39,  87:  lather  of 


FleWtous,  ephor,  U.  94,  39. 
FLEiaTAacSD*,  ton  of  Leonidas,  L 134. 
Pkti,  ii  435. 

PoLEMAscHS,  in  the  Spartan  armv,  ii.  7: 
PoucHNK,  near  Syracuse,  11333:1"  '""'■ 

iiS37:Ukenb  '  ■' 
Pous,  Tillage  of  the  Hti 
Polled,  king  of  the  Odo 
PoLUg,  the  ArgiTe,  i  333. 
Pollux  aod  Castor,  temple  of,  i  343.  ii. 

431. 
PoLTANTHES,  of  Corinth,  ii  960. 
PoLTCKATEB,  tjTuit  of  SaDtot,  LIT:  eon- 

secnles  Rheneia  to  Apollo,  i  370. 
PoLiDAHiDAs,  of  Sp«rt»,  i  505, 513. 
PoLTHEDtg,  of  Lanssa,  L  179. 
PoTAKTS,  of  Syracuse,  iL  40B. 
PoTiDXA,  a  CorinthiAD  colony,  L  61 :  Do- 

risns,  i.  135:  coloniied  from  Athens,  i 

337 :  attempted  b;  Bnddaa,  i  517. 
Pmafcb,  citT  of,  ii  434. 
PaocLEB,  Athenian  general,  i  358:  slain, 

i3BS. 
Pbocmb,  daughlcT  of  Pandion,  and  wife  of 

Tereus,  i  1S3. 
pROPHBciEB,  i.   177:   Atheniaiu   angry 

with  those  that  gave  out,  ii.  393. 


Pbopilca,  of  the  Aeropolis,  i  168. 
PHOBOPms,  island  of,  i.  1 19, 
PnoTKAS,  151,179. 
PBOTE8ii.Ana,  temple  of,  ii.  431. 
Pbozeki,  i.  339,  note. 
Pkoxekcs,  son  of  Capiton,  i  369. 

PlWIIKIBUB,  i  456. 

PuNitHMSNTS,  of  old,  what,  L  311 ;  by  de- 
grees augmented,  ibid. 
PmoB,  nver,  ii.  433. 
I'TBTa.iiB,  founder  of  Agrigenlnin,  ii  1 1 T. 

PTTHANaEI.DS,  L  154. 

Pythed,  of  Corinth,  ii  335,  338, 396. 
PTTHiAHg*meB,iil:  Apollo,  ii  65:  oracle, 

1.106. 
PmnuM,  at  Athens,  11. 171. 
Ptthadobcs,  i  154 :  i  383, 446,  ii.  936. 

Ransom  of  captiTes,  i  338. 

Bepdbuc,  Athenian,  described,il91:it* 

beat  period,  ii.  436. 
Rbanphiab,  L  144.  iL  14. 
RBVPicA,ii360. 


Sabai,  orCephaUeBia,L  185. 

Sahbctbui,  il.  70. 

8aniaks,L  48,  49:  ^ect«d  &om  Zancle, 
ii  117:  their  Health  and  power,  ii  399, 
400:  distance  front  the  continent,  ii. 
403. 

Samdiub,  mount,  L  986. 

Babdis,  i  117. 

Saboeub,  of  Sicyon,  ii  944. 

Satbap  rwv  Kara,  ii  39B. 

BcAMDEU,  in  Cythera,  L436. 

SciBiTiB,  ii  39. 

SciHONiDBB,  defeats  the  Peloponneaiana  at 

MiletDS,  ii347:  is  depriied  of  hiacom> 

mand,  ii  377. 
SciRPBoNDAB,  iilun  hj  the  Thndaiu,  ii. 

356. 
Scolds,  dty,  ii  32. 
Scribes,  at  Athens,  I  500,  501.  ii  337. 
Ska,  Grecian,  L  5:  .^gean,  i.  103:  Crelic, 

L436.il  106:  Sicilian,i  407, 43 6. ii.  137: 

Tyrrhene,  I  *07. 
SEdEffrA,  a  city  of  the  Elymi,  ii  1 1 3. 
Selihdntians,  are  MettaTeana.ii.  116,386: 

war  with  Segesta,ii  119:  where  sealed, 

SEpri.CEBE,of  illnstrioasineD,L  19B. 

SetTOB,  I  93.  ii  384. 

Secihes,  sob  of  Spardocus,  i.  360,  366, 
4S5. 
\  long,  L  IB :  of  50  oars,  ibid. :  horse- 
inaports,  i.  310,  435:  heaiy-armed- 


SiMONiDES,  i  389.  rina,  i 

SiMDS,  founder  of  Himera,  iL  1 18.  ians, 

SiTALKES,  king  of  Thrace,  death  of,  L  485.  cross- 

SlNG£AN8,  U.22.  ii.  24( 

Socrates,  son  of  Antigenes,  i.  179.  to  Pel 

8oJX>Eis,  iu  1 14.  Sikeli 

iSoPHocLES,  L  383 :  sent  to  Sicily,  L  386  :  again 

at  Pylos,  L  387 :  surrenders  the  captives  again, 

at  Corey ra  to  the  people,  L  430-1  :  ba-  Athei 

uished  on  suspicion  of  bribery,  i.  446.  toriou 

Sphacteria,  blockaded  by  the  Athenian  victor 

fleet,  L  397  :  woods  in,  burnt,  i.  414:  the  A 

duration  of  the  blockade,  L  423 :  food,  aid  to 

how  supplied,  i.  410-11 :  capture  of^  i. 

416-21:  captives  in,  disgraced  at  Sparta,  rd  iiri  i 

ii.  40.  Talent 

Stater,  silver  or  Phocsan,  i.  340,  434:  180: 

Daric,  ii.  351.  the  vi 

Stesagoras,  i.  118.  Tamos, 

Strait,  of  Sicily,  i.  407.  Tareni 

Stratagem  of  Aristeus,  i.  66 :  of  the  Stra-  Taulai 

tians,  i.  240  :  of  the  Platicans,  i.  232-3:  Teixia 

of  Phormio  at  Naupactus,  i.  242-3 :  of  Temen] 

the  Peloponnesians,  i.  252:  of  Demos-  Tembn} 

thenes  at  OIpe,  i.  375:  at  Epidaurus,  ii.  Templj 

93 :  of  the  Megareans,  to  betray  the  city,  of  At 

i.  449 ;  of  the  Athenians,  to  gain  landing  Baccl 

at  Syracuse,  ii.  181 :  of  Hermocrates,  to  and  ] 

delay  the  Athenians*  march,  ii  304 :  of  ii  16; 

Thcmistocles,  in  building  the  walls  of  Nom* 

Athens,  i.  94-6  :  of  the  Argilian,  to  be-  Juno 

tray  Puusanias,  i.  136  :  of  the  Spartans,  88  :  < 

against  their  helots,  i  464:  of  Alcibi-  499: 

ades,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  10 :  ( 

ii.  53  :  of  the  Corey r^ans,  against  their  431  : 

captives,   i   430-1  :   of  the   Segestans,  of  V 

against  the  Athenians,  ii  163:  of  Hip-  pollu 

1)1  as,  to  disarm  the  conspirators,  ii.  174:  207  : 

of  Alcibiades,  against  the  Athenian  am-  my,  I 

lt<i<2«:ar1rtr«i      ii.     .17ft-ftO  •      nirninst.    Ti««ii-  Tet«F.T> 
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Theatbk  of  I>ionv8as,  iL  120-31. 

ThedjiNS  demollih  the  iralU  of  Thesjns, 
i  516  :  Mycileasus  uded  by.ii.SSS. 

Thehistocleb,  orcbon,  finishes  Che  vitUt 
Peineus,  L  97  :  beloved  bI  SjKrta,  i  9G : 
oslraciscd,  L  1 39 :  accused  of  mediaiDg, 
ibid. ;  flies  to  Corcyra,  ibid. :  to  Adme- 
tu9,  ibid. :  his  receptioQ  by  Artaxvriet, 


lis. 


TiMOXSHEB,!.  1B7. 

TisiMBNra,  the  Trocbiidin,  i,  359. 
Tl  BANDER,  I  be  Appdotiui,  i.  367. 
T18UH,  the  Atbeniui,  ii.  97. 
TiBBAPBEHHES.  initiates  the  Pcloponnea- 


:othew 


It  Athen 


L  141 -V 
Theocles,  Founder  of  Ntxiw,  L 
Theogenes,  i.  413. 
Tbeori,  ibid. :  magislrUee  of 

ii.58. 
Thkra,  one  of  the  Cyclideg,  L 
Tbebaneneb  of  SMrta,  couducu  the  fleet 

to  Ahb,  ii  348:  ni»  treaty  with  Penia, 

ii.  357,364. 
OipdirovTit,  in  the  onny  and  uary, 

239.  i.  399. 
Thebnon,  of  Sparta,  ii.  333. 
Tbe-'edb,  temple  ot  iL  177. 

Tbessalt,  hard  to  traverse  without  safe 
conduct,  i.462:  fnendl)'  to  the  Athen- 
ian^ ibid.:  govenuuent  of,  ibid.  :Theh- 
SALIANB,  eject  the  BtBodans  from  Aine, 
L  14  :  leaguewiih  Atbena,!,  106;  betray 
the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  L  110:  aid 
them  al  Fhrygii,  L  17(§. 

TBEii8ALUB,sonofPeiaistraCus,L23:ii.l71. 

Theteb,  ii.  160. 

ThohicUS,  ii.  422. 

ThhaciasB,  of  PhociH,  I  1S4:  TnuciAN 
GATES  at  Amiihipolis,  ii.  10,  13. 

Thrakit^  i.  417. 

THBASTBULng,  11.396:  made  eeneral  by 

th£  Feloponnesiai 
ii.433. 
Thkabtllos,  of  Arcos,  saves  the  Argive 

army,  and  narrowly  escapes  beinj;  mas- 
sacriKl,  ii.  71-3:  ofAthens,  made  general 
by  the  army  at  Samoa,  ii.  396,  399  :  de- 
feata  the  PeloponneBlans  in  the  Heltes- 
pout,  ii.  433. 

Tbbastmelidas.  of  Sparta,  commanderof 
the  fleet  at  Pylos,  i.  394. 

THUCYDiDEB,sonof  Oiorus,!.  487 :  his  gold' 
mines  and  influence  in  Thrace,  i.  488 : 
orpharsalus,  ii.419:  the  collciigue  of 
Hagnou  and  Phormio,!.  118. 

TBURIli  in  Italy,  ii  178,225,369. 

TUURIATA  i.  104. 

Trvanib,  river,  i  52. 
THiAnus,  mount,  i.  374. 

I'HVtlOCARIg,  ii.  423. 

TEICIIIII89A,  ii.  348, 35a 
TllJlTiANS,  i.  aS9, 
TlHAOOHAB.  of  Tcgea,  1.  322:  of  Cyzit 
iL  339.  360. 

TlIIANOB,  L34. 


la  pay  their  fleet,  ibid.:  his 
league  with  Sparta,  il  340,  S57,  380: 
defeated  at  Hitetus,  ii.  347:  garrisons 
lasus,  ii.  351 :  dispute  about  cbe  pay.  il. 
3fil-S!:  pay  curtailed  by  tbe  persuasion 
of  Aicibiades,  ii.  366  ;  anger  of  the  Pelo- 
ponDesiau  army,  ii.  401 :  attempts  to 
clear  himself  lo  the  Loccdiemoniana,  iL 
407,436:  sacriEcesto  Diana  of  Ephesua, 
ii.  436. 

Tlepolehub,  L  118. 

TouiiDes,  i.  Ill,  114. 

ToLOFHDS,  the  OphionioD,  L  367. 

TOHVLACB,  L  461. 

Traqia,  island,  i,  117. 
Thgasuberb  or  Greece,  i.  100.  Tbea- 
BURT  of  the  Athenian  allies,  L  lOt.  ii. 
31:  Treasure  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
bcginniiig  of  the  war,  L  1 68. 
Trebes,  i.  359. 
Tbibaujans,  L  359,  485. 
Tkibeb,  of  Athens,  i.aS!,  500  :  of  Corioth 
and  Syracuse,  iL  320:  armies  ancientlj 
ordered  by  tribes,  ii.  319. 
Tribute  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allies,  L 
168.  iL  31:   the    tirat    tribuu>    raised 
amongst  the  Athenians,  i.  286. 
Tbierarcrb.  ii.  14S. 
Tbipod  at  Delphi,  L  134,  334. 
Tboi,1133;  expedition  against,  L  9-13: 


the  wege  of,  iL  113: 
"    112. 


Trophy,  of  (he  Acamanians,  i.  377,  380: 
Athenians,  i.  68, 1 08. 244, 354, 396, 398, 
409,  422.  429,  455,  415.  U.  3,  188,  315, 
219,  334,  334,  248,  361,  283,  345.  348, 
434:  Boeotians,  L  480:  Brasidas,  L  506. 
iL  13:  Corcyrffians,  L  35.  59:  Corinth- 
ians, i.  59,  108.  ii.  361  :  Mantineans,  L 
517.  PerdiccBS,  i.  506  :  Pcloponnedana, 
L  178,  354.  iL  86,  363,  424:  Sicyonians, 
L  485:  Stratians.L  241 :  Syracusans,  ii. 
248,268.  274,  382,  302:  Tegeats,  L517. 

Tuscans,  sec  Tyrbem. 
TVDEDH,  SOU  of  loo,  iL  359,  note. 
Tti 


UbYSBES,  pBises  Cbarybdis,  L  407. 


1X3  miide  of  paste,  L 
rAN,  his  smiity  in  U 


I 

V 


FINIS. 


4  ' 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.    12,  note  1.    For  "  SimniB"  resd  " 
p.  256,  note  2.    For  **  was,  with  Nisse 

with  Nissea,  agal 

For  **  Megalces"  read 

p.  270,  note  4.    For  **  minted  from  I 

**  migrated  thenc 
Vol  II.  p.  260,  line  18.    For  '*  Irineus'*  read  "* 
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